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CHAPTER III. 


Fresh Hostilities of the Indians—Attempts to Supersede 
Washington—Anonymous Libels—Washington wishes to 
Resign—Prevented by his Friends—Establishesa Line of 
Forts—Harassing nature of his Duties—Attends a QCon- 
vention at Philadelphia—His Sickness and Retirement 
to Mount Vernon-—Progress of the War—Frederick the 
Great—Washington’s first acquaintance with Mrs. Cus- 
tis—Advance of the Army to Fort Du Quesne—Washing- 
ton required to cut a New Road—His Forebodings likely 
to prove true—Capture of the Fort—Election of Wash- 
ington to the House of Burgesses—His Marriage—Life 
at Mount Vernon—Collision with a Poacher—Settles the 
Soldiers’ Claims—Expedition to the Western Wilderness 
to examine the Wild Lands—Admirable Preparation for 
for his Future Career. 


WASHINGTON repaired to head-quarters at Win- 


chester. But few troops, however, were there, 
the greater part being stationed in the different 
forts on the frontier. 

The savages, emboldened by the long inaction 
of the whites, began to hover in dark and threat- 
ening war clouds around the settlements. The 
more remote ones, being abandoned, the Indians 
pushed forward to those beyond the Blue Ridge, 
and swooped down around t the very head-quarters 
of the commander-in-chief. Scouting parties 
were driven in—forts boldly attacked, and offi- 
cers killed. The woods seemed alive with the 
lurking foe—men were shot down in the field and 
women and children found massacred on the 
floors of their own dwellings. From every direc- 
tion came tales of horror and thrilling accounts 
of suffering and torture. Spreading terror along 
the whole frontier, the savages penetrated to 
within a few miles of Winchester, killing officers 
and men. With but few soldiers under his com- 
mand, Washington could not be omnipresent. It 
would not answer to withdraw any of the garri- 
son, for large numbers of the settlers were gath- 
ered in every fort. Growing bolder by success, 
the savages seriously threatened the forts them- 
selves, and Washington expected every day to 
hear of their fall and the massacre of all within. 
With a heart swelling with indignation and pity, 


he entreated the Assembly to send himhelp. To 


add to his anguish, complaints continually reached 
him of the gross misconduct of some of his officers, 





and murmurs against him began to rise in various 
quarters. An anonymous writer published in a 
newspaper all the floating and exaggerated ru- 
mors respecting the officers, and though not 
daring to charge the blame directly on Washing- 
ton, he yet plainly hinted that a leader should be 
held responsible for the irregularities of his subor- 
dinates. A faction of Scotchmen had been formed, 
whose purpose was to get rid of the present com- 
mander-in-chief, and place Colonel Innies in his 
place. Disgusted, and, for the time, depressed, 
by the apathy of the government, his own fet- 
tered condition, the false accusations made by 
anonymous writers, and above all, by the suffer- 
ings of the inhabitants, which he had not the 
power to relieve, Washington wished to resign 
his commission. In a letter to the governor, 
after depicting the deplorable condition of things, 
he says: ‘I am too little acquainted, sir, with 
pathetic language, to attempt a description of 
the people’s distresses, though I have a generous 
soul, sensible of wrongs and swelling for redress. 
I see their situation, know their danger, and 
participate in their sufferings without having it 
in my power to give them further relief than un- 
certain promises.” These things, together with 
the unmerited abuse heaped upon the officers, 
and thus, indirectly upon himself, makes him 
regret the day he accepted his commission, while 
the prayers and tears of men and women, begging 
for that relief he cannot afford, and the increas- 
ing reports of Indian murders and cruelty, which 
will be laid to his charge, as commander-in-chief, 
fill up the cup of bitterness which he is com- 
pelled to drink, and he exclaims: ‘The suppli- 
cating tears of the women, ard moving petitions 
of the men, melt me into such deadly sorrow, 
that I solemnly declare, if I know my own mind, 
I could offer myself a willing sacrifice to the 
butchering enemy, provided that would contri- 
bute to the people’s ease.” It was enough to 
move a heart of stone, to see that young man, 
only twenty-four years of age, burning to rescue 
the defenseless inhabitants, and panting for 
action; standing with idle hands and fettered 
feet, surrounded with gray-haired fathers and 
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weeping orphans, whom the Indians had bereft 
of friends, his ears constantly stunned with tales 
of horrid murder, praying in bitterness of spirit, 
that he might be offered up a sacrifice, to secure 
that which an inefficient government will not 
permit him to do. 

His friends in the Council and Assembly, were 
alarmed at the intimation that he wished to 
resign, and appealed to his patriotism and pride 
to dissuade him from so fatal a purpose. They 
declared no one believed the libels that appeared 
in print, and soon the author of them would be 
detected. A letter from Loudon, probably had 
more effect than any other remonstrance. The 
sagacious patriot told Washington that his resig- 
nation was probably the very result his libeler 
was after, so that he himself might take his place. 
He knew this would tell on the high, sensitive 
spirit of Washington, and he wound up with, 
‘‘No sir, rather let Braddock’s bed be your aim, 
than any thing might discolor those laurels which 
I promise myself are kept in store for you.” 

The plot being discovered, its authors were 
covered with disgrace, and Washington retained 
his command. His position, however, continued 
to be a most trying one. The officious governor, 
not content with taking care of matters at home, 
and using his power to augment, pay, clothe and 
feed the army, was constantly intermeddling with 
its movements, perplexing and harassing Wash- 
ington beyond measure with his absurd orders. 

The summer and autumn [1756] were passed 
in building forts and defending the country from 
Indian encroachments, but every thing was in 
confusion. Soldiers were wanted, and if fur- 
nished, there were no clothing or provisions pre- 
pared for them. Those already enrolled received 
only six-pence, sterling, per day, two of the eight- 
pence allowed being kept back to buy clothing 
with, which, some how or other, failed to reach 
its destination. 

Washington wished to hold only a few forts, 
and have them well garrisoned. Fort Cumber- 
land being out of the state, and too far in ad- 
vance of the settlements that remained, to be of 
any service, he proposed to abandon it, or at least 
withdraw all the troops, with the exception of a 
single company, and build another fort between 
it and Winchester. But the governor would not 
listen to the proposal, while instead of. lessening 
the number of forts, the Assembly proposed to 
extend a line of them from the Potomac to North 
Carolina—running for three hundred miles 
through the Alleghanies. Washington asked for 
more men, and the Assembly replied by bidding 
him build more forts. The former declared the 


garrisons were quite weak enough already, with- 
out spreading them over a still larger surface, 





thus provoking the enemy to cut them off in de- 
tail. -His remonstrance, however, had no effect; 
these civilians knew more than the commander- 
in-chief; and he set about the arduous work 
forced upon him with all his accustomed energy. 
The line on which the forts were to be erected 
was determined by a council of officers at Fort 
Cumberland, and soon tools and men were dis- 
patched to the different localities. These Wash- 
ington visited in turn, and once made the entire 
tour of three hundred miles, exposed almost every 
step of his progress to the rifle shot of the savage. 
Most of the way he had no escort but a servant 
and guide, and thus accompanied, passed on one 
occasion a spot where, an hour afterward, two 
men were killed by the Indians. He found the 
militia insubordinate, the officers away, and 
every thing at loose ends. There was no vigi- 
lance—no discipline. In one case he found the 
militia stubbornly refusing to lift their hands 
toward erecting the fort, till paid forty pounds 
of tobacco, which they declared their due. The 
works, however, were slowly carried forward, 
and the sound of the pickaxe and hammer—the 
call of the teamster, and the morning and eve- 
ning gun awoke the echoes of that vast wilder- 
ness, marking the barrier which the white man 
had reared against the savage, who from that 
time on has been crowded back, till the shadows 
of the Rocky Mountains now fall on his lodges. 

Washington’s letters to Governor Dinwiddie, 
during the summer and autumn, are a succession 
of appeals to put the military of the state on a 
better footing. Families butchered within twelve 
miles of his head-quarters—insubordination ° of 
his troops—the want of clothing, provisions and 
arms—compelled to be in turn his own commis- 
sary and engineer—to-day supplied with one 
batch of orders, to-morrow with others directly 
contradictory—troubled with Quakers who had 
been drafted, but would ‘‘ be whipped to death” 
rather than fight—short levies of soldiers—court- 
martials for desertion—empty military chest— 
skirmishes: with the Indians, and often bootless 
pursuit of them—constant struggle with difficul- 
ties, where no glory could be gained, made up 
the budget of the summer. The encouraging let- 
ters of stanch friends—the advice of Col. Fairfax 
to read Ceesar’s Commentaries and Quntius Cur- 
tius, in order to learn how to bear trials, were 
all very well in their way, yet a ng compensa- 
tion for what he suffered. 

At this early stage of his career he commenced 
that strict discipline which he ever after main- 
tained in an army of the most irregular troops 
in the world. Hearing that profanity prevailed 
in his regiment, he issued an order of the day, 
in which ‘ The officers are desired, if they hear 
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any man swear, or make use of any oath or exe- 
cration, to order the offender twenty-five lashes 
immediately, without a courtmartial. For the 
second offense he will be more severely punished.” 
To a captain who had taken advantage of his 
years to write somewhat haughtily to his young 
colonel, he replied that he had heard bad reports 
of him, and concluded by saying, ‘‘ if I hear any 
just complaints against you, you may expect to 
answer them.” To another captain, whose lieu- 
tenant was refractory, he wrote, ‘Tell Mr. 
L—— he is not to stir from his post at his peril 
until he has leave; if he does, I will arrest him 
for his disobedience of orders, and try him as 
soon as he arrives here.” 

Earl Loudon had succeeded Governor Shirley 
in the chief command in the colonies, and was 
now on his way to this country. He was ex- 
pected to land in Virginia, and Washington, in 
anticipation of his arrival, drew up a lucid paper, 
containing a narrative of events since the begin- 
ning of hostilities, pointed out the errors that 
had been made, and suggested the course that 
should be adopted in future.. Loudon, however, 
did not go to Virginia, but called a meeting 
[March, 1757] of the different governors and 
chief officers at Philadelphia. Washington was 
among the number, and. was. received. by the 
commander-in-chief with marked attention. In 
that convention it was decided that, in prosecut- 
ing the war which had now been openly declared 
by England against France, the whole force of 
the army should be directed against the Canada 
borders. Virginia was to be left to carry out 
her defensive operations, and Washington was 
doomed to the perplexing, harassing life of the 
past year. He returned to Winchester, recalled 
the troops from Fort Cumberland, by order of 
Loudon, and employed himself, in resisting the 
encroachments of \the Indians, 

During the summer [1757]. he was subject to 
the orders of Colonel Stanwix, stationed in 
Pennsylvania; whom Loudon had placed over 
the middle and southern provinces. In the 
mean time he urged an expedition against Fort 
Du Quesne, declaring that the mustering of forces 
in the north had so exhausted the French garri- 
sons along the Ohio that they would fall an easy 
conquest. The governor coincided with him in 
his views, but he was not allowed to carry them 
out, and the summer wore away in struggling 
with the old difficulties and in skirmishes with 
the Indians, whose presence near the fort was 
announced by the murder of white men, 

But in the autumn. Washington began to de- 
cline in health... His magnificent constitution 
was evidently sinking, and, though he endea- 
vored for a while to bear up against the pressure 








of disease, he at length yielded before it, and 
retired to Mount Vernon and took to his bed. 
Although his physical labors had been of the 
most exhausting kind, it was not so much these 
as the harassed and perplexed state of mind he 
was kept in by others, that finally broke him 
down. A slow fever settled upon him, and for 
four months he was kept at home an invalid, 

In January, Governor Dinwiddie sailed for 
England, leaving few regrets behind him, Al- 
though zealous and active in the service of the 
colonies, he was petulant, meddlesome, and a 
constant marplot to most of the military opera- 
tions of Washington.. In the latter part of his 
career he seemed to. delight in thwarting the 
plans of the young officer whom he had at first 
befriended. For defeating one of them he ought 
to be held in grateful remembrance. It was the 
earnest desire of Washington to enter the regular 
army, and he set; on foot measures to secure his 
transfer, and would have succeeded but for the 
interference of the governor. © What effect on 
his future career his duty and honor as a British 
officer would have had, it is impossible to deter- 
mine, but probably quite enough to prevent his 
becoming commander-in-chief of the rebel forces. 

The great interest of the colonies now ga- 
thered round the northern border, where two 
strong armies were assembling to decide the fate 
of a continent. But both Loudon and Aber- 
crombie seemed in no haste to precipitate a 
crisis, and let the months wear away in idleness. 
All this time the small, rapid, irritable, yet clear- 
headed Field-Marshal Montcalm was improving 
every hour. Loading the Indians with presents, 
but refusing them rum, singing with the different 
tribes their war-congs, he aroused their enthu- 
siasm and bound them to him by strong affection. 
Their activity in his service soon drenched the 
frontier in blood. 

About two months before Washington retired 
to Mount Vernon sick, the capture and massacre 
of Fort William Henry took place—the Braddock 
defeat of the north. Every movement of the 
regular troops proved disastrous, and the provin- 
cials effected all that was done. The English 
had not now a foothold in the basin of the Ohio; 
they had been. driven away from the St. Law- 
rence, of both sides of which the French held 
possession. The northern lakes, too, had fallen 
into the hands of the latter, and their armies, 
swelled by vast hordes of Indians, threatened to 
sweep downward to Albany. The British arms 
and the provinces were disgraced. All this 
Washington saw and felt, as he lay and tossed 
on his feverish bed. But Pitt once more stood 
at the head of the government, and it was ssa 
pected that under his energetic administration 
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affairs would soon assume a different aspect. 
As a relief to the inertness and imbecility of 
these distinguished commanders came the war- 
shout of Frederic of Prussia, from the heights 
of Rossbach, as with twenty thousand men he 
chased sixty thousand before him—the loud 
chorus of his troops as they storm over the 
batteries of Leuthen. Standing up in central 
Europe, this strong-hearted hero ‘determined 
to save his country or perish.” With Russia, 
Sweden, Austria and France closing steadily upon 
him with their powerful armies, his brave spirit 
only rose with the increasing danger. | “To save 
the state,” said he, ‘*I dare the impossible.” 
‘“‘The number and position of the enemy are not 
questions to be thought of. We must beat them, 
or all of us find our graves before their batteries.” 
About going into battle, he said—‘*‘ The regiment 
of cavalry that shall not instantly charge when 
ordered, shall be dismounted and sent into gar- 
rison—the battalion of infantry that shall but 
falter, shall lose its colors and its swords. Now 
farewell, friends; soon we shall have vanquished, 
or see each other no more.”. With these brave 
words, though outnumbered three to one, he 
turned on his powerful adversaries in succession, 
and, with blow after blow, that astounded the 
civilized world, overwhelmed their pride and 
redeemed his country. Such tidings ever and 
anon came to Washington’s ears, as he lay an 
invalid, showing that his views of a true hero 
were not ideal. Frederic became one of his 
favorite characters; he. watched his struggle 
with the deepest sympathy, and was no doubt 
influenced much in after life hy his conduct and 
character. He was the only living man of whom 
Washington had a bust in his house at Mount 
Vernon. 

As spring opened Washington slowly improved; 
but he considered his constitution so thoroughly 
broken down that he would require great care 
and a long time to recruit, and he seriously con- 
templated resigning his command and all pros- 
pects of preferment. He, however, changed his 
purpose, and in March set out to join the army. 
The effort of travel brought on a return of his 
disease, but he rallied again, and soon after 
resumed his command at Fort Loudon. 

In the mean time Pitt had made some changes 
in colonial matters. Francis Fauquier was to 
take the place of Dinwiddie, and Forbes of Stan- 
wix. Loudon had been superseded by Jeffrey 
Amherst, who was seconded by the gallant Wolf, 
while, though Abercrombie retained his‘ com- 
mand, Lord Howe had been appointed as- the 
real leader of the enterprise intrusted to ‘him. 
Three expeditions were planned—one under Am- 


spire all with new spirit. 


—a second under Abercrombie against Ticonde- 
roga, and the third under Forbes to effect the 
conquest of the Ohio valley. ‘To insure the 
cheerful codperation of the colonists, Pitt had 
written them a circular letter, calculated to in- 
Arms, ammunition, 
tents and provisions would thereafter be sup- 
plied by the king, while the provincial officers 
were to hold equal rank with those of the regular 
army. The Virginia Assembly immediately met 
and voted to increase the army to two thousand 
men. These, divided into two regiments, and 
acting in concert with his majesty’s troops, were 
to march against Fort Du Quesne. 

It was about this time, while on his way to 
Williamsburg, that Washington was first made 
acquainted with the young widow who was des- 
tined to become his wife. The young colonel, 
in military undress, mounted on a splendid 
charger, and attended by a single tall body- 
servant, both the gift of the dying Braddock as 
he fied from the fatal field of Monongahela, had 
just crossed Williams’s Ferry, over the Pamun- 
key, a branch of York river, when he was met 
by Mr. Chamberlayne, a Virginia gentleman of 
the old school, who invited him to his house. 
Washington excused himself, on the ground of 
urgent business with the governor. But the 
hospitable planter would take no denial, and at 
last succeeded in turning the scale by promising 
to introduce him to a young and beautiful widow. 
The colonel finally consented to stop and dine— 
nothing more. A short delay could be made up 
by hard-riding and pressing further into the 
night. In dismounting he gave his horse into 
the charge of his servant Bishop, with explicit 
instructions to have him at the door at a certain 
hour. Giving his arm to his guest, the hospita- 
ble planter entered the house and introduced 
him to his family. The young Virginia colonel 
immediately drew every eye upon him, for a fine 
commanding appearance heightened rather than 
lessened the romance that gathered around his 
chivalrous and adventurous life. The young 
widow was handsome, fascinating, and possessed 
of a large fortune, and was withal the widow of 
a colonel. Colonel Washington was also rich, 
of high family connections, and, above all, pos- 
sessed that which ever attracts woman, a valiant, 
heroic heart, that would beat as calmly amid 
whistling bullets and death and carnage as in its 
peaceful slumbers. The lady was only three 
months younger than he, and from the first could 
not disguise her admiration of the youthful hero. 
On the other hand, her society was so agreeable 
to Washington that for the first time in his life 
he forgot his own appointment. His servant 





herst and Admiral Boscawan against Louisburg 


Bishop, punctual to his orders, had the two 
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horses, saddled and bridled, standing at the 
gate at the time appointed. Contrary to all 
military rules, and all former experience, his 
master did not make his appearance. Lingering 
under the sweet influence of the beautiful young 
widow, the time slipped unconsciously away. 
At length, as the sun stooped behind the west- 
ern wilderness, the planter stepped forward and 
declared that it was contrary to the rules of his 
estate to allow a guest to leave the house after 
sundown. Washington laughingly acknowledged 
that he felt bound to submit to such wholesome 
regulations, and was soon forgetful of every 
thing but the fascinating woman beside him. 
Other dreams than those of military glory visited 
his pillow that night, and other hopes impelled 
him forward, as next morning he continued his 
journey to Williamsburg. 

On his return he stopped again at the ‘‘ White 
House”’ of his friend, and surrendered at discre- 
tion to the blooming widow. 

The charms of his betrothed, however, could 
not detain him from the duties of his command, 
and he soon was giving his whole soul to the 
expedition before him. In this campaign he de- 
termined, if possible, to have a chaplain. All 
his solicitations on this point had thus far been 
disregarded, and he wrote to the President of the 
Council urging the appointment of one, saying, 
‘*Common decency, sir, ina camp calls for the 
services of a divine, which ought not to be dis- 
pensed with, although there should be those so 
uncharitable as to think us void of religion, and 
incapable of good instructions.” 

The ardor, however, with which he commenced 
preparations was soon chilled by the absurd de- 
termination of Forbes to cut a new road to Fort 
Du Quesne from Pennsylvania, instead of using 
the old one made by Braddock. It was now the 
latter part of summer, and he knew that by this 
arrangement the winter would find the army shut 
up midway in the wilderness. Independent of 
the necessity of dispatch and the importance of 
saving labor, Braddock’s route was known to be 
_the best through the mountains, even though a 
new road were required. Washington exhausted 
argument and persuasion to dissuade Forbes and 
his Colonel Bouquet from this insane purpose. 
He saw another Braddock’s defeat in it, and he 
was distressed beyond measure at the prospect 
before the army. Said he, if it is undertaken, 
‘all is lost; our enterprise will be ruined, and 
we shall be stopped at the Laurel Hill this win- 
ter—not to gather laurel, except of the kind 
that covers the mountains.” 

The first of autumn found Washington still at 
the camp near Fort Cumberland, filled with de- 
spondency and forebodings at the fatal determi- 
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nation of his commander. Sickness had entered 
the army, and the troops, weary and dispirited 
by their long inactivity, turned with disgust from 
the prospect beforethem. ‘‘That appearance of 
glory,’’ said Washington, ‘‘ which we had once 
in view, that hope, that laudable ambition of 
serving our country and meriting its applause, 
are now no more. . . . In a word, all is lost if 
the ways of men in power, like certain ways of 
Providence, are not inscrutable. . . . The con- 
duct of our leaders, if not actuated by superior 
orders, is tempered with something I do not care 
to give a name to. Nothing now but a miracle 
can bring this campaign to a happy issue.” 

The general, however, remained immovable on 
the route to be taken, but in all other things paid 
great deference to Washington. The latter, with 
a thousand men, was sent in advance of the main 
army, to cut the road for a hundred miles 
through the wilderness. Guided by blazed trees 
he began his long and tedious march. Streams 
had to be bridged, ravines filled up, and redoubts 
erected. Working from daylight till dark to gain 
six or seven miles, the troops saw winter fast ap- 
proaching, with the almost certain prospect of 
passing it in the mountains. Washington, how- 
ever, infused his own spirit into the officers and 
men, and continued steadily to pierce the wilder- 
ness. Filled with memories of the past that 
clustered around a region with which he had 
been familiar since boyhood—recalling to mind 
his first defeat at Fort Necessity and the fearful 
rout at Monongahela, he hoped to wipe out the 
disgrace of both in victory. Major Grant, with 
eight hundred Highlanders and a company of Vir- 
ginians, had been sent forward by Bouquet to 
take Fort Du Quesne, which, he had been told, 
was feebly garrisoned. Advancing boldly on the 
place, he was assailed by the French with such 
fury that the Highlanders broke and fled, leaving 
the gallant Virginia company to save the army 
from utter destruction. The news meeting Wash- 
ington in the wilderness did not dampen his 
courage, but increased it, as success would now 
be a double triumph. 

General Forbes, borne on a litter, with the 
sands of life ebbing slowly away, writing to 
have a ‘‘chimney built” for his use at every 
camp, followed slowly after, with the main 
army. He did not reach Loyal Hanna till the 
5th of November [1758]. He had made fifty 
miles in that time, or an average of one mile 4 
day. Fifty miles more of wilderness lay between 
the army and Fort Du Quesne. What Washington 
had predicted had. now come to pass. The moun- 
tain-tops were covered with snow—the frosts of 
winter had come on, and the soldiers, unaccus- 
tomed to such hardships, and scantily clothed, 
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sunk into despondency. It was therefore re- 
solved, in a council of war, to proceed no farther 
that season. With six thousand men under his 
command, and the whole summer before him, 
Forbes had finally succeeded in getting his army 
into the heart of the Alleghanies. Had he fol- 
lowed Washington’s advice, he would at this 
time have been comfortably quartered in Fort 
Du Quesne, his object accomplished and his 
troubles over. In contrast to this was a long 
sojourn in that desolate forest, a miserable in- 
valid, or a disgraceful retreat to the settlements, 

Whilst things were in this gloomy state three 
French prisoners were brought into camp, who 
reported the fort wholly unable to make any 
resistance. This unexpected, accidental piece of 
good fortune alone saved the army from humilia- 
tion. It was immediately resolved to push for- 
ward. The tents and heavy baggage were left 
behind, and with a light train of artillery the 
army again took up its line of march. Wash- 
ington in advance, cutting the road before him, 
led on the column. Elate with joy at the favor- 
able turn events had taken, he spoke cheering 
words to officers and men, and once more the 
blast of the bugle and roll of the drum were an- 
swered with acclamations. ‘‘ All the men,” he 
wrote back, ‘are in fine spirits and anxious to 
goon.” He strained every nerve to hasten his 
progress; but to make a road for the main army 
toiling in the rear, was slow work, and it took 
him thirteen days to reach Fort Du Quesne. As 
he approached the place, the garrison, only five 
hundred in number, set fire at night to the 
buildings, and, as the flames lighted up the sur- 
rounding gloom, leaped into their boats and dis- 
appeared down the river, On the very spot 
where the heroic stripling had stood when on 
his way as commissioner to the French, and 
which he had selected as an excellent locality 
for a fort, he now again stood and gazed with 
kindling eye on the smouldering ruins before him. 
Du Quesne, so long the goal of his efforts, was at 
last won. The royal flag was’ planted amid the 
ruins and, as it swayed to the breeze, they named 
the place Pittsburg, in honor of Pitt, under whose 
direction the expedition had been undertaken— 
a noble monument to the great statesman; and, 
‘long as the Monongahela and the Alleghany 
shall flow to form the Ohio, long as the English 
tongue shall be the language of freedom in the 
boundless valley which their waters traverse, his 
name shall stand inscribed on the Gateway of 
the West.’’ 

A small garrison was left in the fort, and the 
army began its retrogade march. 

No further interference from the French was 
at present to be feared, while the Indians, de- 





serted by their allies, no longer threatened the 
settlements. The state was at peace, and Wash- 
ington, only twenty-six years of age, laden with 
honors, resigned his command, and repaired to 
Mount Vernon [December]. 

While on the last campaign he had been 
elected member of the House of Burgesses from _ 
Frederic county. There were four other can- 
didates in the field, and his friends wrote him 
that it was very important he should be on the 
spot. This his duties prevented; yet, notwith- 
sanding the advantage which his absence gave his 
competitors, he beat them all. The ill-will that had 
been engendered against him in some quarters, 
on account of the stern sway he had often been 
compelled to exercise over the militia, and even 
the inhabitants themselves, could not offset the 
deep and wide-spread admiration of his conduct 
and character. Colonel Wood stood proxy for 
him in his victory, and was carried round the 
town amid the deafening acclamations of the 
people, as “‘ Huzza for Colonel Washington” rent 
the air. The latter, however, had a nice little bill 
to pay, which his friends, according to custom, 
had run up for him. One hogshead and one 
barrel of punch, thirty-five gallons of wine, 
forty-three gallons of strong beer, any quantity 
of cider, wound up with a dinner to his friends, 
costing in all thirty-nine pounds and six shil- 
lings, or nearly two hundred dollars, was the 
price paid for his election. 

Having now returned to private life, he con- 
summated his engagement with Mrs. Custis, and 
a wedding was given [January 6th, 1759,] on a 
scale commensurate with the wealth and stand- 
ing of the parties, and in keeping with the good 
old customs of the time. From far and near 
came the laced coats and powdered hair and 
long cues, till the hospitable mansion overflowed 
with the wealth and beauty and gaiety of the 
colony. And a noble couple they were—the 
young colonel six feet three inches in height, 
towering above all around, and the beautiful 
bride, radiant with happiness. The rafters of 
the huge mansion rung that night with mirth and 
gaiety. The bride brought as a dowry thirty 
thousand pounds sterling, besides one-third of 
large landed estates. She had two children; a 
son, six years old, and a daughter, four. To 
the former belonged one-third of the estates left 
by his father, while the latter had the remaining 
third, together with ten thousand pounds ster- 
ling. This swelled Washington’s fortune to an 
enormous amount for those days. 

He did not take his bride immediately to 
Mount Vernon, but repaired to Williamsburg 
and took his seat as member of the Assembly. 
During the session the speaker was directed, by 
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Chairing Colonel Wood as proxy for Washington. 


a vote of the House, ‘‘ to return thanks on behalf | at once relieved Washington, while it enhanced 


of the colony to Colonel Washington, for the dis- 
tinguished military services he had rendered the 
country.” This the eloquent speaker did in a 
manner to suit himself, and poured forth a strain 
of eulogium at once unexpected and embarrass- 
ing. Washington, taken wholly by surprise, 
rose to reply, but could not stammer forth a 
single word. Out of this painful dilemma the 
witty speaker helped him as generously as he 
had helped him into it. ‘Sit down, Mr. Wash- 
ington,” said he, ‘‘your modesty equals your 
valor, and that surpasses the power of any lan- 
guage that I possess.” Nothing could be more 
elegant and skillful than this double-stroke which 





the compliment. 

In the spring Washington retired to Mount 
Vernon and devoted himself to agricultural pur- 
suits. Covered with honor from five years’ 
faithful and arduous service, united to a noble 
and beautiful woman, surrounded with affluence, 
and beloved by all, life at this time spread out 
attractively before him, and its waters promised 
to bear him smoothly on to the end of his course. 

He adorned his library with the busts of dis- 
tinguished military chieftains of former g¢, 
and, with true Virginia hospitality, kept ope? 
house for his friends. He was interested in every 
improvement in agriculture—entered largely into 
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Washington's Wedding. 


the cultivation of tobacco, which he shipped di- 
rectly from his estates to England. He was very 
fond of hunting, and kept a fine pack of hounds, 
hot only for his own amusement, but that of his 
friends. He was a splendid rider, and when fol- 
lowing the hounds in full ery, taking the daring 
leap as he flew over the fields, he was the admi- 
ration of all. Two or three times a week, with 
horse and dogs, he was out—his nature finding 
relief in the excitement and clamor of the chase. 

Duck-shooting was another favorite pastime, 
and he spent hours in his boat, stealing stealthily 
on the coveys of birds, or watching their flight 
from his place of concealment. His love of this 
sport once brought him in collision with a bold, 
reckless fellow, who lived on the opposite side of 
the Potomac, but would often cross and shoot 
near Mount Vernon, Washington had repeatedly 
forbade his doing so, but without effect. In some 
secluded creek or nook the poacher would hide 
away, and shoot at feisure. One day the former 
hearing a shot, sprang on his horse and galloped 
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toward the spot whence the sound came. The 
marauder, seeing him approach, ran for his skiff, 
and had just time to push off from shore and leap 
in as Washington galloped up. The latter in- 
stantly rode in and seized the boat. The reckless 
fellow within immediately leveled his gun at 
Washington’s breast, swearing that he would shoot 
him dead if he did not let him go. But the 
southern blood of the excited young planter was 
up, and paying no attention to his threats, he drew 
the desperado fiercely ashore. He then dis- 
armed and dragged him out upon the bank, and 
gave him a thorough cowhiding, as merely a 
foretaste of what awaited him if he continued 
his depredations. The cure was effectual, and 
the poacher sought other fields in which to pro- 
secute his calling. There was something about 
Weshington’s demeanor and look, when excited, 
that would make a bold man hesitate to assail him. 

While he was thus passing the first year of 
married life in the quiet routine of a planter’s 
occupations, the doom of the French empire on 
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Washington dragging the Poacher ashore. 


this continent was fixed. Although at the very |.His life during this period differed very little 


time the expedition to Fort Du Quesne was 
drawing to a successful close, Abercrombie had 
been beaten by Montcalm, and with the excep- 
tion of the capture of Louisburg, defeat had 
attended the English arms all along the Canadian 
frontier, the struggle still went on, and all eyes 
were turned northward, where the armies of the 
two greatest nations on the globe strove for the 
possession of unoccupied solitudes, and waters 
undisturbed by commerce. 

At length a long, loud shout came rolling from 
the Heights of Abraham, announcing that the 
struggle was over. The deaths of the two heroes, 
Montcalm and Wolfe, were worthy of the great 
event they helped bring about. 

Washington retained his seat in the House of 
Burgesses fifteen years, or until the Revolution. 





from’ that of most Virginia .planters around him. 
As a member, of the assembly he spoke but little. 
His motto was not to speak except. on important 
subjects, or on those which directly concerned his 
constituents, and then calmly, and wholly to the 
point of fact. 

Notwithstanding the extensive business on his 
hands, and the many calls upon his time, he was 
his own book-keeper. Exact in every thing, he 
required those with whom he dealt to be the 
same. He was compelled to import all his ward- 
robe, farming utensils, harness, etc., from Eng- 
land. Twice a year he made out a list of the 
things he wanted and sent it to his correspondent 
in London. An order om his tailor illustrates 
the ideas of dress in those times. In giving 
the description of a coat he had requested to 
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be made, he said he did not wish a rich garment, 
put a plain one, ‘‘ with gold or silver buttons.” 
There is another little anecdote showing how 
he always stuck to facts. The church in the 
parish of which he was vestryman, having become 
dilapidated, it was resolved to pull it down and 
build a new one. But a difference of opinion 
arose respecting the spot where it should be 
placed, the present site not being central. Wash- 
ington, taking a practical view of the matter, 
wished it located where it would be most conve- 
nient to the parishioners. George Mason, his 
friend and neighbor, on the other hand, was 
anxious to retain the old consecrated spot, hal- 
lowed by so many sweet and sacred associations. 
After several meetings had been held with- 
out coming to a decision, a final decisive one 
was appointed. When the people assembled, 
Mason, the leader of the party wishing the old 
site, arose and made a long and eloquent ha- 
rangue, pouring out rhapsodies over the spot 
made sacred by 80 many joys and tears—by the 
worship there rendered and the dead there buried, 
till he almost convinced his audience that to 
remove the site would be sacrilege. It was evi- 
dent he had carried the day, for Washington was 
no orator like Brutus to destroy the effect of 
this impassioned appeal. But while Mason had 
been studying his eloquent harangue, the former, 
like an old surveyor as he was, had been cau- 
tiously making a map of the whole parish, with 
all its dwellings, showing the precise relation 
which the old and new site held to them. Coolly 
drawing this from his pocket, at the close of 
Mason’s speech, and unrolling it before the 


people, he bade them look at the matter exactly 


as it stood, and told them it was for them to 
determine whether they would be carried. away 
by an impulse, or act like men of sense and 
reason. This map acted as a condenser to all of 
Mason’s vapor—he was deserted in the very 
moment of victory, and retired discomfited from 
the field. 

This clear, practical view and stubborn adhe- 
rence to fact, was one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of Napoleon, and we are reminded of a 
similar anecdote of him. On his way to Egypt, 
4 group of savans, that accompanied the army, 
discussed one starry night on the deck of the 
ship the existence of a God. It was finally 
Proved to a demonstration that there was none. 
The young Napoleon heard them through, and 
then turning his eye upward toward the bespan- 
gled sky, he waved his hand saying, ‘All very 
Well, gentlemen, but who made all these ?”’ 

Peace had returned to the country, and to all 
human appearance the future history of Wash- 
ington was to be that of a Virginia farmer. But 





he carried the same character in his social rela- 
tions that he had borne in public life. The soul 
of honor and the incarnation of justice, he be- 
came the depository of sacred trusts, and the 
umpire between parties throughout the entire 
region. Toa friend he wrote that if if his son 
wished to pass through college, he could draw 
on him for one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
year throughout his course. Deeds of kindness 
and acts of benevolence came in between his more 
important business matters, binding his whole 
life together with golden links. Among other 
things in which he became deeply interested was 
the payment of the soldiers and officers under 
his command. He was one of the commissioners 
to close up for the colony its military account, 
and pushed forward the matter so energetically 
that he soon had the satisfaction of seeing every 
claim settled; and where the original holder had 
died, arranged it so that the heirs would obtain the 
land. He did not overlook even Vonbraam, the 
interpreter who had deceived him so grossly at 
the Great Meadows, and then fled to England. 
The man had never been condemned legally, and 
he therefore considered him entitled to his share. 

In October, 1770, he once more passed over 
the route where had transpired the most memo- 
rable events of his life. Taking with him his 
old friend Dr. Craik, who had been with him 
from the commencement of his military career, 
he set out on horseback for the Ohio, to see the 
western lands for himself, in anticipation of hav- 
ing them surveyed and laid off.in tracts for the 
army. As they passed through the wilderness, 
almost every step recalled some scene of interest. 
They paused by the grave of Braddock, and 
mused together on the Great Meadows, where 
Washington suffered his first defeat. To him it 
was like living his life over again. 

In twelve days he reached Pittsburg. Re- 
maining here three days, dining with the officers 
of the garrison, and holding a council with some 
chiefs of the Six Nations, he on the 20th, with 
a few companions, embarked in a large canoe 
down the Ohio. They were now beyond the set- 
tlements of the whites. An unbroken forest shut 
in the river, whose bosom, dotted with islands, 
was disturbed only by the paddle of the red man 
or the plash of wild fowl. Night coming on they 
hauled their boat ashore, and kindling a fire on 
the banks lay down to rest. At daylight they again 
pushed off. The third day it snowed, and all along 
the now white banks, and through the colonnade 
of trees the solitary boat shot downward—now 
dancing over the rifts, and again suddenly brought 
up on a shoal, threatening to upset all in the 
stream. Toward evening they saw smoke rising 
from amid the trees below them, and on turning 
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Descending the Ohio. 


a bend of the river suddenly came upon an Indian 


village of twenty cabins. Running the boat 
ashore, here they encamped for the night, and 
were entertained hospitably by the natives. 
Hearing that two traders had been killed a little 
farther on, they hesitated about proceeding, but 
at length concluded to venture forward, and kept 
down the river, stopping occasionally to allow 
Washington to examine the lands along the 
creeks and streams that put into the Ohio. The 
call of the wild turkey and the scream of the 
water-fowl.were the only sounds that broke the 
stillness of the solitude. They scared the wild 
deer quenching his noonday thirst with the crack 
of their rifles, and.roused the beast of prey from 
his lair in -solitudes hitherto unvisited by the 
white man. 

On the 28th they came upon the Indian chief 
Kiashuta, with his hunting-party, by whom they 
were kindly received, and detained till nine 
o’clock next morning. Cold autumn rains and 
snow drenched them by day and chilled them at 





night, but Washington continued his investiga- 
tions, now piercing several miles inland, and 
again accompanying the boat on foot along the 
bank. At length they reached the Great Kan- 
hawa, the end of their journey. He had now 
gone two hundred and sixty-five miles from Pitts- 
burg, through a country claimed by the Indians, 
and where the cabin of the white man had never 
been reared. Passing up this river to observe 
the land they made only ten miles and encamped. 
Next morning they pushed on four miles farther, 
and then encamped to go hunting. The forest 
soon rung with the report of their pieces, and 
before night the party had brought in five buffa- 
loes and three deer. The next day they set out 
on their return. Strange wild fowl, with cry 
he had never heard before, huge trees, with 
trunks forty-five feet in circumference, together 
with every picturesque object of nature, arrested 
Washington’s attention, as well as the rich bot- 
toms which were destined soon to be crowded 
with an enterprising people. 
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He was absent nine weeks in all, not reaching 
Mount Vernon till the Ist of December. This 
was his fifth trip to the Ohio, and served to keep 
up his familiarity with the fatigues of a camp- 
life that he was fast forgetting in the luxuries of 
home. All this time he was not an indifferent 
spectator of the strife between the colonies and 
the mother country respecting their mutual 
rights, but sympathized deeply with the for- 
mer. 

How strangely Providence shaped the life of 
this man, to fit him for the high destiny that 
awaited him. Five years of better training 
could not have been devised. Stark and Put- 
nam and others had an experience fitting them 
only for partisan warfare, while such generals as 
Artemus Ward were not inured to the hardships 
and trials through which Washington had tri- 


umphantly passed. Besides, as commander-in- 
chief of the Virginia forces, he was compelled to 
bear with undisciplined militia—a contradictory 
and officious governor—left to carry on @ cam- 
paign without supplies—keep together half- 
starved and half-clothed troops—be patient 
under abuse and neglect—have courage when 
others desponded, and win universal confidence 
by his integrity and justice. In short he had 
been tried beforehand in every difficulty and 
temptation that was to beset or befall him as 
the leader of a free people. His five years as 
colonel was an epitome of the seven years he 
spent at the head of the national army. God 
had proved him, and said clearly by his provi- 
dence, ‘‘Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things; I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” [ 7’ be continued. 
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BY HENRY 8. CORNWALL. 


From upper gulfs of inmost night, 
Jeweled with crystal isles of light, 

The cool dews fall on groves of balm, : 
And slumb’rous valleys tranced in calm, 
And orchard vistas that repose 

Sprinkled with snowy flakes of rose. 


Like some weird melody that streams 
Down the dim corridor of dreams, 
Soft, lonely, murmurs to the skies, 
From shaded rivulets arise, 

Until uniting, they increase, 

And with a bolder current, set 

To south, by shores of violet. 


By sleepy poppies full of peace, 

And sedgy rows of river-flags, 

The flashing water sweeps and whirls, 
Through many a yellow harvest tract, 
Converging toward a cataract; 

There spangling down like showers of pearls - 
That shatter tinkling on the crags! 
Then smooths away in foamy white, 
And rolls full flooded from the sight, 
Between two granite bluffs that stand 
Ranged grimly upon either hand, 

Like giants guarding Fairy Land! 


I hear the far, contiuous roar 
Of sea-waves plunging on the shore 


Like muffied thunder: sullen shocks 
Fall echoing round the cedared rocks, 
And rolling inland, faint away, 

Upon the distant cliffs of gray. 


A haze of molten moonlight laves 

The bosky woods in golden waves ; 

And cloudy shadows flit and change 
Fantastic, on the hilly range, 

Like ghosts that roam the night forlorn, 
And faint before the gates of morn! 


Here sitting lonely and apart, 

Great waves of sorrow flood my heart. 
The pale Past, rising from the dead, 
Waves her dark pinions o’er my head! 
Faint memories, that long have lain 

In haunted.chambers of my brain, 

Start up! dead hopes and shapes in tears 
Glare on me through the gloom of years! 


Dark fancies! fading as the day 
Floods all the east with rosy gray, 
And o’er the mountains, distant, dun, 
The red rim of the rising sun 

Throws a long line of light that breaks 
In splendor-fiashes o’er the lakes! 
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Sap, that the world so beautifully bright 

Should have one cloud to mar its holy light! 
Sad, too, that man has lived, has fallen—died !— 
That change still bears him on a restless tide. 


What is the soul? It wanders after God, 

And all his works, through paths mysterious, trod 
By millions o’er and o’er, yet understood 

Not here, save, that He is most wise and good ! 











LIFE AND SERVICES OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
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(Continued from page 194.) 





Graeme Park, Head-Quarters of General Lacey in the Winter of 1778. (See page 369.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Wiru the foregoing operations on the Schuyl- 
kill, and before Philadelphia, was closed the 
campaign of 1777, in this section of the country. 
Colonel Lacey, on the discharge of his regiment, 
returned to his father’s house, in the township of 
Buckingham, where he hoped to be able to spend 
the winter in peace and quiet. But in this he 
was disappointed, from two causes: first, because 
he was soon again called into the service of his 
country, in a new and more useful situation; 





and, secondly, because the Tories and Refugees 
in that neighborhood continually harassed him, 
and gave him no rest while he remained at home. 
He had rendered himself so obnoxious to them 
by his activity in the American cause that they 
made many threats against his life, and also 
threatened to burn his father’s house and mills, 
for harboring him. He complains at this time 
of the course the Whigs took, as doing much 
injury to the American cause—that many of the 
most active were seeking hiding-places, and some 
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even were courting the Tories in the neighbor- 
hood, to secure their safety—that an open and 
notorious communication was kept up between 
the city and country, to carry provisions and 
information to the British. The opposition to 
the cause of the colonies had increased, and the 
near proximity of the British army hed se much 
elated the disaffected, that they openly threat- 
ened vengeance against all who dare oppose them. 

It was almost dangerous for an open, active pa- 

triot to live in the neighborhood, and at one time 

Colonel Lacey had serious thoughts of removing 

farther back into the interior, both on account of 

greater safety, and to get rid of the constant 
annoyance to which he was subjected. 

This disaffection ;extended to such a degree 
throughout the country, during the time Wash- 
ington, with his army, lay at the Valley Forge, 
that in many instances he found it very difficult 
to procure the necessary supplies for his troops. 
The military chest was quite empty, and the 
inhabitants would not furnish any thing to the 
army without pay, unless they were obliged to 
do so by force. The soldiers were in great want 
of straw, which could not be had because the 
farmers, most of whom were hostile, in the 
neighborhood of the camp, would not thresh their 
grain. To put a stop to this evasion, Washing- 
ton issued the following order, which we have no 
doubt brought the offending farmers to their 
senses : 

By His Excellency, George Washington, Esquire, 
General and Commander-in-chief of the Forces of 
the United States of America. 

By virtue of the power and direction to me 
especially given, I hereby enjoin and require all 
persons residing within seventy miles of my 
head-quarters to thresh one half of their grain 
by the first day of March next ensuing, on pain, 
in case of failure, of having all that shall re- 
main in sheaves after the period above mentioned, 
seized by the commissaries and quarter-masters of 
the army, and paid for as straw. Given under 
my hand, at head-quarters, near the. Valley 
Forge, in Philadelphia county, this 20th day of 
December, 1777. 

(Signed. ) G. WASHINGTON. 

By His Excellency’s command, 

Rosert H. Harrison, Secretary. 

He was not suffered, however, long to remain 
idle. At the opening of the year 1778 his sphere 
of usefulness was much enlarged by being ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general in the militia of Penn- 
sylvania, and assigned to the discharge of most 
arduous and important duties. He received the 
following communication, announcing his ap- 
pointment, from the President of the Executive 
Council ; ‘ 


Lancaster, January 9th, 1778. 
Sir :—You are this day appointed a brigadier- 
general of this state, and the secretary will, by 
Colonel Hart, forward to you a commission em- 
powering you to act as such. 

Brigadier-General Potter has obtained leave to 
visit his family, and you are to take the command 
in his absence. 

Two classes of the militia from the county of 
York, two from the county of Cumberland, two 
from the county of Northampton, and one from 
the county of Northumberland, are now ordered 
into the field, and the lieutenants of the counties 
of Philadelphia and of Bucks are directed to 
supply you with twenty light-horse each, without 
officers, as they must be necessarily divided into 
small parties where officers will be useless. 

I am, sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
(Signed: ) THos. WHARTON; Jr., Pres. 
To Bria.-Gren. Lacey, at camp. 

Accompanying the above, was the following 
from the Secretary of the Executive Council, 
enclosing his commission : 

Lancaster, January 9th, 1778. 

Sir :—Enclosed is a commission authorizing 
you to act as a brigadier-general in the militia of 
this state. 

I congratulate you on this appointment, which, 
at the same time it does you honor in acknow- 
ledging your merit as an officer, affords a reason- 
able ground of hope for benefit to the public, by 
calling you into the field in an important station. 
I sincerely wish you success, and am, with great 
respect, Your very humble servant, 

(Signed. ) T. Martack, Secretary. 
To Bria.-Gen. Lacey, at camp. 

The bestowal of this commission was confer- 
ring a high honor upon Colonel Lacey, and when 
we consider that at this time he was not yet 
twenty-three years of age, and was promoted 
over the lieutenants and also the sub-lieutenants 
of the different counties, who were older in years 
than himself, and many of whom outranked him, 
it appears more than a simple approval of merit, 
and exhibits the great confidence reposed in him 
by the Executive Council. His future activity 
and usefulness showed this trust was not mis- 
placed. It would be but natural to suppose that 
the appointment of so young a man, over the 
heads of older officers, would have created a 
jealousy on their part toward him; such, how- 
ever, was not the case, because they all knew 
his superior qualifications for the station he was 
called to fill. As evidence of the satisfaction his 
appointment gave to the militia officers of his 
own county, it need only be mentioned that 





Colonel Kirkbride, the lieutenant of Bucks, wrote 
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him the moment he heard of his promotion. His 
letter is dated at Bellevue, 13th of January, 1778, 
in which he compliments him upon his appoint- 
ment, while he regrets the loss of so able and 
efficient a sub-lieutenant, As soon as General 
Lacey received his commission, he prepared to 
enter upon the discharge of his new duties, which 
were onerous enough to have shaken the confi- 
dence of a more experienced officer. 

This honor was none the less pleasing because 
it was unsolicited; as the first intimation he had 
of it was the notification of his appointment from 
the President of the Council. At first, he thought 
of refusing the commission, because of his youth 
and want of confidence in himself to fill so high 
a station; but upon reflection he concluded to 
accept, as it might afford him a better opportu- 
nity to serve his country, in whose cause his 
heart was fully enlisted. He immediately re- 
ceived a very pressing invitation from General 
Potter to come and see him at camp; but when 
he arrived there, he found the general had left, 
and things were in great confusion, of which he 
gives the following account. He says, ‘‘I found 
the camp in a deplorable condition ; Major-Gene- 
ral Armstrong and General Potter gone, the 
number of the troops reduced from about three 
thousand to six hundred; those lately departed 
had left their camp-equipage strewed every- 
where—muskets, cartouch-boxes, camp-kettles 
and blankets—some in and some out of the huts 
the men had left, with here and there a tent, 
some standing and some fallen down. No one 
seeming to have the charge or care of them, my 
first efforts weremade to have them collected and 
sent off to a place of safety. How easy it would 
have been for a few of the enemy to have driven 
the scattered militia at the different posts on the 
roads leading to Philadelphia.. Not more than 
sixty rank and file being at this-camp, . the 
destruction of near three thousand stand of arms 
and accoutrements here might have beeen easily 
effected, which the enemy most certainly would 
have done, had they known the unprotected state 
these arms were in.” 

The above condition of things at camp shows 
not a very flattering prospect under which the 
general was to commence his new career. The 
obstacles he had to contend against seemed almost 
insurmountable ;. but his: iron will and steady 
perseverance overcame them all. The responsi- 
bilities he now assumed were arduous and harass- 
ing in the extreme, and it is cause of astonish- 
ment that he discharged them so as to give such 
entire satisfaction to the commander-in-chief. 
The British lay in snug winter-quarters in Phi- 
ladelphia, enjoying themselves amid the comforts 
and luxuries of the capital; while Washington 





and his band of heroes were quartered in rude 
and cheerless huts near Valley Forge, where they 
suffered from cold, want of provisions, and many 
other causes. The enemy made frequent incur- 
sions from Philadelphia into the country, to ob- 
tain provisions and forage, as well as to strike 
terror into the minds of the few inhabitants who 
remained loyal to the cause of the colonies. The 
country people were also in the daily practice of 
carrying produce of all kinds into the city, which 
they sold to the enemy for a high price; and at 
the same time gave them much valuable informa- 
tion as to the situation of affairs in the surround- 
ing country. These spies, for they were in reality 
such, informed them who were the most active 
Whigs, and where they lived; and it was not in- 
frequent that strong parties of the enemy came 
out from the city in the night, surprised and car- 
ried off as prisoners the most useful citizens, be- 
sides burning houses, barns, mills, and doing 
other damage to property. Mills one some of 
the streams were secretly engaged in grinding 
grain for the use of the British army, which was 
conveyed into the city under a strong escort. It 
was the desire of Washington to break up this 
dangerous connection between the town and 
country, and to General Lacey, with his raw 
militia, was intrusted this important duty. The 
situation of Washington in winter-quarters, west 
of the Schuylkill, prevented him from checking 
these incursions, and, besides, his force was too 
weak to spare any part of it for this purpose. 
His field of operations extended from the Schuy!- 
kill to the Delaware; and the district of country 
between these two rivers was placed under his 
jurisdiction. His situation, while it was full of 
responsibility, was at the same time dangerous 
and delicate. All the surrounding country was 
much disaffected, and in many parts the inhabit- 
ants were open in their adherence to the British. 
The enemy had declared they would have him 
dead or alive, and their spies watched him s0 
closely that all his movements were well known 
to them. The troops he had under him were raw 
militia, badly armed and equipped, and almost 
entirely unused to the duties of a soldier; they 
were slow coming into the field, and often, at the 
expiration of their period of service, he was left 
almost without a command. And then, to add to 
his unpleasant situation, he was often obliged to 
dismantle the mills, and to destroy the crops, 
and other private property of his relations, 
friends and neighbors, to prevent them falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Now, when we 
consider that he was a young man, not yet 
twenty-three years of age, and without much 
experience in the world, when he assumed this 
command, we become sensible of the trying pos! 
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tion in which he was placed. He shrunk from 
no duty, however unpleasant it might be, but 
carried out every order of Washington in the 
most decided manner, and with strict impartiality. 
He passed the winter and spring in scouring the 
country within the limits of his command, and 
during this time he was engaged in several dan- 
gerous enterprises against the enemy. 

Soon after General Lacey assumed the com- 
mand of his brigade, Washington addressed him 
the following letter, in the shape of instructions 
as to the line of duty he was to be employed in. 
It was dated 

Head-Quarters, Valley Forge, Jan. 28, 1778. 

Sir,—I received your favor dated the 21st 
inst. I must request that you will exert your- 
self to fulfill the intention of keeping a body of 
troops in the country where you are posted. 
Protecting the inhabitants is one of the ends de- 
signed, and preventing supplies and intercourse 
with the enemy and city is the other. This, per- 
haps, with the utmost vigilance cannot be totally 
effected; but I must entreat you to take every 
step that may render it possible. As to the re- 
duction of your numbers, I wish you to make 
timely application to the President of the State, 
to keep up the necessary force under your com- 
mand, 

I am well informed that many persons, under 
the pretence of furnishing the inhabitants of 
Germantown, and near the enemy’s lines, afford 
immense supplies to the Philadelphia market—a 
conduct highly prejudicial to us, and contrary to 
every order. It is therefore become proper to 
make an example of some guilty one, that the 
rest may expect a like fate, should they persist. 
This I am determined to put into execution; and 
request you when a suitable object falls into 
your hands, that you will send him here with a 
witness; or let me know his name, when you 
shall have power to try, and (if proved guilty) 
to execute. This you will be pleased to make 
known to the people, that they may again have 
warning. Your want of whisky I cannot remedy 
—we are in the same situation here, and nothing 
effectual can be done until the arrival of the 
Committee of Congress, whom we expect every 
day. I am, sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
(Signed) Gro. WASHINGTON. 

General Lacey first established his head-quar- 
ters at Graham (or Graeme) Park, situated near 
the county line, not far from where the Doyles- 
town and Willow Grove turnpike crosses that 
road. He fixed his depot of provisions and 
stores at Doylestown, because of the security of 
the place, at which place he stationed a small 
guard for their protection. He wrote the Presi- 





dent of the Council from camp, the 24th of Janu- 
ary, complaining of the slowness with which the 
militia came in, and stated that his numbers 
were not adequate to prevent communication 
with the city. He says his force was as follows: 
‘* About seventy rank and file at his camp, at 
Smithfield, and at the Spring House and Ply- 
mouth about three hundred.” This was a very 
small force to watch such an extensive scope of 
country <s was intrusted tohim. He considered 
his situation too much exposed where he was, for 
the strength of his force, and deemed it advisable 
to move farther into the country, to wait a rein- 
forcement. For this purpose he changed his 
camp to Rodman’s farm, in Warwick, where he 
had his head-quarters until about the first of 
March, when he moved down the York road to 





Head-quarters at Crooked Billet. 


the Crooked Billet, now Hatborough, where he 
encamped. The camp at ‘‘G. Rodman’s, War- 
wick,’”’ was on what is now known as the Poor 
House farm; and the Mr. Rodman mentioned, 
was a sterling patriot of those days, and, like 
Generci Lacey, was excommunicated from the 
Friend’s meeting, for taking sides with the colo- 
nies. He answered Washington’s letter of the 
23d from Rodman’s farm, and mentioned among 
other things an accident which took place in camp 
on the 24th. A spark of fire communicated with 
the cartridges, by which about six thousand were 
destroyed, some tents and cartridge-boxes con- 
sumed, and five men severely burned. He also 
states in the same letter that the communication 
with the city was chiefly carried on by women, 
Up to the 2d of February, nearly a month 
after he took the command of the brigade, none 
of the militia, either from Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, York or Northampton counties, had 
joined him, and only two horsemen from Phila- 
delphia and Bucks. With this small force he 


found it impossible to accomplish any thing, and 
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to add to his other causes of trouble, his men 
were so badly supplied with rations by the proper 
department, that two-thirds of their time, when 
not engaged in other duty, was employed in col- 
lecting provisions. The want of a properly orga- 
nized commissariat seems to have been a great 
drawback upon the efficiency of his operations 
when he first assumed the command, and the 
abuses which grew out of it caused much mur- 
muring among the people, Troops, when not 
supplied by the proper state authorities, will 
pillage in spite of all their officers can do, and in 
this instance they did not refrain from it. Some- 
times parties of militia, with arms in their hands, 
went through the country, without authority, 
and took articles by force, indiscriminately from 
friend and foe. This conduct rendered the service 
unpopular with many—they deemed it bad enough 
to be robbed by their enemies, but entirely in- 
supportable when thus treated by those whom 
they considered friends, and had a right te look 
to for protection, Of course, General Lacey 
suffered by this conduct, but as soon as it came 
to his knowledge, he took immediate measures 
to remedy the evil complained of. This he ac- 
complished by organizing, as soon as possible, a 
commissary department, by which means supplies 
were regularly furnished his command, except 
now and then, in a case of great necessity, he 
was obliged to levy contributions upon the in- 
habitants, but which was always done under 
orders, and by direction of an officer, vouchers 
being given for whatever was taken. Private 
pillage by the soldiers was entirely broken up, 
and the murmurings of the people quieted. 

The intercourse between the city and country 
was kept up, in spite of all the exertions made 
by General Lacey to put a stop to it, and on the 
8th of February, Washington wrote him to allow 
every thing captured, going into, or coming out 
of the city, to redound to the benefit of the men, 
in order to incite them to greater activity; but 
at the same time the commander-in-chief advised 
him to move his camp nearer the city, and instead 
of trusting to fixed guards, to keep out constant 
patroles and scouts in every direction, His 
force, by the 15th of February, had dwindled 
down to sixty men fit for duty, not more than 
sufficient to guard his own camp and stores, and 
the surrounding country was left almost wholly 
unprotected from the incursions of the enemy. 
On the night of the 13th, a large body of the 
enemy’s horse came as far up the York road as 
Butler’s tavern, now the Willow Grove, thirteen 
miles from the city. They took Mr, Butler pri- 
soner, thence went to Major Wright’s tavern, near 
Whitemarsh, captured the major and some other 
persons, and returned in safety. The next night 








a large body of cavalry and infantry surprised 
the village of Smithfield, and made some pri- 
soners, On the evening of the 17th Newtown was 
visited by these marauders, where they took 
prisoner Major Murray and some of his men, and 
robbed the fulling-mill at that place of all the 
cloth that was init, The news of the descent 
upon Newtown reached General Lacey the next 
morning, when he immediately marched his 
whole disposable force in that direction, hoping 
to be able to intercept the enemy in their retreat, 
but before he arrived there, he learned they had 
left the place and returned to Philadelphia. 


| About the 23d he made an attempt, by order of 


General Washington, to destroy a large quantity 
of hay at Point-no-Point, which, it was feared, 
would fall into the hands of the enemy. He 
made two attempts to destroy it, both of which 
failed, because his guide deceived him. He again 
changed his head-quarters, and on the 3d of 
March we find him encamped at the Crooked 
Billet. Inthe meantime he had been very active 
in the discharge of his arduous duties, but his 
usefulness was much impaired by the smallness 
of his numbers. It seemed almost impossible to 
induce the militia to turn out, and those who did 
join him were mostly without arms, and he had 
no means of supplying them. About the first of 
March a large drove of cattle were captured by 
the enemy, because he had no men to spare to 
protect them, while they were being driven to 
Washington’s camp. 

The reader will be able to judge, from the fol- 
lowing letters, of the unpleasant situation in 
which General Lacey was placed. The first is 
to General Potter, and is as follows: 

Camp, Crooxep BILet, 
March 4th, 1778. 

Dear GENERAL:—You very well know the 
situation you left me in, and the declining state 
of the militia, which, at last, was reduced so 
low that I could not, on the greatest emergency, 
parade more than forty men. In this forlorn 
condition, I thought proper to send all the arms 
and stores belonging to the brigade to Allentown. 
The time of these forty was to expire in a few 
days; and no tidings of a fresh supply near, ! 
expected to be left alone. In this melancholy 
predicament, I moved my little camp to the 
banks of the Neshaminy, where I could not be 
easily surprised. But, to my comfort, a few 


days before their time expired, near 400 un- 
armed men arrived from Cumberland, and about 
80 from York county. I immediately sent off 
express after express to forward down some 
arms, which were deposited at Colonel Antes’s; 
but, to my sad misfortune, the whole were UB- 
Col. Antes was from home, and no 


successful. 
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person left in his room to officiate. I then 
detached off wagons, I thought sufficient, to 
bring the arms to complete my numbers; but 
the road proved so bad, they only brought 
three hundred. In the mean time, I picked 
up one hundred old arms, which had not been 
moved for want of wagons, and gave them to 
the men; but near fifty of them were without 
flints, and not one flint in camp to supply them. 
The evening my arms arrived, my other little 
party’s time expired. Here I was, in the midst 
of business, and that all in confusion; Major 
Cummings, whose business this was to see after, 
was gone to Lancaster. At this critical moment 
a large party of cattle was on the way to camp, 
the drover of which applied to me for a guard; 
but, in my tattered condition, I thought myself 
unable to supply him. I advised him to keep 
back in the country, where I thought there was 
no danger; but he, keeping too low, the cattle 
were taken by the enemy the next night, near 
Bartholomew’s tavern. Many censure me, for 
not sending a guard with them, which I think was 
out of my power, in the condition I then was; 
for the men had double duty to do, for their own 
safety. From this detail you will be able to see 
how things have passed since you left me. At 
this time I am cruelly off for provisions. I keep 
my men all in one camp, as yet. 


I am, dear general, etc., 
(Signed) J. Lacey, 


The second was addressed to General Arm- 
strong, and dated 


Camp, CrooxepD BItxer, 
March 4th, 1778. 


Dear GeneraL:—Little did I expect to take 
the field so soon, when I saw you last; neither 
did I expect so much trouble was allotted ta me, 
as I have found since I have had the command. 
I do not mean hard fatigue of body, for that, 
where things go on smoothly, I pride in; but it 
is the incessant fatigue and anxiety of mind of 
Which I complain. I have been turned out into 
a wide country to protect its inhabitants, and 
stop an intercourse with the enemy (which it 
would require two thousand troops to effect) 
with only fifty men, which was actually my 
strength for a long time; and when a reinforce- 
ment came, they were helpless, and without 
arms, and none in camp. It was some time 
before the arms (which were at Colonel Antes’s 
and at Allentown) could be brought to camp, for 
the want of wagons. While in this awkward 
situation, a drove of cattle, which was passing 
through the country, was taken by the enemy, 
on account of my not being able to provide them 
With a guard. 





We are sadly off, for want of provisions. What 
we do get is almost carrion, and not our allow- 
ance of that. 

I am, dear general, with respect, 
Your most obdt. and humble servant, 
(Signed) J. Lacey. 
General ArMsTRONG. 


The state of affairs described in the above 
letter seems almost sufficient to have shaken the 
resolution of any man, or at least to have dis- 
couraged him. But it was not so with General 
Lacey; he was made of sterner stuff; his soul 
was fired with a lofty patriotism, and he allowed 
no discouraging circumstances to come between 
him and the duty he owed to his country. He 
labored on unceasingly, and, whether in prosper- 
ity or adversity, he was ever the same unwaver- 
ing and devoted friend to the cause of liberty. 
If tried by the dangers by which he was sur- 
rounded, and the difficulties he had to contend 
against, he stands forth as true a patriot as was 
found in the land. He filled up the measure of 
his duty, equal te any officer who served in the 
armies of the struggling colonies; and the people 
of his native county and state should be proud 
and jealous of his memory and reputation, 

We make the two following extracts from 
General Lacey’s correspondence, in arder to 
show how general was the disaffection of the 
people in the region of country embraced within 
his field of operations. The first is dated March 
the 4th, and addressed to the president ef the 
council, as follows: 


‘‘Srr :—It is distressmg to learn the number 
of people who flock to the enemy with market- 
ing; amongst whom are many young fellows who 
have fled from their homes, to save their fines, 
and are carrying on a peddling-trade between 
the city and country. I have taken several of 
them, who were going to the enemy with parcels 
of meal on their backs. Some of them I am 
acquainted with, and I do believe they were 
going to join the enemy.” 


The second is dated March the 11th, and also 
addressed to the president of the council, In 
speaking of scouting around the country, he 
Says: 

**As soon as I approach within eight or ten 
miles of the enemy’s lines, the inhabitants, hav- 
ing their horses concealed in by-places, mount 
them, and taking their way through fields and 
private paths, repair directly to the city with the 
intelligence that the rebels are in the neighbor- 
hood. Not one word of intelligence can we 
procure from them—not even the directions of 
the roads.” 

He rendered himself, by his zeal and activity, 
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particularly obnoxious to the Tories and all other 
disaffected persons, who endeavored to do him 
all the injury they possibly could. Charges 
were made against him, to his superiors, that he 
showed partiality, and allowed his own friends 
and relations to pass to and from the city with 
impunity, hoping thereby to injure his reputa- 
tion. But in every case he showed that such 
charges were false and malicious, and propa- 
gated by his enemies. So far from showing any 
partiality to his own friends, he was often obliged 
to put in execution the most stringent orders 
against his Tory relations; and some of them 
were so much embittered against him, for the 
strictness with which he discharged his duty, 
that they never forgave him, as long as they 
lived. 

From the Crooked Billet, General Lacey, with 
his command, moved down to Whitemarsh, where 
we find him encamped on the 11th of March. 
From this place he made a return of the strength 
of his brigade, as follows: 


Present at this place, rank and file 
On command with cattle do. 


. 399 
50 


Do. do. with Captain Henderson and 
Captain Humphreys, in Bucks county . 50 
At Doylestown, guarding stores . . . . 386 
ee ee es ee ie es OG a 
Cee ee et aaa es 
PE re eee ee 
616 


He remained only a few days in camp at 
Whitemarsh, when he again moved up toward 
the Neshaminy, in order to protect the mills 
along that stream, many of which were grinding 
grain for the army. Some of them had a large 
stock of grain and flour on hand, and it was 
feared the enemy might make a sudden foray 
and destroy them. In order to prevent the 
cattle, horses and wagons, forage and all kinds 
of stock fulling into the hands of the enemy, 
Washington determined to have them collected 
and driven to the American army; giving certifi- 
cates to the owners, so that the deserving might, 
at some future day, receive pay. The property 
of the Tories, in particular, was to be taken care 
of. For the accomplishment of this object, Gene- 
ral Wayne issued an order to General Lacey, 
dated ‘‘ Bensalem, March 15th, 1778,” command- 
ing him to order his troops on this service, and to 
superintend the execution thereof. This was a 
delicate duty, for he had to deal with friends and 
foes alike, but he discharged this, as he did every 
other duty, to the entire satisfaction of the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

We insert the following order, because it has 
reference to the collection of horses mentioned 





above, and also mentions certain villainies prac- 
ticed upon the inhabitants. It is interesting to 
the people of Bucks county, because of the local- 
ity from whence it was written. 
Brigade Orders. 
Doy.testown, March 19th, 1778, 

Parol, Salem; Countersign, Wilmington. 

Officer of the day, to-morrow, Major Mitchell. 

Adjt. of York county, detail 3 captains, 3 ser- 
geants, 4 corporals, 48 privates. 

All horses taken from the inhabitants, not re- 
ceived by Colonel Butler, are to be sent to Zenas 
Fell’s, where a guard is appointed to have the 
care of them until the owners come and take 
them away. 

A party of men is to be sent through the 
neighborhood, to search for horses, which it is 
reported some villains, belonging to the militia, 
have concealed, in order to convey away by 
stealth, when their time expires. Should any 
be found so concealed, they are to be brought to 
camp, with the persons in whose custody they 
are found. ‘Tlie persons are to be confined; who 
shall suffer the severest punishment. 

No person whatever is to take any horse, on 
any pretense, from any of the inhabitants, on 
the penalty of suffering for their conduct. 

The general expects that neither field nor in- 
ferior officers will quarter out of camp. 

(Signed) J. Lacey, Brig. Genl. 

About this period the duty also devolved upon 
General Lacey of arresting several prominent 
citizens of Bucks county, for their adherence to 
and holding intercourse with the British. In 
most cases they were liberated on their parol, 
being bound, with good securities, in several 
hundred pounds, not to go out of the county, 
nor hold communication with the enemy. We 
do not deem it advisable to mention the names 
of any of these persons, because their descend- 
ants are now living in the county, are people of 
good standing, and are not now answerable for 
the treason of their ancestors. 

On the 19th of March, he placed Lieutenant 
Robert Vanhorn, of Southampton township, 
Bucks county, in command of a troop of horse, 
with the following instructions for his guidance: 

Camp, March 19th, 1778. 

Sir:—You are to proceed with your troop 
toward the encmwy’s lines—to keep on the roads 
leading to Bristol, to Smithfield, the York and 
the Whitemarsh roads. You will keep constant 


patrols on these roads, by night and day; and if 
the enemy should come out, you will imme 
diately send me notice. If your parties should 
meet with any people going to market, or avy 
persons whatever going to the city, and they 
endeavor to make their escape, you will order 
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your men to fire upon the villains, You will 
leave such on the roads, their bodies and their 
marketing lying together. This I wish you to 
execute on the first offenders you meet, that they 
may be a warning to others. You are to let no 
person whatever go tothe city. You are to stay 
on the lines until further orders, You will send 
me word of your movements, and what informa- 
tion you can get from the enemy, every day, by 
one of the troop. 
I am, sir, your most obdt., 
(Signed) J. Lacey. 
To Mr. VANHORN, 
Commanding the Light-Horse. 

During this season General Lacey and his 
small party were very active in scouring the 
country for many miles around Philadelphia. 
His force at some times was so much reduced 
that he was obliged to keep them in one body, 
and headed them himself, in expeditions against 
the enemy. He was ciosely watched by the 
British and Tories, and, as the spring opened, 
they were more active in their exertions to cap- 
ture him. In order to avoid surprise, he fre- 
quently changed his camp, and would not remain 
in some localities more than two or three days. 
By being thus constantly on his guard, he 
escaped the parties of the enemy who were sent 
out to surprise him. 

By the end of March, the intercourse with the 
enemy in Philadelphia had reached such a height, 
and become so injurious to the cause of the colo- 
nies, that it was held in serious consideration to 
depopulate the whole country between the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill rivers, for fifteen miles around 
the city, by compelling the inhabitants, by force, 
to remove back beyond that distance. A con- 
ference was held on this subject, at the Spring 
House, on the 23d instant, between Generals 
McIntosh and Lacey, and several field-officers of 
the army. They agreed upon the benefit the 
cause of independence would derive from the 
measure, and General McIntosh was authorized 
to lay the plan before General Washington, on 
his return to head-quarters. General Lacey also 
addressed him on the same subject, on the 29th, 
in which communication appears the following 
paragraph, showing the bad condition of things. 

“Every kind of villainy is carried on by the 
people near the enemy’s lines; and, from their 
general conduct, I am induced to believe but few 
real friends to America are left within ten miles 
of Philadelphia. Those who have appeared the 
least active, have either been made prisoners by 
the enemy, or compelled to fly to some other 
part of the country for safety. I have a num- 
ber of notorious offenders now confined, who 
Were taken by my parties, going to market.” 





When the people in the district to be depopu- 
lated heard what was contemplated, they were 
much alarmed, and sent two deputies to General 
Lacey, whom he designates as ‘‘R. V.” and 
“Mr, P.,” to lay their protest before him. 
They protested strongly against the measure, 
and said teams enough to remove one-third of 
their effects could not be procured in all that 
country; that it was cruel and distressing to 
send them away from their homes, and, if he 
would allow them to remain on their farms, they 
would submit to every insult from the two armies. 
Washington, in reply, said ‘‘the measure is rather 
desirable than practicable,” and, although he was 
aware of the good effect it would produce, if it 
could be carried out, he thought the obstacles 
too many and too serious to give his assent to 
the measure proposed. 

In his various scouts General Lacey had made 
several prisoners, principally persons who were 
carrying marketing to the enemy, and some who 
had acted as guides to them in their incursions 
into the country. By direction of the com- 
mander-in-chief, many of these were tried by 
court-martial, some found guilty and sentenced 
to be executed. One notorious offender, named 
“J. B——,” an inhabitant of Smithfield, Phila- 
delphia county, was sentenced to be hanged, but 
escaped from the provost-guard on the morning 
of the 20th of April, and went over to the enemy. 
He mentions two other persons as notorious cha- 
racters—named ‘J. M’ * end.“ J. W 
both of whom were tried. The sentence of many 
was afterward remitted, and they were sent to 
the Lancaster jail, to be placed at hard labor. 
He convened a court-martial, of which Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sidman was president, at North 
Wales, on the 21st of April, to try the officer 
who suffered the said “J. B ” to escape, and 
after a full hearing he was found guilty of the 
charge, and sentenced to be cashiered for such 
notorious neglectiof duty. He was a captain in 
the Northampton county militia, and was dis- 
missed from the camp, in accordance with the 
finding of the court. This severity was deemed 
advisable, because of late several prisoners had 
been suffered to escape, and it was thought neces- 
sary to make an example of some one who neg- 
lected his duty. On the 9th of April he writes 
to General Washington from Doylestown, and 
reports a severe skirmish between some of his 
troops stationed at Smithfield, and a large party 
of the British. The enemy came up on the morn- 
ing of the 8th, with a large force, and attacked 
Captain Humphrey’s command, consisting of a 
small party of continentals, before daylight. The 
enemy were supposed to be three hundred strong, 
and took the Americans entirely by surprise. 
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Captain Humphrey narrowly escaped being cap- 
tured, as he and some of his men ran out the 
back as the British entered the front door, He 
collected a small party hastily, and opened a 
severe fire upon the enemy, who, after skirmish- 
ing awhile, retired with considerable loss. The 
loss of the Americans was one killed, two wound- 
ed, and one officer taken prisoner. The same 
morning a party of his scouts fell in with a body 
of the enemy, on the York road, near Doctor 
Benneville’s, and suffered a loss of five killed 
and two badly wounded. About the same time, 
the enemy made an incursion up to Bristol, and 
captured Colonel Penrose and some other officers, 
and returned again to the city without meeting 
with any opposition. After General Lacey dis- 
charged the Northampton county militia, whose 
time of service had expired, he moved with his 
whole force toward Philadelphia, on learning that 


mantown road toward the York road. He marched 
as far as Edge Hill, when finding the enemy had 





net cet me 


pired, but they did not reach camp until the 
others had left. From this cause his force had 
dwindled down, on the 27th day of April, to 
fifty-three men fit for duty; and in reply to Gen. 
Armstrong, who wrote him on the 21st, making 
inquiries about his numbers, and other matters 
of interest connected with the service, he makes 
the following statement of his forces for some 
time past. He says: 

‘‘My numbers, after General Potter left me, 
decreased every day, until they were reduced to 
the amount mentioned in my former letter. On 
the 24th of February, my returns from York and 
Cumberland amounted to four hundred and fifty, 
rank and file, fit for duty; March 4th, I had 
two hundred and seventy-eight present, fit for 
duty, one hundred and twenty-four on command; 


_ March 2\st, three hundred and fifteen present 
fit for duty, forty-seven on command; March 
a body of the enemy had filed off from the Ger- | 


26th, one hundred and sixty-two present fit for 
duty, one hundred and forty-eight on command; 
April 6th, one hundred and fifty-eight present fit 


returned to the city, he moved his little command | for duty, one hundred and ten on command; 


up the York road to the Billet, where he en- 
camped. He sent an order for the baggage- 
wagons he had left at North Wales to join him at 
the Billet the same night; but failing to start 
until the next morning, they were met on their 
way down by a party of the enemy’s horse, by 
which they sustained a loss of one wagon, and 
eight horses, besides having several men severely 
wounded, and five or six made prisoners, 

The time of two-thirds of his men was now 
about to expire, and from the smallness of the 
numbers left him, he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to draw in his scouts and to keep his force 
in one body. Two classes of the militia, from 
the counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, York, and 
Cumberland, were ordered into the field to supply 
the place of those whose time of service had ex- 





April 19th, two hundred and fifteen present fit 
for duty, thirty-six on command; April 27th, 
fifty-three present fit for duty, none on com- 
mand. 

‘This is the true state of my brigade at these 
different times, except a party of horse from 
Bucks and Philadelphia counties, of between 
fifteen and twenty, whose times have all expired, 
and who have left me.” 

The numbers seem very small, indeed, for the 
amount of duty imposed upon them. They had 
to watch the five main roads leading into the 
city, with a detachment for head-quarters, and 
another to guard the stores at Doylestown; be- 
sides frequent scouts had to be sent off in various 
directions on extra duty. 

[ Zo be continued. 
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FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE HENRY ELLEN. 


How fair this scene, 
Lit by the moon! 
And though the night is one of June, 
Still, pallid looks yon widowed queen— 
Mourning her lord she goes. 
And, see! this solemn, tranquil hour, 
O’erburdened by her woes, 
She flingeth to the waves her dower; 
And thinking of Ais crimson shroud, 
Her golden tresses shorn, she takes 
The veil of yonder cloud. 





And still the waves that took her gold, 
Laugh on the shore, and sing, and dance— 
Teaching a moral old; 
For these small waves that round me glance, 
Are types of that great human sea, 
Whose billows plash, and dash, and roll, 
Oblivious of the dowry 
Flung them by some grand soul. 
And ever thus with passion’s breath, 
The human billows rush and roar, 
And dance, and burst upon the shore— 
The iron shore of death! 





BERNICE ATHERTON; 


OR SPRING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 





BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 
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Amone@ the mountain-crags the bleak winds 
struggled fiercely with the sunbeams; thither 
had the powers of storm withdrawn to fight out 
the wintry battle, begun so vigorously, more 
than six months before, in the lowlands. A 
desperate conflict was going on still between the 
elements in this mountain fastness, but there 
was no reason in the doubt, if any body enter- 
tained it, as to whether the forces of the sun 
would in the end be victorious. 

The buds would swell in the branches, and 
lovely in their indignation were the old forest- 
trees as they came out thus openly on the side 
of the sun; the spring grass would make a way 
for itself through the last autumn’s brown dead 
leaves, proclaiming, in its most audible way, that 
it was going for spring; the brooks, too, would 
run, there was no stopping them, pell-mell, as if 
possessed, over and between the rocks, head-first, 
downward toward the valley, to let the people 
of the village know what was going on in the 
mountain; and here and there, in the most out 
of the way and absurd places, shadowy white, 
yellow and blue flowers would look out, against 
every dictate of prudence, exposing themselves, 
in the tumult, to the penalty of sudden death. 
Like strangers in the land, they seemed uncom- 
fortable, frightened, lost, as if wondering in 
their heart of hearts ‘how in all the world did 
we get here?” 

Yes, it was spring-time in the mountain as 
well as in the valley, in spite of the cold, raw 
wind that swept up and down the rocky gorge, 
and the leng, heavy days of rain, and the patches 
of snow to be seen here and there, and the towers 
of ice which remained in some places where the 
sunlight never penetrated, and the dismal fog 
which, like a disheartened shade, crept up the 
mountain-sides, day after day, despairing of ever 
being laid by any spell or wand. There was no 
manner of sense in the civil war kept up by the 
elements, and Nature, entertaining a just sense 
of her rights, in maintenance of her dignity, was 
bound to put an end to it. 

But in the old brown hut built on the ledge of 
rock on the mountain-side, which was of the 
same color with the rock, and hardly distin- 








guishable from it—in that old hut, where influ- 
ences similar to those opposing ones of nature 
were at work, the victory bade fair to be of an- 
other description; for there sense and spirit were 
at variance. 

Devilism and something like angelic influences 
were in conflict in the old brown dwelling. Poor, 
contracted as it was, the most gigantic passions 
took up their abode there, and found ample scops 
and play. 

There, at times, Jep lorded it like any native ty- 
rant, and there Bernice, in consequence, was fre- 
quently in open rebellion; but it was seldom that 
she got the better of his tyrannic dispensations. 

If any one would like to see Jep Tassie, there 
he is, walking up the slippery, stony path to- 
ward the wooden hut; and that is Bernice, sit- 
ting near the lime-kiln fire, weaving a basket, 
which will complete the dozen that Oliver—that 
is Mr. Tassie—engaged to take down to Briarton 
to-morrow. 

Jasper has been talking like a fiend, as he is 
quite competent to do. To this competency the 
people that work in the mine on Mr. Devlin’s 
place, and such good folk in Briarton as have 
had the pleasure of listening to his blasphemous 
volubility, will testify. An angry flush is on the 
face of Bernice, as if she felt outraged, child, 
and ignorant, as she is. Her eyes flash—if she 
were less indignant she would weep; but if it is 
with her to-day as it is on almost every other 
day, presently the fire of her wrath will die out, 
frost will settle on the heart and brain the flames 
have scathed, and she will shrink within herself, 
and fall to thinking—become moody as they call 
it. It is piteous to see how this childhood is 
developing among its surrounding influences— 
the want of confidence, the increasing mistrust, 
the little of peace and joy, the baleful growth of 
all their dreary opposites; and stranger still, to 
see the involuntary efforts her soul puts forth to 
stop that evil growth. 

It is nothing unusual that has happened this 
morning; but something cruel and unjust. In- 
wardly as well as outwardly—this you will inevi- 
tably infer from your observation of him—Jep is 
a deformity, an ugly, evil dwarf. Born in an 
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eclipse, one might say, for there is no light in 
him. His great head, covered with straight, 
coarse, black hair, and his swarthy face, wrin- 
kled as it is, give him the appearance of a full- 
grown man, yet he is barely eighteen. He has 
a hooked nose, like a Jew; eyes flashing and 
revengeful, like a Turk; the mouth of a shark; 
and glittering pointed teeth, that would not be 
amiss in the jaw of a wild beast. He has the 
general presentment of an infidel—that is, of a 
monstrosity incapable of belief in, and conse- 
quently of, origination of good in any shape. 

This monster head is attached by a long wiry 
neck to the short and ill-shaped body of Jasper 
Tassie; and this is the figure that climbs the 
rock and goes whistling and grinning away, 
leaving Bernice to the solitude which she has 
learned to love, to the thoughts from which she 
has been accustomed hitherto to derive whatever 
of strength she was capable, poor child, of ex- 
torting, or they of yielding. 

Bernice Atherton was not noticeable for the 
loveliness of her bodily presence—yet a very 
model of beauty when compared with Jasper. 
Her hair was of an unqualified red, and quite 
unmanageable; her eyes blue; her face well- 
browned with exposure to the sun and wind. 
She was four years younger than Jasper, but 
taller than he, and well-shaped, and, I repeat it, 
though no beauty, she was a model of elegance, 
when compared with him. 

The medial operatives of the present crisis 
assume, with all reverence be it said, a great 
deal. Their system is founded on a supposition 
eminently worthy of the woman, whose sole en- 
treaty was that her two sons. might be placed, 
the one on the right hand and the other on the 
left of the Christ supplicated, imagining that his 
kingdom was to come with observation.—As far 
as I am able to discover, these spiritual go- 
betweens have in no instance accomplished so 
much in behalf of their devotees as solitude, 
sorrow and a far-off recollection wrought for 
this lonely child, named Bernice Atherton, who 
was Jep Tassie’s adopted sister, and intended 
wife—yes, actually he talked of marrying the 
girl! 

But all these preserving influences seemed to 
fail of producing any tranquilizing influence 
upon the child this morning. When Jep left 
her and went up to the house, she sat and 
watched him until he was out of sight, and 
thought of all that he had said. In vain she 
took up her work and tried thus to rid herself 
of a hateful consciousness of his presence. The 
strips of bark used in the basket-weaving fell 
from her hands again, and the words he had 
spoken were alone with her; she forgot every 





thing beside; they embodied themselves, taking 
the form of images of terror. 

He had called her a nuisance before. He had 
said that she was of no earthly good to any 
human being—he had made oftentimes the same 
brutal threats that were now again reiterated, 
concerning the matrimonial affair, but never had 
the taunts and threats aroused in her quite so 
rebellious and desperate a mood as now. While 
he stood there with her by the kiln-side talking, 
she had looked away, in her despair, up toward 
the heavens and sighed; and he, observant of 
her every word and motion—for he was jealous 
of her almost past belief—called her, in conse- 
quence of the innocent look and irrepressible 
sigh, a fool and an idler, because, he said, he 
knew she was thinking of the angel, and it was 
high time for her to get rid of that nonsense—as 
if indeed the angels, supposing there were such 
creatures, had any thing to do with her! 

And Bernice said to herself when he had gone 
what she had said to herself repeatedly while he 
was near, ‘‘I might a great deal better be think- 
ing of devils, for they’re enough sight nearer 
I guess. If there aint any angels there be devils 
enough, I’m sure.” 

She says this now in the solitude of the wild 
place, as she looks up to the great vault arching 
high above tree-top and towering crag, radiant 
in the sunlight as the face of a dead saint, who 
is, we know, never so alive as when he lies be- 
fore us silent, breathless, and we call him DEAD. 
Are not those peaceful heavens able to send forth 
from all the vastness of their circuit a presence 
and a voice for the seeing and the hearing of that 
desolate child? Is she to be left alone with the 
tantalizing, barren horror of Jep’s unbelief? 

In her despairing sorrow, which will not seek 
relief in tears, for she has tested such and all 
similar modes of relief sufficiently to know how 
little they profit; she will not look upward for 
the angel, she has done with that, she says. Jep 
has succeeded at last in robbing her of her faith. 
And what has he given her in exchange? It is 
not possible that he should make a substitution. 
Nevertheless the vacated place of that once pre- 
vailing thought is not left altogether unsupplied. 

A longing for liberty not quite new to her, but 
more intense, more intelligent, than she has ever 
felt before, awakens within her. It is sq hopeful, 
so uncontrollable, that it seems to send a new 
life through her veins: whichever way she looks 
she beholds freedom’s personation—every voice 
breaking upon that silence tells her of it. The 
brooks run whichever way they will; the birds 
flit to and fro, and choose the tree and the branch 
where they will build their nest. Liberty is ® 
reality—every thing about her speaks of it, tells 
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her so. If she could only get away into some 
place where Jep and his mother would be sure 
not to find her, would not that be liberty ? Would 
not that be life ? 
_ She did not take Tassie into the account. In 
her desire to escape she was aware of but two 
presences from which she longed to fly, Oliver 
was kinder than the rest, she was never afraid 
of him; he sometimes had a pleasant word to 
say; he performed little acts of kindness, which 
seemed to show that he thought of her, and with 
pity. If there was nothing of a decidedly meri- 
torious character, or independent virtue in his 
dealings with her, if his kindness was nothing 
more than the absence of cruelty, it had at least 
that much to commend it. 

The young basket-weaver’s face and hands 
were chilled with the cold; the dress she wore 
was no sort of protection from the keen breeze 
which swept up through the valley and down 
from the heights above. Her feet were cased in 
a pair of boy’s boots, much too large for her, 
which had grown red and ragged with long wear- 
ing; on her head, instead of hood or bonnet, she 
wore the remnant of a woollen cap, which also, 
as well as the boots, had been a portion of Jep’s 
personal property, and had seen years of service 
before they fell to her. Her dress was of cotton, 
patched, and yet tattered, and over her shoulders 
was pinned an apron, which was certainly but a 
slight defense from the cold, damp April breeze. 
Altogether, the poor girl made an odd spectacle. 
An object to turn upon for a second glance if you 
met her in a city street sweeping a crossing— 
odd as are the sights met in those highways, on 
which the crowded eye bestows no glance at all— 
and one to stand and chat with here in this soli- 
tary place, where she was keeping the solitary 
watch beside the lime-kiln fire. 

If there was no actual beauty in her face there 
was a deal beside. But Jep never saw it—nor 
Oliver, nor his wife. The features were large, 
all of them, but they were not gross; they ex- 
pressed capacity of soul, and possibility, if not 
positivity, of refinement. The blue eyes, shaded 
by the long, dark lashes, were lovely; they had 
& sweet, mild expression when the child was at 
peace, and not harassed and tantalized until 
every good capability of her character seemed 
buried in the aggravation of its every worst ten- 
dency. They were dreamy, spiritual eyes—they 
seemed to look beyond what was merely visible 
around her, and by some intangible avenue to go 
out and away into other seeing. Bernice was by 
no means born blind. 

On the morning of this day, before Jasper came 
down from the house to torment her, while she 
replenished the kiln-fire and kept watch of it, not 





of the fire thought she, nor of the basket-weaving 
she must finish before night, nor of the cold 
of that spring morning, nor yet of the loneliness 
and silence of that place, nor of her hard fate, 
But of the angel. 

As she looked from the dripping rocks and the 
black, matted leaves up to the great vault of 
heaven, it was as if with ardent expectation. 
She was thinking of the angel, and wondering. 
Her faith was never stronger than it was that 
morning—her heart was lighter than it had been 
for many days. For it was spring-time, the time 
of earth’s great resurrection, how could she but 
rejoice? It was indeed something like freedom 
to be out alone in the mountain forest, in the 
living spring-time! 

There had been days, whole days and weeks, 
in which Bernice had no recollection of that 
angel. Dark days were they, when every thing 
went wrong, and she alone seemed conscious, or 
suspicious of the wrong. When Jasper ruled 
over her, ruled because she could not always keep 
silence when silence was best, and in a conflict 
of tongue or hand his recklessness usually secured 
to him the victory. Days when she lived in mor- 
tal fear of him, when try as she might she could 
do nothing that satisfied, nothing that was right; 
when she saw neither the sun shining in heaven, 
nor had hearing for any hope, nor voice for any 
song; when, from long subjection to the angry 
countenances of the mother and son, they inter- 
fered with a diabolical spiritual effect between 
her and every view of life; when she walked 
abeut the hut like a poor whipped cur, as uncer- 
tain in movement, as pitiable in the uncertainty. 
Days when she was speechless, and tearless, and 
wretched. 

But these dark days were invariably succeeded 
by brightness—out of the cloud inevitably came 
the sun; in the midst of the night’s gloom out 
shone the stars. For always, when the want was 
greatest and most sorely felt, the thought came, 
which proved a wondrous deal; as on this morn- 
ing when she watched by the kiln-fire, and 
worked at the baskets, unmindful of the cold and 
damp. Glad to escape from the savage darkness 
of the house, she had gone out into the light of 
heaven. . . . But then Jasper came down! 

After he had gone away again, leaving an imp 
of a doubt in place of the angel, and all those 
rankling threats which fiercely bristled around 
that matrimonial intent of his to terrify her, in 
the midst of her confused reflections a thought, 
which seemed to grow out of the fiery flames she 
watched, all at once roused and excited her; she 
threw aside her work, stood up and looked around 
her, as if in some new perplexity, or bewilder- 
ment, questioning earth and heaven. 
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It was into the depth of the fiery furnace that | Whereupon the questioner came down, taking 
the wandering gaze peered steadfastly at length. | great strides, and walking rapidly, as if he had 
What were all those tongues of flame saying to been accustomed to mountain-paths all his days, 
the desolate child? What said the glowing pre- | as indeed he had been. 
sence standing at the door of the furnace, beck- | It is Paul Tintoret, who works in the marble- 
oning to her? . . . Who would miss her if she | factory in Briarton. 
obeyed that voice? " Had she not heard it said,| He is this morning as he should always be; 
so many times that there was no way left for her ‘that is, his true self is uppermost, and ag seen 
but to believe it, that she was of no earthly use | now, he is one of those persons whom you always 
or good to any human being? Not a person | grect with pleasure, thinking that they have good 
in the world would feel her loss. Tim Burgess—_ news to tell you, which indeed they have, though 
yes, Tim used to befriend her; many a frolick | their words be ever so few and commonplace, the 
had they shared together; Tim always had a | news they bring is of better things than the crops 
way of managing Jep and keeping him in a good | of ficlds, or the wars of nations, or even the 
humor, but ever since he went to work in the | tailor’s latest style and fashion. 
mill at Briarton she had seen little or nothing of | ‘‘ Aint you a little cross this morning?” asked 
him, from one week’s end to another; and she | Paul, without ceremony, ashe came up to the kiln. 
never of late years, never since her mother died, | ‘ Here is the very one that can tell me some- 
had found another friend beside. There would | thing about it,” thought Bernice, as she stood 
be more peace in the house if she were not there. | watching Paul while he approached. Who he 
They would not have her to support. It would was, or whence he came, or whither he was 
be altogether better if she were away, but what | going, she neither knew nor cared. He excited 
a method of escape was this for the child, open- | but one kind of curiosity, and that was of an 
ing through that fiery furnace! individual nature. Her state of mind was such 
Only where would she be when she was actu- | that any mortal whose face gave like evidence 
ally dead and all the trouble over? What other that he would comprehend her meaning, standing 
torment was it that she feared? What, really, there in his place, would have heard the same 
was that doom so often prophesied as her portion , question. It was the life that had come that she 
in the time to come, that mysterious future—that | addressed, not the bearer of any particular name, 


' 
| 


other world into which her mother had gone? _| for to her Paul Tintoret had no name. 
If she might only be sure of going to the | ‘‘Did you ever see an angel?” 
angel; But quickly she rebuked herself for so | The question burst from her as the leading 


weak a reflection. Had she not given up all | thought of her life; certainly of that day’s life. 
faith in the angel? As Jep had declared, there | She asked it in haste, as if with a feeling that 
was, there could be, no such thing. And Mrs. | this opportunity gone, its like would not occur 
Tassie was right after all, when she said, long | again. 

ago, in reply to what Bernice told her about the Paul looked at the girl—but he had the tact to 
mystery—‘“ Fiddlestick, child! Stop that, and | coneeal the curiosity and wonder aroused by the 
go to work. You’re not quite a fool, I suppose. | question. She did not even perceive the great 
angels indeed! It was a dream I tell you. | inclination to laugh which he checked so success- 
Your looks would frighten ’em off if they wanted | fully, as he surveyed her. He answered her in 
to talk with you ever so bad.” the way that satisfied her best. Indifferently, as 
if he had replied to alike query a thousand times 
CHAPTER IT. before, as if there were in it nothing new or 


While Bernice stood in front of the kiln-fire | striking. 





| 
| 


meditating that one desperate way of release | $¥Ves,” he said, “I have seen an angel.” 

which suggested itself, destiny, sent a voice to| ‘‘ More than one?” asked Bernice quickly. 

her, calling through the profound silence. It | ‘Never but one,” he replied, with great de- 

said— liberation. ‘Noone does. But I have seen her 
‘¢What are you doing there alone by yourself, ‘a great many times.” 

little girl?” | Do tell me, will you?” said Bernice, eagerly, 


Startled by the sound, and the more startled | lifting her cap and pushing back the locks which 
as its cheerfulness was in such contrast with the had slipped over her ears and hung wildly about 
fearful gloom of her meditations, Bernice looked her face. ‘Where did you see her?” 
up to the height from which the voice came; in- | ‘Up in this very mountain, but higher up. It 
voluntarily the words so frequently on Mrs. | was a good distance from here.” 

Tassie’s lips escaped her: “Where is she now? Was it in this very 


«‘That’s my business.” | mountain, did you say?” 


| 
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There was something positive now in the ex- 
pression of the face, no longer indefinite, no 
longer hidden in the gloom of sorrow, but clearly 
the aroused and sentient soul shone forth through 
the features, informing them with its own energy, 
as if the question it asked were of the most vital 
and immediate importance, as, we know in very 
truth it was to her. 

‘Is she up there now? 
see her.” 

‘‘You wont find her there,” he answered seri- 
ously, she has gone back—to heaven.” 

More and more assured in her faith by every 
word he uttered, Bernice said: 

«TJ wonder if itis the same Tl saw. 
think it was?” 

‘Very likely. How long since you saw her?” 

‘‘A great while. I was three years old.” 

‘‘Not more than fifty years ago, then,” said 
Paul, leaning against the trunk of a tree, and 
planting his feet against a jagged point of rock, 
looking as if he fully intended to keep up the 
conversation. ‘* Have you seen her since then?” 

“That’s what I think,” said Bernice, as if by 
no means so certain of it as desirous that it 
might prove to be true. 

‘*What was she like ?” 

“Like an angel,” apparently a little perplexed 
by the question. 

‘With wings ?” 

**That’s what I don ’t know. 
have wings ?” 


If she is I want to 


Do you 


Do angels always 


>” 


‘“‘Always,” said Paul gravely. ‘‘ But some- 
times the wings are out of sight. 
them. But they ’re there all the same.” 

“T knew it was an angel,” exclaimed Bernice, 
almost with a shout. Her voice was full of tri- 
umph. She was no longer in doubt about it. 
The great difficulty was removed. 

“Did you see it here?” asked Paul, looking 

about him and upon the girl; his inclination to 
jest had vanished, eyen his curiosity gave way 
to a more earnest desire to know more about this 
questioner, 
But the house is 
Mr. Tassie used the wood for 
fires. I lived with my mother then, It was 
when I was very little, and mother was very sick, 
that the—angel came. I always knew what it 
was—-but they said no, that it was a dream.” 

‘““A dream !” repeated Paul contemptuously— 
he scouted the idea. ‘You may be sure it was 
an angel,” he said, seating himself at the mouth 
of the furnace, and warming his hands before 
the fierce blaze. ‘I can tell you how it looked, 
I guess. You were only three years old you say. 
Try now toremember. Didn’t the angel have 
light, golden hair, something like mine, but a 


‘*No, it was in the house. 
torn down now. 


You don’t see | 
| 





hundred times finer and glossier? Didn’t it 
shine as if the sun always had her in his eye ?” 
asked Paul, surveying Bernice as closely as a 
mesmerizer, who wished to bring her under his 
controlling influences, might have done. 

** Just exactly so,” she answered, smiling, and 
nodding at Paul How wonderfully wise he was! 
How marvelously unlike Jep! And even Tim 
Burgess, the bighest style of manhood she had 
yet seen, how superior this stranger was to him! 

‘“*Her eyes were blue,” he continued—‘* look 
up; as blue as that,” pointing to the sky. 
“ Weren’t they? Yes, and very fair she was, 
like a pure lily. And when she walked about, 
don’t you remember how quiet she was? You 
could n’t hear her step. It wasn’t like walking, 
but as if her feet had wings on them, and they 
carried her along, was that like her?” 

‘“Yes; just like that!” said Bernice, watching 
for every word that fell from Paul’s lips, and 
anticipating, in her eagerness, half that he said. 

‘¢ Christine was her name,” said Paul. These 
words seemed to come of themselves from his 
lips, not as if addressed toa listener, but an 
audible musing. 

‘Christine,’ repeated Bernice softly. ‘‘ Chris- 
tine—are you sure it’s the same that I saw?” 

‘‘There was never but one in these mountains 


I guess. It isn’t the kind of place where they’d 
fledge easily. I couldn’t expect to see many 
here.” 


‘¢ Are there any in other places ?” 
‘¢You might go a long way and not find! ... 
Do you always wear boots?” Paul’s curiosity 


| was reviving. 


‘‘No—do you really believe there are any in 
the world?” 

**Any what? 
laughing heartily. 

‘‘You’ve been making fun,” said she, looking 
at him with a keen, troubled glance. 

‘‘No indeed! I know where there’s a cousin 
of this angel,” he replied quickly, evidently desi- 
rous of conciliating her. 

‘*Where?” This was with her so important a 
matter that she must have instant proof of his 
sincerity. 

‘¢ Down in Briarton.” 

‘*What’s her name?” 

‘** Pauline.” 

‘©Oh, if I could only see her!” 

‘* Well, why can’t you?” 

‘* How can I?” 

‘*Don’t you ever go down?” 

‘‘T have n’t, in a great, great while.” 

‘¢Do you know where the mill is ?” 

+s Mo.” 

“Don’t you? 


Angels, or boots?” said Paul, 


Why it’s full two years old. 
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Well, then, do you know where the brook comes 
along at the foot of the mountain, just by the 
great pine tree ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, I remember that.” 

‘The mill stands there. Walk along by the 
ridge, and you’ll see a large building. That’s 
the mill. Close by it is a little white house, a 
hop-vine runs over it. Ask there for Pauline 
and you’ll see. May be you’re going down to- 
day? I’m on my way to Briarton now.” 

Bernice looked all the eagerness she felt to 
accept this invitation, or act on this suggestion. 
Her eyes wandered away down the rocky moun- 
tain-path. She was longing for wings. 
who watched the changeful expression of her 
face, knew at what a cost she said, 

‘* No, not to-day.” Then she ventured on a 
very different remark, impelled by the result of 
the thoughtful survey she had made of his face 
while he spoke with her. ‘‘ You have lots of 
friends down there, have n’t you?” 

A shade passed over Paul’s face. 
makes you think so?” he asked. 

‘*You look so.” 

‘‘Do I?” then he quickly changed the subject. 
‘‘Do you watch the fire in such weather as this? 
Is n’t there any one but you to do it?” 

‘Not anybody. Jep don’t help very often. 
He works in the mines mostly.” 

“Tt is cold here—but then you have a good 
fire to keep yourself warm.” 

‘*Yes,”’ she said, passively acquiescing. She 
might have heard his remark, and she might not 
have heard it. She seemed to be thinking of 
other things. 

‘¢ Who is Jep?” 

‘*Mr. Tassie’s son.” 

‘‘ Oliver Tassie’s, eh?” 

** Yes,” 

‘*When you get tired of watching the fire you 
have a nice place for sport—for running up hill 
and down, you and Jep.” 

‘*We never do that.” 

‘No? I should think you were just the girl 
for such fun.” 

‘*Why should you?” 

‘*Oh, you look like it.” 

“It’s the boots and cap you are thinking 
of.” 

‘“‘You are mistaken. I hope you’ll see some 
other angels; but there are precious few of them 
to be seen. You'll find ’em though, I guess, if 
there are any; you have the right kind of eyes. 
Let me see—yes, you have. Don’t forget about 
Pauline. And when do you think you'll be 
down ?” 

‘*When I can. 
be. 


‘What 


I don’t know when that will 
You live there, too, you said.” 


Paul, | 











‘‘Yes; but I used to live higher up the moun- 
tains than you do. I used to watch fires,” 

“Did you!” 

‘That was the way I happened to see her my- 
self. Neither of us would, if we hadn’t lived 
here. You’ve had a pretty hard time, I guess, 
I changed my mind about a good many things 
after I saw her. She seemed to be with me 
always. Listening to me, and looking at me. 
They used to say I walked about as if treading 
on eggs,” he laughed, and for a few moments 
seemed to lose himself in these recollections, 
When he went on it was more seriously. ‘I’ve 
learned a good many things since then—and one 
is, no matter how light one steps, he may be 
crushing some precious thing under his feet 
every time he stirs. It’s the heart that makes 
the difference between folks. Did you know 
that? It was a good thing for me to see her. 
Was it for you?” 

All this Paul said with a motive; that he 
might in turn hear the story of the girl, for 
plainly he saw that she had a story to tell, 
whether she chose to make it known or not. 

‘Sometimes I think so,” said Bernice, ‘and 
then again I change my mind about it. I’m 
worse, I think sometimes, than I should haye 
been if I had n’t seen her.” 

‘‘No, I guess not. Would you have any thing 
beautiful to think of if it wasn’t for her?” 

‘‘Not a single thing.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t every thing seem ten times duller 
and hatefuller than it does, if it wasn’t for 
thinking of her?” 

‘*Yes! ten hundred times!” 

‘‘Don’t you get strong sometimes, all at once, 
when you ’re miserable, because, like a flash, you 
seem to come back to her? Don’t you seem to 
have sunshine all around you sometimes, when 
the sun aint shining? Don’t you, eh?” 

‘* Yes—yes;, I do just as you say,” said Ber- 
nice, in a great wonder. How did he come to 
know so much about it? Oh! but he had seen 
the angel also, the angel Christine !” 

‘‘Of course—I knew it. Well, then, aint you 
better off ?” 

‘‘Sometimes,” said Bernice, her voice sinking 
to a subdued, confidential tone. ‘‘ Sometimes, 
when I’ve been here alone, and one bird—its 
nest was up in that tree,” pointing upward— 
‘‘has been singing, and the day was warm, and 
the sun shone, and there wasn’t any cloud to be 
seen, when I’ve looked up it has seemed to me 
as if I could see her up there, away up, ever 50 
high—ever so high.” 

“Of course, that’s it,” said Paul, no token 
of a smile upon his face. He was as much in 
earnest as the child. 
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‘‘Of course—heaven was open to you at that | 
very minute. You did see her. She was there, 
just as true as you are here. I’ve seen her 
there, too. It was Christine, you may be sure. 
I’m glad I happened to see you.” 

‘Really Christine,” repeated Bernice, as if 
uttering the words gave her assurance of their 
truth. 

‘When they say you’re not good, and that 
you can’t do any thing right—they do say such 
things, sometimes, [ guess?” (he stopped, and 
Bernice nodded, yes, yes)—‘‘ you find a little 
comfort in thinking you can take her for your 
example, instead of them.” (Yes, yes, the red 
head nodded faster than before.) ‘You know, 
of course, that she was a good deal better than 
you; but that don’t hinder your trying to be 
like her? It’s pleasanter to think of the great 
difference there is between you and her, than it 
is to look at uglier and worse follies, and say 
that you’re better than they are?” 

“Truth,” said Bernice, looking at Paul fix- 
edly. The wisdom of Solon could not have 
extorted from her a greater surprise or more 
intense admiration than these words of Paul 
Tintoret. 

“Well, I am glad to hear it,” said he, 
rising slowly, and speaking slowly; “but it’s 
raining, and I must go. You’ll come down to 
the village, wont you, to see Pauline? She 
helps her father in his school. He used to play 
the organ; he does yet sometimes; his name is 
Fillan. Pauline, you know I said, was a cousin 
to the angel we saw.” 

‘*] know you said so. Are you going?” 

She was not glad at that, by the way she 
asked the question. 

“It rains faster and faster. Hear it coming 
down the mountain! You had better go home, 
too.” 

‘Not yet,” taking up the iron poker and stir- 
ring the coals. 

*You’ll be drenched, if you don’t.” 

“That wont make any difference.” 

“*Good-by, then—take good care of yourself,” 
said Paul, walking away, whistling as he went. 

Then, Bernice, struck with a thought, dropped 
the poker and ran after him. 

“What did you say your name was?” she 
cried out. 

Paul laughed aloud. He had begun to de- 
scend the hill rapidly, but he halted when he 
heard her voice, and laughed again, as he looked 
up through the rain at the strange figure in the 
boots and cap. 

“Paul!” he shouted. ‘You’ll find me at the 
marble factory ;” and, turning about again, he 
Went on his way. 





‘‘Paul and Pauline,” repeated Bernice, as she 


_ walked slowly back to the kiln; ‘most likely 


his sister.” 

What a fortune! his sister! How could she 
ever have harbored a single doubt about the 
angel? How could all Jep’s scoffing have in 
the least degree affected her persuasion? Yes! 
as truly as her mother died, an angel had come 
and knelt beside the bed on which lay little Ber- 
nice, folded in her dying mother’s arms, and had 
sung there the sweet strain which, through all 
the dissonance of later years, had lingered in 
her memory. Paul Tintoret’s bright presence 
and kind voice seemed verily like an echo of that 
strain. 


CHAPTER III. 


When Oliver, the little man Tassie, came up 
from the village, he saw Bernice seated under- 
neath the clump of evergreens just beyond the 
lime-kiln. This was by no means a novel sight 
to him. He had found her there so often, that 
invariably, on his return from Briarton, he 
looked for her just at that place. It was now 
raining fast, and the glass of beer Tassie had 
taken in the village had melted his heart within 
him; the thought of the cruelty of her exposure 
rushed upon him overwhelmingly, and he called 
to her before he reached the kiln—from the 
abundance of his heart had mouth begun to 
speak. But she made no answer to his call. 
She must be asleep, he thought. As he drew 
still nearer to her he perceived, however, his 
mistake; her eyes were wide open and fixed 
upon the blaze—she was not sleeping. 

During the minute in which Tassie stood spec- 
ulating on her condition, Bernice lifted herself 
up from the bent position into which she had 
fallen, and smiled when she perceived him. She 
could well afford that token of her inward joy. 
Tassie thought he had never before seen a smile 
like that in her face; and I suppose he never 
had, for her faith had received an assurance; it 
was her faith that smiled—nothing less. 

‘¢Go into the house, child, were the words he 
said; ‘‘you’re wet through.” 

Bernice stood up immediately, but she did not 
at once answer; she seemed to recall her thoughts 
to herself and to him with some difficulty. 

‘It’s better for me to stay than for you, 
you’ve got such a cold, uncle,” she said, pre- 
sently. 

‘‘There’s no use of any one; I’m coming up 
myself. This is a reg’lar soaker. You go in, I 
Isay. And see here, Bernice, change your frock, 
or you'll have a rousing cold, too; and one’s 
enough barking round at atime. Where’s Jep?” 
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‘‘Gone up.” 


“‘T’l] warrant. He’d rather have a gal like 


you to take the brunt, rain or shine, than do it 


himself. 
go back to the mine to-morrow. 

‘Yes, uncle.” 

This was the tithe she sometimes bestowed 
upon Oliver, though one rarely heard her saying 
aunt to Oliver’s wife. Once she had called her 
mother; but that was long ago, before she could 
understand the immense disparity between the 
relation that name signified and the person so 
addressed. 


That’s Jep for all creation. He shall 
Go on, chick.” 





i 
i 


| 
| 


{ 


tune to stumble against Bernice, where she sat 
sleeping. Nothing more than this was needed 
to produce an instant explosion. 

‘What, child, is that you! Come out of that, 
and help me get the dinner. For goodness’ sake! 


how long have you sat there rolled up in a heap, 


_ like a dog under the stove so? Come out of that, 


I say.” 

It was the very figure to which you would turn 
as the source from which such voice and speech 
might emanate. A gigantic bony frame, good 
for a century, apparently; strong, abundant 
black hair, and a certain manner of dumb 


At Qliver’s bidding Bernice hurried away, | bodily speech, that made good, or seemed to 
until she came to the ledge of rock from which | make good, every hard word she uttered, like 


the lowly hut lifted its ugly head. 


{ . . . 
The door of , that which was her son Jasper’s strange inherit- 
the house stood wide open, and the rain was | ance. 


Her corporal was her mental state’s per- 


beating fast into the room, which was full of | sonification. 


smoke, the fire in the stove having been sub- 
jected to a recent overhauling. But Mrs. Tassie 


| 
| 


Before Bernice could reply Mr. Tassie came 
in. Overhearing his wife’s remark, as any one 


was not there; there was no one in the kitchen, | within the circuit of a quarter of a mile might 
no sound of life about the house; and the child | have done, he said, mildly— 


stole softly in and seated herself upon the floor 


back of the stove, with the intention of drying | Chick’s just come home. 
her wet garments, while she continued her! then, if I hadn’t sent her. 


work. 


| 


‘*Wait a minute. Don’t be so fierce, wife. 
She would n’t a’come 
You’d better get 


her some dry clothes, or let her keep by the stove. 


Beyond question, Mrs. Tassie had gone off to| Don’t be hard.” 


one of the neighbors—no better indication or 


Mrs. Tassie, turning upon her spouse with an 


assurance was needed than the perfect stillness | elephantine survey of the mouse running across 
around and within the dwelling. One always | her path, observes— 


knew when she was at hand or within speaking 
distance, by divers and sundry unmistakable 
manifestations. Jep also was away; and Ber- 
nice therefore had nothing to do but think as she 
bent over her work; and this she did to such 
good purpose, that presently from thinking she 
passed on to dreaming; her eyes closed, her 
head rested upon her knee; all actual expe- 
riences passed from her recollection; clear, 
bright, and alone, stood the heavenly angel in 
the midst of its golden halo, answering so per- 
fectly to Paul’s description as to leave no doubt 
in her mind that his angel and hers were one 
and the same thing. Asleep she was; and 
dreaming she was, of the angel Christine, and 
the angel Paul, and of herself, also, as an angel 
with shining wings, and FReEpom! Haunted no 
longer by the mere longing for liberty, but, pos- 
sessed of it—liberty to go and to come at her own 
bidding, liberty to be alone. 


| 





‘‘Easy enough to guess what makes you s0 
wonderful good-natured! 
you aint fit.” 

Oliver, poor soul, was not at a loss to under- 
stand the insinuation, and, eager to vindicate 
himself, he exclaimed— 

*“ Not a drop this day.” Yet his eyes danced 
in an unusual glee:—naturally, though very good 
for seeing, they were at best but dull eyes. But 
now, having undertaken the defense, he did not 
seem disposed to pretend blindness, or deafness, 
or any other infirmity that would naturally forbid 
a perfect understanding of the case before him— 
he would not drop the matter as quietly as he 
usually did. ‘Sit down, Bernice; do as I told 
you.” 

But either Bernice did not quite trust in the 
spiritual strength, as opposed to the ponderous 
muscular frame before her, and had a doubt of 
little Oliver’s ultimately coming off victorious 


Let me manage when 


But the people are few in number to whom the | from any contest with his wife, or else habit con- 
day is given for dreaming, and the child was | strained her to obedience; there was no contlict 
not of these; her pleasant fancy was presenily | in her mind as to what she should do; already, 


broken. 

Mrs. Oliver came in and went to working about 
the stove, with every outward and visible sign 
of singleness of purpose, making preparations 
for the dinner; and at length it was her misfor- 





before Tassie’s words were uttered, she was 02 
her feet, drawing off her boots and saying, “0b, 
I’m warm now, unele, and we’re going to have 
dinner. I'll get the table ready ina minute ;” 
and she weut to work, humming to herself mean 
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while the tune which she heard Paul whistle as 
he went down the mountain. 

Oliver, of course, said nothing more, but threw 
himself beside the stove at full length on the 
floor; it was easy enough to see, even as his dis- 
cerning partner had broadly intimated, that he 
was not in a natural, even if in an easy state of 
mind. That glass of ale which he took at the 
brewery on his way from the village was all too 
much for him. 

And while he slept, Bernice still humming that 
tune in a cheerful undertone, and lost in the new 
thoughts which Paul had given her—thoughts 
which had the power to make her happy—spread 
the table with its scanty furniture, and helped 
Mrs. Tassie with her cooking, unconsciously be- 
traying her joy in the smiles which succeeded 
each other as She ran to and fro, trying to antici- 
pate every wish that could possibly originate in 
head-quarters, until Jep, who had scented the 
broil from afar, and hurried home, not knowing 
what to make of it, alleged against her the same 
charge which his mother had brought against her 
spouse. To which, however, Bernice made no 
response, being so much occupied with her own 
reflections. But presently her elated spirits got 
the better of her prudence—much thinking of 
Paul naturally suggested a desire to know more 
in regard to him, and Jep certainly could inform 
her on this score. And so she names the name 
aloud. 

“Do you know Paul?” stopping in her work 
and intensifying the question by her look. 

“Well,” said Jep, folding his long arms behind 
him, and watching Bernice while she went on 
with her housework. If she wanted an answer 
she must condescend to particularize a little—all 
that was in his look as he fastened his eyes upon 
her, and never removed them. 

‘Do you know Paul ?” she repeated. 

Tassie, whom his wife had summoned to dinner 
by a nudge with her foot, hearing the question, 
answered— 

“Paul who? Tintoret? Yes—and a good 
fellow he is, too. Mr. Devlin is back again, 
Jasper—the folks up at the mine are all quiet, 
80 you can go back to-morrow. I met Tintoret 
as came up—he told me Mr. Devlin had come. 
You'll all get your wages, now; and you'd better 
g0 right away, before they get some one to take 
your place, There’s folks enough that wants it.” 

‘““Where does Paul live now?’ asked Mrs. 
Tassie—not because it was a matter of the 
slightest interest to her, but, for reasons of her 
own, she was careful to avert the storm of which 
Jep’s face was the index; for Tassie’s glass of 
beer had made him fool-hardy, and he had been 
treading on dangerous ground in those last 





seconds, when he presumed to offer advice to 
his son Jep. 

‘*Live? where he always has, I suppose—at 
old Fillan’s.” 

‘‘That’s news, if he’s lived there always. 
They say he’s going to marry the Fillan girl— 
what’s her name, Pauline?—a mighty pretty 
creature she is, too,” said Hannah. 

The announcement of this bit of gossip seemed 
to act with the influence of a composing draught 
on the whole family. Jep’s wrath passed away 
in a grin, for the mention of matrimony brought 
his own prospects up before his eyes; Tassie, 
unconscious of the springs which had been 
touched, the purposes which had been served 
in the few innocent remarks exchanged by 
the members of the happy family, pursued his 
dinner in silence; Mrs. Tassie, well satisfied 
with what she had achieved in the warding off 
of storms and the hindrance of explosions, did 
the same thing; while Bernice lost herself in 
confused speculations, as some wiser folks have 
done, which were productive of nothing but con- 
fusion, in regard to Christine, and Pauline, and 
all that Paul had said of them—so that night 
found her not the ‘little pagan worshiping an 
unknown God,” as Paul described her to Pauline, 
nor yet a lonely watcher of the fire of faith, but 
a poor, solitary child, involved in a bewilder- 
ment from which it was not possible that she 
should extricate herself. 

A fast woman was Jep’s mother—never, under 
any circumstance, to be convicted of slowness. 
No leisure did she ever find (even if the capacity 
was sufferable, which it was not,) for a thought- 
ful observation of the fact that she had received, 
ten years ago, an angel, as well as a little hun- 
gry, naked child, under her roof. No conception 
had she for the fact that, while that girl was shel- 
tered by those rude cabin walls, no evil could come 
nigh the dwelling. And no pang of self-reproach 
ever troubled her, no questioning ever arose in 
her mind, if the rags which clothed and the-food 
that entertained poor Bernice fulfilled the re- 
sponsibilities incurred with her adoption. The 
child had been educated, never instructed, and 
every faculty educed from her mind and affec- 
tions had. been invariably the worst, never the 
best that they were capable of revealing—ex- 
cepting always and only that angelic faith which 


| Jep had well-nigh been the death of. 


In all those years of her adoption it was the 
one angelic remembrance, clinging like a vine to 
the ruins of the past, that had preserved in her 
any thing of spiritual loveliness. Upon this 
vine they had trampled with ignorant, boorish 
tread; but now Paul Tintoret had come, and 
lifted it up from the dust, and given it a new 
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support, and again, already, it was buddImg and 
beautiful. But what eyes had they for seeing 
it? or what faculty for perception of the fact 
that the rocky fastness in the midst of which 


they dwelt had been smitten, and that a foun. 


tain had gushed forth for a high baptismal 
purpose ? 





[Zo be continued. 





WOMAN. 





BY D. MITCHELL, 





Att earthly Powers and Principalities! 

Human embodiments of every sense 

That animates our souls! all living men, 

Of varied minds the representatives! 

Kneel down before the radiant throne, where sits 
Woman evshrined, as Mistress of the World, 

And own the mighty power she wields o’er hearts 
That know a greater power Pi God alone. 


Most noble Woman! Burning hearts, all scorched 

With fiery thoughts from out their own wild breasts 

Have called thee vile; have stamped thy name with 
wrong ; 

Have dared to blast the garlands on thy brow 

Wi h stormy epithets, black as the grave. 

The e call thee fickle, selfish, heartless, frail, 

And shake their sapient heads, and smile to think 

What willing dupes we are to trust in thee. 

They hate to hear thy laugh of innocence, 

Because it minds them of the putiid thoughts 

That ever gnaw their own world-withered hearts. 


Alas! ’tis true; strong hearts do often weep 
O’er wrongs by thee inflicted, and have sunk 
Into the grave beneath thy frown. Cold words 
From thee have brought dead winter on the soul, 
That erewhile joyed beneath thy summer smile. 
But thou art Woman! ’Tis thy broadest shield— 
And yet thy hizhest title! Who bends not 
Before it? Art thou not a sun to all 

This giant-groping world? A palm-tree well 


In this great desert? Come not thy kind words 
Upon our throbbing hearts, as comes the oil 
Upon the chafing billows of the deep? 


The heart of youth leaps high, and his hot blood 

Runs in a tumult, as he thinks of thee; 

The old man mutters dreamings of thy charms, 

And softly croons o’er visions of his youth, 

When one kind face looked up and shone on him; 

The poor man finds his noblest trust, next God, 

In his long-suffering and most loving wife; 

The slave will clank his bodily or mental chains 

Less loud when looking, ’neath the dancing curls, 

Into the bright eyes of a daughter loved; 

The rich think thee the gem most bright within 

Their coronets—a magic power most sweet, 

To lure their troubled souls into the peace 

That springs from woman’s all-enduring love; 

The poet scales the heavens, and tracks the globe, 

To link thy name with deathless images; 

The painter speaks with thee on canvas; 

Philosophy makes plain her driest laws 

By illustrations of thy love and truth; 

Diplomacy is turned into romance 

When woman pleads (and pleads not oft in vain:) 

While thoughts most dear to our immortal souls 

Are linked with thee. Religion seems most fair 

When woman wins the heart to thoughts of peace. 

*T was woman shed on it its noblest light, 

When Heaven through her stooped down to kiss the 
world. 








THE HEAD AN 


D THE HEART. 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


Tue Head is stately, calm and wise, 
And bears a princely part; 

And down below, in secret, lies 
The warm, impulsive heart. 


The lordly Head that sits above, 
The Heart that beats below, 

Their several office plainly prove, 
Their true relation show. 


The Head erect, serene and cool, 
Kndowed with Reason’s art, 


Was set aloft. to guide and rule 
The throbbing, wayward Heart. 


And from the Head, as from the higher, 
Comes a‘]-directing thought; 

And in the Ieart’s transforming fire, 
All noble deeds are wrought. 


Yet each is best when both unite 
To make the man complete— 

What were the heat without the light? 
The light without the heat? 
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BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
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Tux impulse which sent the Edelmann Storg 
and me to Subiaco was given something like two 
thousand years ago. Had we not seen the Ponte 
Sant’? Antonio, we should not have gone to Subiaco 
at this particular time, and had the Romans been 
worse masons, or more ignorant of hydrodyna- 
mics than they were, we should never have seen 
the Ponte Sant’ Antonio. But first we went to 
Tivoli—two carriage-loads of us, a very agreea- 
ble mixture of English, Scotch and Yankees— 
on Tuesday the 20th April. I shall not say any 
thing about Tivoli. A water-fall in type is 
likely to be a trifle stiffish. Old association and 
modern beauty; nature and artifice; worship 
that has passed away and the religion that 
abides forever; the green gush of the deeper 
torrent and the white evanescence of innumera- 
ble cascades, delicately palpitant as a fall of 
northern-lights ; the descendants of Sabine pi- 
geons flashing up to immemorial dove-cotes, for 
centuries inaccessible to man, trooping with 
noisy rooks and daws; the fitful roar and the 
silently hovering iris which, borne by the wind 
across the face of the cliff, transmutes the tra- 
vertine to momentary opal, and whose dimmer 
ghost haunts the moonlight—as well attempt to 
describe to a Papuan savage that wondrous ode 
of Wordsworth which rouses and stirs in the 
soul all its dormant instincts of resurrection as 
with a sound of the last trumpet. No, it is 
impossible. Even Byron’s pump sucks some- 
times, and gives an unpleasant dry wheeze, 
especially, it seems to me, at Terni. It is 
guide-book poetry, enthusiasm manufactured by 
the yard, which the hurried traveler (John and 
Jonathan are always in a hurry when they turn 
peripatetics) puts on when he has not a rag 
of private imagination to cover his nakedness 
withal. It must be a queer kind of love that 
could ‘‘watch madness with unalterable mien,” 
when the patient, whom any competent physi- 
cian would have ordered into a straight-waistcoat 
long ago, has shivered himself to powder down 
& precipice. But there is no madness in the 
matter. Velino goes over in his full senses, and 
knows perfectly well that he shall not be hurt, 
that his broken fragments will reunite more 
glibly than the head and neck of Orrilo. He 
leaps exultant, as to his proper doom and fulfill- 
ment, and out of the mere waste and spray of 
his glory the god of sunshine and song builds 





over the crowning moment of his destiny a tri- 
umphal arch beyond the reach of time and of 
decay. Milton is the only man who has got 
much poetry out of a cataract—and that was a 
cataract in his eye. 

The first day we made the Giro, coming back 
to a merry dinner at the Sybilla in the evening. 
Then we had some special tea—for the Italians 
think tea-drinking the chief religious observance 
of the Jnglesi,—and then we had fifteen pauls’ 
worth of illumination, which wrought a sudden 
change in the scenery, like those that seem so 
matter-of-course in dreams, turning the Claude 
we had seen in the morning into a kind of Pi- 
ranesi-Rembrandt. The illumination, by the 
way, which had been prefigured to us, by the 
enthusiastic Italian who conducted it, as some- 
thing second only to the Girandola, turned out 
to be one blue-light and two armfuls of straw. 

The Edelmann Storg is not fond of pedestrian 
locomotion, nay, I have even sometimes thought 
that he looked upon the invention of legs as a 
private and personal wrong done to himself. I 
am quite sure that he inwardly believes them to 
have been a consequence of the fall, and that 
the happier Pre-Adamites were monopodes and 
incapable of any but a vehicular progression. 
A carriage, with horses and driver complete, he 
takes to be as simple a production of nature as 
a potato. But he is fond of sketching, and 
after breakfast, on the beautiful morning of 
Wednesday the 21st, I persuaded him to walk 
out a mile or two and see a fragment of aqueduct 
ruin. It is a single glorious arch, buttressing 
the mountain-side upon the edge of a sharp 
descent to the valley of the Anio. The old road 
to Subiaco passes under it, and it is crowned by 
a crumbling tower built in the middle ages, 
(whenever that was, ) against the Gaetani. While 
Storg sketched, I clambered. Below you, where 
the valley widens greenly toward other moun- 
tains, which the ripe Italian air distances with a 
bloom like that on unplucked grapes, are more 
archos, ossified arteries of what was once the 
heart of the world. Storg’s sketch was highly 
approved of by Leopoldo, our guide, and by 
three or four Contadini, who, being on their way 
to their morning’s work in the fields, had, of 
course, nothing in particular to do, and stopped 
to see us see the ruin. Any one who has re- 
marked how grandly the Romans do nothing, 
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will be slow to believe them an effete race. 
Their style is as the colossal to all other, and 
the name of Eternal City fits Rome also, because 
time is of no account init. The Roman always 
waits as if he could afford it amply, and the 
slow centuries move quite fast enough for him. 
Time is to other races the field of a taskmaster, 
which they must painfully till; but to the Roman 
it is an entailed estate, which he enjoys and will 
transmit. The Neapolitan’s laziness is that of a 
loafer; the Roman’s is that of a noble. The 
poor Anglo-Saxon must count his hours and look 
twice at his small change of quarters and mi- 
nutes; but the Roman spends from a purse of 
Fortunatus. His piccolo quarto dora is like his 
grosso, a huge piece of copper, big enough for a 
shield, which stands only for a half-dime of our 
money. We poor fools of time always hurry as 
if we were the last type of man, the full stop 
with which fate was closing the Colophon of her 
volume,—as if we had just read in our news- 
paper, as we do of the banks on holydays, 
Bas” The world will close to-day at 12 o’clock, an 
hour earlier than usual. But the Roman is still 
an Ancient, with a vast future before him to 
tame and occupy. He and his ox and his plough 
are just as they were in Virgil’s time or En- 
nius’s. We beat him in many things, but in the 
impregnable fastness of his great rich nature he 
defies us. 

We got back to Tivoli, Storg affirming that he 
had walked fifteen miles. We saw the Temple 
ef Cough, which is not the Temple of Cough— 
though it might have been a votive structure put 
up by some Tiburtine Dr. Wistar. We saw the 
villa of Meczenas, which is not the villa of Me- 
cvenas, and other equally satisfactory antiquities. 
All our English friends drew the Citadel, of 
course, and one enthusiast attempted a likeness 
of the fall, which I unhappily mistook afterward 
for a sketch of the tail of one of the horses on 
the Monte Cavallo. Then we went to the Villa 
D’ Este, famous on Ariosto’s account—and which 
Ariosto never saw. But the laurels were worthy 
to have made a chaplet for him, and the cypresses 
and the views were as fine as if he had seen them 
every day of his life. 

Perhaps something I learned in going to see 
one of the gates of the town is more to the pur- 
pose, and may assist one in erecting the horo- 
scope of Jialia Unita. When Leopoldo first 
proposed to drag me through the mud to view 
this interesting piece of architecture, I demur- 
red. But, as he was very earnest about it, and 
as one seldom fails getting at a bit of character 
by submitting to one’s guide, I yielded. Arrived 
at the spot, he put me at the best point of view 
and said— 





‘* Behold, lordship!” 

‘*T see nothing out of the common,”’ said I, 

‘*Lordship is kind enough here to look at a 
gate, the like of which exists not in all Italy, nay, 
in the whole world—I speak not of England,” 
for he thought me an Jnglese. 

‘‘T am not blind, Leopoldo; where is the mi- 
racle ?” 

*‘ Here we dammed up the waters of the Anio, 
first by artifice conducted to this spot, and letting 
them out upon the Romans, who stood besieging 
the town, drowned almost a whole army of them. 
(Lordship conceives?) They suspected nothing 
till they found themselves all torn to pieces at 
the foot of the hill yonder. (Lordship conceives?) 
Eh! per Bacco! we watered their porridge for 
them !” 

Leopoldo used we as Lord Buchan did J, mean- 
ing any of his ancestors. 

‘But tell me a little, Leopoldo, how many 
years is it since this happened ?” 

‘* Non sapria, signoria ; it was in the antiquest 
times, certainly; but the Romans never come to 
our Fair, that we don’t have blows about it, and 
perhaps a coltellata or two. Lordship under- 
stands ?” 

I was quite repaid for my pilgrimage. I think 
I understand Italian politics better for hearing 
Leopoldo speak of the Romans, whose great 
Dome is in full sight of Tivoli, as a foreign 
nation. But what perennial boyhood the whole 
story indicates! 

Storg’s sketch of the morning’s ruin was so 
successful that I seduced him into another expe- 
dition to the Ponte Sant’? Antonio, another aque- 
duct arch about eight miles off. This was for 
the afternoon, and I succeeded the more easily, 
as we were to go on horseback. So I told Leo- 
poldo to be at the gate of the villa of Hadrian, 
at 8 o’clock, with three horses. Leopoldo’s face, 
when I said three, was worth seeing, for the poor 
fellow had counted on nothing more than trot- 
ting beside our horses for sixteen miles and get- 
ting half a dollar in the evening. Between doubt 
and hope, his face seemed to exude a kind of oil, 
which made it shine externally, after having first 
lubricated all the muscles inwardly. 

‘With three horses, lordship?” 

‘‘Yes, three.” 

‘‘Lordship is very sagacious. With ¢hree horses 
they go much quicker. It is finished, then, and 
they will have the kindness to find me at the gate 
with the beasts, at three o’clock precisely.” 

Leopoldo and I had compromised upon the 
term ‘‘lordship.” He had found me in, the 
morning celebrating due rites before the Sybil’s 
Temple with strange incense of the nicotian herb, 
and had marked me for his prey. At the very 
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high tide of sentiment, when the traveler lies 
with oysterlike openness in the soft ooze of re- 
verie, do these parasitic crabs, the ciceroni, insert 
themselves as his inseparable bosom-companions. 
Unhappy bivalve, lying so softly between thy two 
shells of the actual and the possible, the one 
sustaining, the other widening above thee, till, 
oblivious of native mud, thou fanciest thyself a 
a proper citizen only of the illimitable ocean 
which floods thee—there is no escape! Vain 
are thy poor crustaceous efforts at self-isolation. 
The foe henceforth is a part of thy conscious- 
ness, thy landscape, and thyself, happy only 
if that irritation breed in thee the pearl of pa- 
tience and of voluntary abstraction. 

‘Excellency wants a guide, very experienced, 
who has conducted with great mutual satisfac- 
tion many of his noble compatriots.” 

Puff, puff, and an attempt at looking as if I 
did not see him. 

«Excellency will deign to look at my book of 
testimonials. When we return, excellency will 
add his own.” 

Puff, Puff. 

‘‘Excellency regards the cascade—preceps 
Anio, as the good Horatius called it.” 

I thought of the dissolve frigus of the landlord 
in Roderick Random, and could not help smiling. 
Leopoldo saw his advantage. 

‘Excellency will find Leopoldo, when he shall 
choose to be ready.” 

‘‘But I will positively not be called excellency. 
Iam not an ambassador, nor a very eminent 
Christian, and the phrase annoys me.” 

“To be sure, excell—lordship.” 

“Tam an American.” 

‘Certainly, an American, lordship’”—as if that 
settled the matter entirely. If I had told him 
I was a Caffre, it would have been just as clear 
tohim. He surrendered the ‘‘excellency,” but 
on general principles of human nature, I sup- 
pose, would not come a step lower than ‘lord- 
ship.” So we compromised on that. P. 8S. It 
is wonderful how soon a republican ear recon- 
ciles itself with syllables of this description. I 
think citizen would find greater difficulties in the 
way of its naturalization, and as for brother— 
ah! well, in a Christian sense, certainly. 

Three o’clock found us at the Villa of Hadrian. 
We had explored that incomparable ruin and 
consecrated it, in the Homeric and Anglo-Saxon 
manner, by eating and drinking. Some of us 
sate in the shadow of one of the great walls, 
fitter for a city than a palace, over which a Nile 
of ivy, gushing from one narrow source, spread 
itself in widening inundations. A happy few 
listened to stories of Bagdad from Mrs. ——, 
Whose silver hair gleamed, a palpable anachro- 
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nism, like a snow-fall in May, over that ever- 
youthful face, where the few sadder lines seemed 
but the signature of Age to a deed of quitclaim 
and release. Dear Tito, that exemplary traveler, 
who never lost a day, had come back from re- 
newed explorations, convinced by the eloquent 
custode that Serapeion was the name of an officer 
in the Preetorian Guard. I was explaining in 
addition that Nawmachia, im the Greek tongue, 
signified a place artificially drained, when the 
horses were announced. 

This put me on reflection. I felt, perhaps, a 
little as Mazeppa must when told that his steed 
was at the door. For several years I had not 
been on the back of a horse, and was it not more 
than likely that these mountains might produee 
a yet more refractory breed of these ferocious 
animals than common? Who could tell the effect 
of grazing on a volcanic soil like that hereabout? 
I had vague recollections that the saddle nullified 
the laws governing the impulsion of inert bodies, 
exacerbating the centrifugal forces into a viru- 
lent activity and proportionably narcotizing the 
centripetal. The phrase ratio proportioned to the 
squares of the distances impressed me with an awe 


‘| which explained to me how the laws of nature 


had been of old personified and worshiped. 
Meditating these things, I walked with a cheer- 
ful aspect to the gate, where my saddled and 
bridled martyrdom awaited me. 

‘‘ Eecomt qua!” said Leopoldo hilariously. 
‘‘Gentlemen will be good enough to select from 
the three best beasts in Tivoli.” 

‘‘Oh, this one will serve me as well as any,” 
said I, with an air of indifference, much as I 
have seen a gentleman help himself inadver- 
tently to the best peach in the dish. I am not 
more selfish than becomes a Christian of the 
nineteenth century, but I looked on this as a 
clear case of tabula in naufragio, and had noticed 
that the animal in question had that tremulous 
droop of the lower lip which indicates senility 
and the abdication of all the wilder propensities. 
Moreover, he was the only one provided with a 
curb bit, or rather with two huge iron levers 
which might almost have served Archimedes for 
his problem. Our saddles were flat cushions 
covered with leather, brought by years of fric- 
tion to the highest pitch of polish. Instead of a 
pommel, a perpendicular stake, about ten inches 
high, rose in front, which, in case of a stumble, 
would save one’s brains, at the risk of certain 
evisceration. Behind, a glary slope invited one 
constantly to slide over his horse’s tail. The 
selfish prudence of my choice had well-nigh 
proved the death of me, for this poor old brute, 
with that anxiety to oblige a forestiere which 
characterizes every body here, could never make 
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up his mind which of his four paces (and he 
had the rudiments of four—walk, trot, rack and 
gallop) would be most agreeable to me. The 
period of transition is always unpleasant, and it 
was all transition. He treated me to a hodge- 
podge of all his several gaits at once. Saint Vitus 
was the only patron-saint I could think of. My 
head jerked one way, my body another, while each 
of my legs became a pendulum vibrating furiously, 
one always forward when the other was back, so 
that I had all the appearance and all the labor 
of going afoot, and at the same time was bumped 
within an inch of my life. Waterton’s alligator 
was nothing to it; it was like riding a hard- 
trotting armadillo bare-backed. There is a spe- 
cies of equitation peculiar to our native land, in 
which a rail from the nearest fence, with no pre- 
liminary incantation of horse and hattock! is 
converted into a steed, and this alone may stand 
the comparison. Storg in the meanwhile was 
triumphantly taking the lead, his trowsers work- 
ing up very pleasantly above his knees, an insur- 
rectionary movement which I also was unable to 
suppress in my own. I could bear it no longer. 

‘¢ Le-e-0-0-p-0-0-0-1-1-1-d-d-0-0-0 !” jolted I. 

‘¢Command, lordship!” and we both came to 
a stop. 

‘It is necessary that we change horses imme- 
diately, or I shall be a jelly.” 

‘‘Certainly, lordship ;” and I soon had the 
pathetic satisfaction of seeing him subjected to 
all the excruciating experiments that had been 
tried upon myself. Fiat experimentum in corpore 
vili, thought his extempore lordship Christopher 
Sly to himself. 

Meanwhile, all the other accessories of our 
ride were delicious. It was a clear, cool day, 
and we soon left the highroad, for a bridle-path 
along the side of the mountain, among gigantic 
olive-trees, said to be five hundred years old, 
and which had certainly employed all their time 
in getting themselves into the weirdest and won- 
derfulest shapes. Clearly in this green com- 
monwealth there was no heavy roller of public 
opinion to flatte. all character to a lawn-like 
uniformity. Every thing was individual and 
eccentric. And there was something fearfully 
human, too, in the wildest contortions. It was 
some such wood that gaye Dante the hint of his 
human forest in the seventh circle, and I should 
have dreaded to break a twig, lest I should hear 
that voice complaining, | 

Perché mi scerpi? 
Non hai tu spirto di pietate aleuno? 
Our path lay along a kind of terrace, and at 
every opening we had glimpses of the billowy 
campagna, with the great dome bulging from its 
rim, while on eur right, changing ever as we 





rode, the Alban Mountain showed us some new 
grace of that sweeping outline peculiar to volca- 
noes. At intervals the substructions of Roman 
villas would crop out from the soil like masses 
of rock, and deserving to rank as a geological 
formation by themselves. Indeed, in gazing into 
these dark caverns, one does not think of man 
more than at Staffa. Nature has adopted these 
fragments of a race who were dear to her. She 
has not suffered these bones of the great Queen 
to lack due sepulchral rites, but has flung over 
them the ceremonial handfuls of earth, and every 
year carefully renews the garlands of memorial 
flowers. Nay, if what they say in Rome be true, 
she has even made a new continent of the Colos- 
seum, and given it a flora of its own. 

At length, descending a little, we passed 
through farm-yards and cultivated fields, where. 
from Leopoldo’s conversations with the laborers, 
we discovered that he himself did not know the 
way for which he had undertaken to be guide. 
However, we presently came to our ruin, and 
very noble it was. The aqueduct had here been 
carried across a deep gorge, and, over the little 
brook which wimpled along below, towered an 
arch, as a bit of Shakspeare bestrides the exigu- 
ous rill of a discourse which it was intended to 
ornament. The only human habitation in sight 
was a little casetta on the top of a neighboring 
hill. What else of man’s work could be seen 
was a ruined castle of the middle ages, and, far 
away upon the horizon, the eternal Dome. A 
valley in the moon could scarce have been lone- 
lier, could scarce have suggested more strongly 
the feeling of preteriteness and extinction. The 
stream below did not seem so much to sing as to 
murmur sadly conclusum est: periisti! and the 
wind, sighing through the arch, answered peri- 
istt! Nor was the silence of Monte Cavi without 
meaning. That cup, once full of fiery wine, in 
which it pledged Vesuvius and Etna later born, 
was brimmed with innocent water now. Adam 
came upon the earth too late to see the glare of 
its last orgy, lighting the eyes of Saurians in the 
reedy campagna below. I almost fancied I could 
hear a voice like that which cried to the Egyp- 
tian pilot, Great Pan is dead! 1 was looking 
into the dreary socket where once glowed the 
eye that saw the whole earth vassal. Surely 
this was the world’s autumn, and I could hear 
the feet of Time rustling through the wreck of 
races and dynasties, cheap and inconsiderable as 
fallen leaves. 

But a guide is not engaged to lead one into 
the world of imagination. He is as deadly to 
sentiment as a sniff of hartshorn. His position 


is a false one, like that of the critic, who is SUp- 
posed to know every thing, and so expends him- 
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self in showing that he does not. If you should 
ever have the luck to attend a concert of the 
spheres, under the protection of an Italian cice- 
rone, he will expect you to listen to him rather 
than to it. He will say, ‘* eco, signoria, that 
one in the red mantle is Signor Mars, eh! what 
a noblest basso is Signor Mars! but nothing 
(lordship understands?) to what Signor Saturn 
used to be, (he with the golden belt, signoria, ) 
only his voice is in ruins now, scarce one note 
left upon another; but lordship. can see what it 
was by the remains, Roman remains, signoria, 
Roman remains, the work of giants (lordship 
understands?) They make no such voices now. 
Certainly Signor Jupiter (with the yellow tunic, 
there,) is a brave artist and a most sincere tenor, 
but since the time of the Republic” (if he think 
you an oscurante, or since the French, if he sus- 
pect you of being the least red) ‘‘ we have no 
more good singing.” And so on. 

It is a well-known fact to all persons who are 
in the habit of climbing Jacob’s-ladders, that if 
any one speak to you during the operation, the 
fabric collapses, and you come somewhat un- 
comfortably to the ground. One can be hit with 
a remark, when he is beyond the reach of more 
material missiles. Leopoldo saw by my ab- 
stracted manner that I was getting away from 
him, and I was the only victim he had left, for 
Storg was making a sketch below. So he hast- 
ened to fetch me down again. 

‘‘Nerone built this arch, lordship,” (he didn’t, 
but Nero was Leopoldo’s historical scapegoat. ) 
‘Lordship sees the dome? He will deign to 
look the least little to the left hand. Lordship 
has much intelligence. Well, Nero always did 
thus. His works always, always, had Rome in 
full view.” 

He had already shown me two ruins, which he 
ascribed equally to Nero, and which could only 
have seen Rome by looking through a mountain. 
However, such trifles are nothing to an accom- 
plished guide. 

. I remembered his quoting Horace in the morn- 
ing. 

“Do you understand Latin, Leopoldo ?” 

“I did a little once, lordship. I-went to the 
Jesuit’s school at Tivoli. But what use of Latin 
‘0 a poverino like me?” 

‘Were you intended for the church? Why 
did you leaye the school ?” 

‘Eh, lordship !” and one of those shrugs which 
might mean that he left it of his own free will, 
or that he was expelled at point of toe. He added 
‘ome contemptuous phrase about the priests. 

‘But, Leopoldo, you are a good Catholic ?” 

; “Eh, lordship, who knows? A man is no 
blinder for being poor, nay, hunger sharpens the 





eye-sight sometimes. The cardinals (their Emi- 
nences:) tell us that it is good to be poor, and 
that, in proportion as we lack on earth, it shall 
be made up to us in paradise. Now, if the ear- 
dinals (their Eminences!) believe what they 
preach, why do they want to ride in such hand- 
some carriages ?” 

‘¢ But are there many who think as you do?” 

‘*Everybody, lordship, but a few women and 
fools. What imports it what the fools think ?”’ 

An immense deal, I thought, an immense deal ; 
for of what material is public opinion manu- 
factured ? 

**Do you ever go to church ?” 

‘Once a year, lordship, at Easter, to mass 
and confession.” 

‘*Why once a year?” 

‘* Because, lordship, one must have a certificate 
from the priest. One might be sent to prison, 
else, and one had rather go to confession than to 
jail. £h, lordship, it is a porcheria.”’ 

It is proper to add that in what Leopoldo said 
of the priests, he was not speaking of his old 
masters, the Jesuits. One never hears any thing 
in Italy against the purity of their lives, or 
their learning and ability, though much against 
their unscrupulousness. Nor will any one who 
has ever enjoyed the gentle and dignified hospi- 
tality of the Benedictines be ready to believe any 
evil report of them. 

By this time Storg had finished his sketch and 
we remounted our grazing steeds. They were 
brisker as soon as their noses were turned home- 
ward, and we did the eight miles back in an 
hour. The setting sun streamed through and 
among the Michael Angelesque olive-trunks, and, 
through the long colonnagle of the bridle-path, 
fired the scarlet waistcoats and boddices of home- 
ward villagers, or was sullenly absorbed in the 
long black cassock and flapped hat of a priest 
who courteously saluted the strangers. Some- 
times.a mingled flock of sheep and goats (as if they 
had walked out of one of Claude’s pictures) fol- 
lowed the shepherd, who, satyrlike in goat-skin 
breeches, sang such songs as were acceptable 
before Tubal Cain struck out the laws of musical 
time from his anvil.. The peasant in his ragged, 
brown cloak, or with the blue jacket hanging 
from the left shoulder, still strides Romanly—in- 
cedit rex—and his eyes have a placid grandeur, 
inherited from those which watched the glitter- 
ing snake of the Triumph as it undulated along 
the Via Sacra. Beside him moves. with equal 


pace his woman-porter, the caryatid of a vast 


entablature of household-stuff, and learning in. 
that harsh school a sinuous poise of body and a 
security of step beyond the highest snatch of the 
posture-master. 
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As we drew near Tivoli, the earth was fast 
swinging into shadow. The darkening Campagna, 
climbing the sides of the nearer Monticelli in a 
gray belt of olive-spray, rolled on toward the 
blue island of Soracte, behind which we lost the 
sun. Yes, we had lost the sun, but in the wide 
chimney of the largest room at the Sidilla, there 
danced madly, crackling with ilex and laurel, a 
bright ambassador from sunland, Monsieur Le 
Feu, no pinch-beck substitute for his royal master. 
As we drew our chairs up, after the dinner due 
to Leopoldo’s forethought, ‘‘ Behold,” said I, 
‘*the Resident of the great king near the court 
of our (this-day-created) Hogan Moganships.” 

We sat looking into the fire as it wavered from 
shining shape to shape of unearthliest phantasy, 
and both of us, no doubt, making out old faces 
among the embers, for we both said together, 

‘Let us talk of old times!” 

‘*To the small hours;” said the Edelmann, 
‘‘and, instead of blundering off to Torneo to in- 
trude chatteringly upon the midnight privacy of 
Apollo, let us promote the fire, there, to the rank 
of sun by brevet, and have a kind of undress 
rehearsal of those night-wanderings of his here 
upon the ample stage of the hearth.” 

So we went through the whole catalogue of 
do you remembers? and laughed at all the old 
stories, so dreary to an outsider. Then we 
grew pensive, and talked of the empty sockets in 
that golden band of our young friendship—of 8&.., 
with Grecian front, but unsevere, and Saxon M., 
to whom laughter was as natural as for a brook 
to ripple. 

But Leopoldo had not done with us. We were 
to get back to Rome in the morning, and to that 
end must make a treaty with the company which 
ran the Tivoli diligence, the next day not being 
the regular period of departure for that prodigi- 
ous structure. We had given Leopoldo twice his 
fee, and setting a mean value upon our capacities 
in proportion, he expected to bag a neat per centage 
on our bargain. Alas, he had made a false esti- 
mate of the Anglo Norman mind, which, capable 
of generosity as a compliment to itself, will stickle 
for the dust in the balance in a matter of busi- 
ness, and would blush at being done by Mercury 
himself. 

Accordingly, at about nine o’clock there came 
a knock at the door, and, answering our favo- 
risca! in stalked Leopoldo, gravely follewed by 
the two commissioners of the company. 

‘« Behold me returned, lordship,"and these men 
are the Vetturini.” 

Why is it that men who have to do with horses 
are the same, all over christendom? Is it that 
they acquire equine characteristics, or that this 
particular mystery is magnetic to certain sorts of 





men? Certainly they are marked unmistake. 
ably, and these two worthies would have looked 
perfectly natural in Yorkshire or Vermont. 
They were just alike—fortemque Gyan, Sortemque 
Clounthum—and you could not split an epithet be- 
tween them. Simultaneously they threw back 
their huge overcoats, and displayed spheroidal 
figures, over which the strongly pronounced 
stripes of their plaided waistcoats ran like paral- 
lels of latitude and longitude over a globe. Si- 
multaneously they took off their hats and said— 
‘¢ your servant, gentlemen.” In Italy it is always 
necessary to make a eombinazione beforehand 
about even the most customary matters, for 
there is no fixed highest price for any thing. 
For a minute or two we stood reckoning each 
others forces. Then I opened the first trench 
with the usual— 

‘¢ How much do you wish, for carrying us to 
Rome at half past seven to-morrow morning?” 

The enemy glanced, one at the other, and the 
result of this ocular witenagemot was that one said, 

‘** Four scudi, gentlemen.”’ 

The Edelmann Storg took his cigar from his 
mouth in order to whistle, and made a rather 
indecorous allusion to four gentleman in the di- 
plomatic service of his Majesty the Prince of the 
Powers of the Air. 

‘* Whe-ew! quattro diavoli!” said he. 

‘* Macch2!”’ exclaimed I, attempting a flank 
movement, ‘‘I had rather go on foot !” and threw 
as much horror into my face as if a proposition 
had been made to me to commit robbery, murder 
and arson all together. 

‘¢ For less than three scudi and a half the dili- 
gence parts not from Tivoli at an extraordinary 
hour,” said the stout man, with an imperturbable 
gravity, intended to mask his retreat, and to make 
it seem that he was making the same proposal as 
at first. Storg saw that they wavered, and opened 
upon them with his flying artillery of sarcasm: 

‘Do you take us for Jnglesi? We are very 
well here, and will stay at the Sidilla,” he sniffed 
scornfully. 

‘‘How much will lordship give ?”—(this was 
showing the white feather. ) 

* Fifteen pauls,” (a scudo and a half) ‘‘buona- 
mano included.” 

‘It is impossible, gentlemen; for less than 
two scudi and a half the diligence parts not from 
Tivoli at an extraordinary hour.” 

‘Fifteen pauls.” 

‘Will lordship give two scndi?” (with a slight 
flavor of mendicancy. ) 

‘‘ Fifteen pauls,” (growing firm as we saw them 
waver. ) 

“Then, gentlemen, it is all over; it is impos 
sible, gentlemen.” 
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“Very good; a pleasant evening to you!” and | 


they bowed themselves out. | 

As soon as the door closed behind them, Leo- | 
poldo, who had looked on in more and more 
anxious silence as the chance of plunder was 
whittled slimmer and slimmer by the sharp edges 
of the parley, saw instantly that it was for his 
interest to turn state’s evidence against his ac- 
complices. | 

“They will be back ina moment,” he said | 
knowingly, as if he bad been of our side all along. | 

“Of course; we are aware of that,”—it is) 
always prudent to be aware of every thing in | 
traveling. | 

And, sure enough, in five minutes reénter the | 
stout men, as gravely as if every thing had been | 
thoroughly settled, and ask respectfully at what | 
hour we would have the diligence. 

This will serve as a specimen of Italian bargain- 
making. They donot feel happy if they get their 
first price. So easy a victory makes them sorry 


4-2 


they had not asked twice as much, and, besides, 
they love the excitement of the contest. I have 
seen as much debate over a little earthen pot, 
(value two cents,) on the Ponte Vecchio, in Flo- 
rence, as would have served for an operation of 
millions in the funds, the demand and the offer 
alternating so rapidly that the litigants might be 
suppesed to be playing the ancient game of 
morra. It is a part of the universal fondness for 
gaming and lotteries. An English gentleman 
once asked his Italian courier how large a per 
centage he made on all of his employer’s money 
which passed through his hands. ‘‘ About five 


| per cent. ; sometimes more, sometimes less,’”’ was 


the answer. ‘Well, I will add that to your 
salary, in order that I may be rid of this uncom- 
fortable feeling of being cheated.” The courier 
mused a moment, and said, ‘‘ but no, sir, I should 
not be happy; then it would not be sometimes 
more, sometimes less, and I should miss the ex- 
citement of the game.” [ Zo be continued. 


— 





ODE TO AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM NORTH. 


LAND of the free! presumptive heir to regions 
Imperial once, now envying thy reign, 
Whose exiled, starved, priest-ridden, king-sick legions 
On thy broad, loving breast are born again; 
A new year greets thee, 
A new poet meets thee 
With prophet echoes, blown from main to main! 


Ours is the Future! ours the crown of glory! 
Ours, citizens and sovereigns supreme! 
Ours is the last and grandest page of story, 
Life’s fresh romance, thought’s newest, noblest dream! 
Frank, Spaniard, Briton, 
When the tale is written, 
Shall pale on shores beyond the ocean stream. 


Three thousand years ago, and Asia’s splendor 
In arms, in arts, was all. Each orient court 
Smiled scorn on the barbarian pretender, 
Who, from rude Europe’s kings, bore vague report 
Of warriors savage, 
Fiercely proud to ravage 
A savage neighbor's coast, in martial sport. 


Memphis, and Babylon the hundred-gated 
Are gone to wreck, their language e’en is dead; 
Rome since has lived and died, her glory fated; 
The Caliph’s firmans are no longer read ; 
Old England, reeling, 
; Vainly stands appealing 
To empire sunset-proof, whose wings are spread. 


The days of pontiffs and of kings are numbered, 
Vain is their last wild grasp of agony, 

Their last fierce crimes, Lo! even as they slumbered, 
Slaked was the trenchent blade of Liberty ; 





A new world uttered 
Thoughts, as yet but muttered— 
A free world gave their slavish codes the lie! 


Three hundred years ago, and o’er our prairies, 
Through our tall forests, by our rivers vast, 
Roved the red hunter of the North, whose care is 
To live the day until the day be past; 
O’er gentler nations 
Princely dominations 
Held Southern sway, too impotent to last. 


But on the crested waves three ships were sailing, 
Fraught with the red man’s doom, the white man’s hope; 
Three ships, whose chief, by giant faith prevailing, 
Had trained his soul with peril’s brood to cope. 
He laughed at danger— 
He, the ocean-ranger, 
Whose life had swung for years by one frail rope. 


Strong in a mighty thought, the weather-beaten, 
Brave old sea-lion paced his narrow deck, 
Mused on the bread of sorrow he had eaten 
For long years passed upon the verge of wreck ; 
Mused on his wasted 
Youth, and joys untasted, 
Bright eyes, perchance, soft curls, or foam-white neck. 


Then, gazing fixedly on the dim horizon, 
And leaning o’er the bulwarks at the stern, 
Spain’s fading coasts he bent his flashing eyes on, 
And inly swore him never to return, 
Save as the bearer 
Of a triumph rarer 
Than living man had yet aspired to earn 
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All rose before him, every sad disaster 
Which he had suffered in his stormy life, 
The cold neglects, the slights of each new master, 
His foeman in the intellectual strife, 
Each counter-reason 
Folly’s pride would seize on 
To stab his heart with disappointment’s knife. 


And now he knew his worst of trials over, 
Cleaving his fearless way through seas unknown, 
No more a begging, threadbare, hunted rover, 
But on the waves, and in command alone! 
Tnly well knowing 
That whilst winds were blowing 
His life and ships were Heaven’s and his own. 


Not the worst tempests of the wild Atlantic, 
Not the fierce uproar of a mutinous crew, 
Not coward threats, despair, or wailings frantic 

Could for an instant darken to his view 
That land Elysian, 
Which, to spirit’s vision, 
Forever broke the western margin’s blue. 


Such was the man, the lord of our traditions, 
Whose name, if idly blotted from our charts, 
Yet shines amidst our dearest superstitions, 
In the deep hero-worship of our hearts; 
Who, as the nightly 
Shades were falling lightly, 
Then dreamed a dream, which this my dream imparts. 


*T was so, Columbus! a republic bore thee! 
No wonder, thence, that in prophetic trance 
Republics, phantom-like, should rise before thee, 
Old empires fall before young Freedom’s lance. 
Or wouldst remember 
How, in bleak December, 
On England’s king thou didst attendance dance? 


Didst call to mind, how, in the burning summer, 
Thou lackedst coin to buy a flask of wine, 
In Lisbon’s city? where each courtly mummer 
Could in his prince’s eye thy worth outshine, 
Didst scan, more hardy, 
The poor aid and tardy 
Spain’s crown awarded to thy grand design? 


Ay, freeborn son of Genoa! thus coldly 
Didst thou the kings of earth in judgment scan; 
As strong imagination pictured boldly 
New states, where man should take his stand as man— 
The record’s sequel, 
Justice free and equal, 
Where spirit’s chief should mock crowned monarch’s ban! 


——__—__+4-- o > 


SONNET.—PANDORA. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER, 





ALL-crrtep Virgin! first of human kind! 
Erst did the graces deck thee beauteously ; 
Venus her love and beauty shed on thee, 

And Pallas gave artistic skill and mind. 

From heaven a box thou in thy hand didst bring, 
Within whose sides was every evil pent, 
Which thy bold curiosity soon sent 











Then came a vision of a mighty nation, 
Rich, warlike, learned, generous, and good, 
Who, for their sister peoples’ liberation, 
Had bravely spent their treasure and their blood, 
Till, freely blended, 
O’er the earth extended, 
Their name was lost in life’s united flood. 


Lo! in mid-air a mighty spectre floated, 
The shade of one who shares our Freedom’s fame, 
And in his noble aspect, truth-devoted, 
Columbus saw the rival of his name— 
By whom was driven 
From the world new-given 
Pale Europe’s regal legacy of shame. 


Above the head of Washington, resplendent, 
There shone a lonely and mysterious star, 
Bright emblem of a unity transcendent, 
The shining symbol of eternal war 
Against aspirants 
To the seats of tyrants, 
Who would by human fraud God’s justice mar, 


Then was the silence of the vision broken, 
And on the dreaming admiral’s charmed ear 
A warrior’s blessing, by a warrior spoken, 
To his descendants, fell in accents clear. 
Thus the dream ended, 
As the night descended, 
And Westward still the order rang to steer! 


O, thou sad emptier of sorrow’s vials, 
More bitter than the billows of the deep, 
Thy conquered slaves, Columbus! by the trials 
Thou didst endure, the tears which thou didst weep, 
Let thy brave spirit 
Fire us to inherit 
The promise of that yision-crowded sleep! 


Let no vain echo of old laws exploded 
Chill our free hearts, or blunt our patriot swords; 
But let us watch, and keep our rifles loaded, 
In scorn of feeble brains and empty words! 
Earth is man’s mansion, 
Liberty’s expansion 
The creed of Truth’s sole priests and earth’s true lords. 


Ours is no scheme of pitiless ambition, 
No craving vanity, no savage pride: 
To free, not conquer men, our glorious mission, 
To spread the light for which our fathers died. 
Nations benighted! 
Let your paths be lighted 
By Freedom’s star—the rest, let God decide! 


To scatter woe with dark malignant wing. 
The well-shut lid thy eager fingers ope, 
And from their prison the wild evils go, 
To cast a blight o’er every thing below— 
One tenant only, bright and lovely Hope, 
*Neath the shut lid, imprisoned yet is there, 
To whisper peace, that man may not despair. 











ASPEN COURT; 


AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


—_—— 


(Continued from page 317.) 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A MANAGER AND HIS GOOSE. 


Tur young ladies of Aspen Court, once more at 
home, where, by the way, their reception by the 
Earl of Rookbury was so fatherly in its earnest 
anxiety and regret, that their indignation, poor 
things, had no chance whatever, against his sym- 
pathy, Bernard, after a brief council with Mrs. 
Wilmslow, determined to return to tewn and con- 
cert some measures with Mr. Molesworth for the 
better securing the comfort of the peor mother. 
He scarcely took the pains to continue the pre- 
text that he had expected te meet Molesworth at 
Aspen, and departed without troubling himself 
with any formal adieu to the master of the house. 
His feeling as regarded Wilmslow, hitherto one 
of contempt and dislike, was deepening into a 
detestation, against which he struggled in vain, 
for it was against Carlyon’s rule to give way to 
passions likely to be troublesome. But he was 
at the time of life when one talks of rules. Some 
years later he will follow without talking of them. 

Emma bade him good-bye with a frank expres- 
sion of regret, and little Amy cried, and refused 
to be comforted by his promise to return, But 
Kate took a calm, and somewhat reserved fare- 
well of him, for which coldness Amy, after he 
had gone, scolded her heartily, and Kate sub- 
mitted to the reproof with a strange meekness, 
Kissing the orator now and then, but making no 
defense. 

Carlyon’s first instinct, on reaching London, 
was to hurry to his chambers, in the expectation 
of finding some information as to Lilian’s place 
of residence. But out of the array of letters 
ranged in triple file down his desk by his laun- 
dress’ care, not one was from Miss Trevelyan. 
He hastened to St. Alban’s Place, in the hope of 
learning from Heywood where Lilian was, but 
the priest had left town, and his return was 
Uncertain. After some meditation, Bernard be- 
san to grow indignant, and to ask himself ques- 
Hons, the perpetually recurring one being whether 
Lilian had any right to treat him in that man- 
her. Brooding over his wrongs at that young 





lady’s hand, he gradually worked himself up to 
write her a very reproachful letter, full of hard 
things. But all the time he was inditing it, and 
pretending to himself that he should so like to 
see her read that part—and that—and that—I 
believe that he was deriving a cowardly pleasure 
from the recollection that as he did not know her 
address he could not send the letter, and that as 
it would be unfair to keep such a document by 
him, it must go into the fire—which it did. Love 
ought to be better friends with Time than he is, 
considering how much time is sacrificed to love. 

So, Bernard could only wait and hope, in the 
meantime discussing the whole question with 
himself at all convenient and inconvenient periods 
of the twenty-four hours. Very early in the 
morning, and before he got up, he usually con- 
sidered his case hopeless, and Lilian as lost to 
him, but when he came out, especially if it were 
a bright, clear day, and he could walk with a 
springing step and inhale fresh air, he used to 
make up his mind that though there were diffi- 
culties in the way of his love, he should conquer 
them. And in the evening, and in pleasant 
society, where every thing around you looks so 
smooth and prosperous, he was convinced that 
all was actually right, that he should soon meet 
Lilian, and that a few words would place them on 
the old fvoting. For circumstances and weather 
have more to do with our convictions than strong- 
minded people will admit. 

It will not surprise anybody who knows our 
friend Mr. Paul Chequerbent, still an involuntary 
guest of Mr. Aarons, to be told that just when 
he began to believe his affairs settled, and his 
release at hand, he was suddenly reminded of a 
rather large debt of old date, on which proceed- 
ings had been taken by the creditor, but which 
had gone to sleep, either from the good-nature of 
the claimant, or his despair of doing any good 
with Paul. He had been at least as willing to 
forget the matter as had the other person inte- 
rested, and he had omitted it in all his statements 
to Mr. Kether, but it accidentally came to the 
ears of the creditor that money was being paid 
for Mr. Chequerbent’s debts, and to use that 
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gentleman’s own illustration, the obnoxious party 
was down upon him like an extinguisher. Some- 
thing like a hundred pounds was wanted. Kether 
looked in no way surprised, when Paul, with 
some humiliation, revealed the affair, but drily 
remarked that some people easily forget such 
things: it all depended on habit. Paul, relieved 
from the apprehension of his adviser’s reproofs, 
launched out into intense declamation against the 
persevering malignity of creditors. 

‘““By Jove!” he said, ‘‘I do not wonder that 
the last people who translated the Bible found it 
necessary to alter a certain prayer. The com- 
mercial interest must have been rising into im- 
portance, and the old translation was felt to be 
inapplicable. Landed parties often forgive tress- 
passes, but trading parties never forgive debtors, 
so the statement was adjusted in accordance with 
the progress of society.” 

‘“‘The point has not come much under my con- 
sideration,” said the Jew, smiling. ‘But what 
is to be done? I don’t think you will get any 
more help from aunts and godmothers.” 

“TI am afraid not,” said Paul. ‘They would 
have done more at once, but they are precise old 
virgins, and will not do a thing at twice.” As 
usual, Bernard was summoned. 

*‘T should like, of course, to give you the 
money, old fellow,,” he said; ‘‘but I have not 
got it, and though I could borrow it, just now it 
would not suit me to be a borrower. So I tell 
you, frankly, that I must sacrifice your inte- 
rest to my own.” 

** Quite right,” said Mr. Kether, quietly. 

** But,” said Carlyon, ‘‘I must help you, and 
Ill tell you what I willdo. Three or four years 
ago I wrote a play. I locked it up, for I did not 
think it good enough to send toa manager. But 
I have been into some theatres lately, and I am 
certain, that bad as it may be, it is a great deal 
better than any thing they are doing now. I 
will offer it to Dilligroat, and the price shall 
furnish your extrication.” 

** Dilligroat will pay you honorably,” said 
Kether, who, like all Hebrews, took a strong 
interest in theatrical matters, ‘but he will not 
pay you toomuch. If you don’t succeed with 
him, try Phosphor, who will promise you a good 
price, and pay you if he can’t help it. I will 
manage him.,”’ 

The plan was agreed on, and Carlyon’s play 
was sent in to Mr. Dilligroat. A week passed, 
and no acknowledgment of the work being re- 
ceived, Bernard went to the theatre to obtain an 
interview. He was duly glanced at by the 


porter, and as duly informed that Mr. Dilligroat 
was not there, and that it was quite uncertain 
when he would be ‘‘down,” perhaps not till 





night; perhaps not at all. This formulary (for 
the delivery of which Carlyon waited with graye 
patience) having been gone through, he went 
very close to the official, and allowed him to see 
the glimmer of half-a-crown. The man took 
not the slightest apparent notice of this gesture, 
but added to his previous communication that if 
Bernard had any message to leave for Mr. Dilli- 
groat, he would, perhaps, like to write it down. 
This second formulary withdrew Carlyon from a 
group of two or three pale, damp-looking girls, 
hoping for an engagement in the ballet or chorus, 
an eager-eyed gentleman, to whom an order had 
been promised; (and who could not understand 
how his friend, Mr. Dilligroat had omitted to 
leave it, as he had to go over to Clapham with it 
before half-past four, to his brother-in-law, infor- 
mation of such deep interest to the porter that it 
actually made him whistle with excitement;) a 
couple of carpenters, in shirt-sleeves and cloth- 
caps; and a beer-boy, who was incessantly bring- 
ing in as many pewter vessels as he could carry, 
for the painting-room and other private depart- 
ments of the establishment. Carlyon was intro- 
duced into a tiny square closet, glazed in front, 
where the porter accepted his fee, and the visitor’s 
card, which he read with great care, and dis- 
patched into the house by the first messenger 
who passed inward. The official scarcely thought 
it worth while to reconcile this proceeding with 
his previous declaration, but murmured some- 
thing about Mr. Dilligroat’s ‘‘ sometimes coming 
in at the front,” and added a contemptuous refer- 
ence to ‘‘those people bothering there.” The 
porter was by no means to blame for these ma- 
neeuvres, inasmuch as they preserved Mr. Dilli- 
groat from the sin of uttering a volley of the 
most intense and compendious execrations angry 
man ever foamed forth, a process he invariably 
went through if the hall-officer ever sent up any- 
body who had either a right or a favor to demand 
of the manager. By long experience, the janitor 
had a tolerable guess at the character of the 
applicants for admission, and Carlyon looked like 
neither actor wanting an engagement, hanger-on 
wanting an order, tradesman wanting money, oT 
bailiff wanting Mr. Dilligroat, four classes of 
visitants especially obnoxious to the latter. 

In a few minutes a rather well-dressed, keen- 
eyed person, of good address, came out and 
hastily examined Carlyon. The appearance of 
the latter seemed to satisfy the inspecting com- 
missioner, who made a sharp, decisive sign to 
him to enter, a result which caused the poor 
girls and the order-hunter from Clapham to look 
round with as much reproachfulness a8 they 
dared exhibit, and which brought another hurri- 
cane of whistling from the loyal and imperturba- 
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ple Cerberus, while Carlyon was hurried along 
certain dark passages, and introduced to the 
manager's room. The occasional groan of a 
fiddle, and a clatter of hammers were all the 
sounds he had leisure to note in his progress. 

Mr. Dilligroat was a tall and well-built man, 
who was now becoming too large for the stage, 
but whose strongly-marked features must have 
possessed considerable vulgar beauty some years 
before. They were, indeed, still pointed out as 
models, as were his broad shoulders and massy 
legs, by the female population of the retail trading 
district around his theatre, when a special ‘‘ bene- 
fit,’ or some managerial whim brought the stal- 
wort director forward for that night only. He 
was not a bad-hearted, nor even a bad-tempered 
man; but a manager’s hand must be against the 
majority of his fellow creatures. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Carlyon? Glad to make 
your acquaintance, and hope we shall see a good 
deal of one another. Sit down. I shan’t intro- 
duce you to this man, because he is one of the 
greatest rascals that ever lived, and who is now 
adding to the vast and accumulated mountain of 
his iniquities, by asking me six and sixpence for 
a beast of a goose.” 

The person whose private character and pre- 
cise business were thus unfolded by the mana- 
ger’s eloquent frankness, was a dirty-looking 
little man, nursing a large, plucked goose, which 
lay upon a red pocket-handkerchief. He seemed 
very little afflicted at this exposition of his nature, 
but with humble and smiling face turned to its 
author. 

“Don’t be hard upon me, Mr. Dilligroat, sir. 
It’s worth every penny of the money. I’ll ap- 
peal to this gent,” and he held up his goose to 
Carlyon, tenderly withdrawing the corners of the 
handkerchief, as a proud young mother exhibits 
her first baby. 

‘That gent, as you profanely termed him, you 
old Scrabstraw, will shortly be one of our most 
distinguished dramatic authors. Don’t poke 
your d—d bird in his face.” 

_ “Begging your pardon, Mr. Dilligroat, sir, but 
if I might be so bold,” said Scrabstraw, with the 
Most abject servility. 

“But you mightn’t. What is it, you old 
thief?” 

“TPve heard say a dramatic author should 
know what ‘goose’ is, begging both your par- 
dons, gents,” 

i Are you sufficiently acquainted with the- 
atrical slang, Mr. Carlyon, to know that by 
‘goose’ that wretched old ribald means hissing ? 
I trust this is the only intimacy you will ever 
have with the article.” 


“T trust so,” said Carlyon, laughing, ‘‘ but 





that is a sound seldom heard where you preside, 
Mr. Dilligroat.” 

‘‘Not often, I am happy to say,” said the 
manager, ‘thanks to the gentlemen who fur- 
nish me with dramas. But one is never sure, 
and the public’s a rum beggar, a very rum 
beggar, Mr. Carlyon.” 

‘But only feel him, Mr. Dilligroat,”’ broke in 
the poor goose-broker, or rather goose-jobber ;— 
for there was a complication of proprietorships 
in the animal, including the rights of a secre- 
tary of a goose-club, the landlord of a public- 
house where the club met, Scrabstraw’s own 
landlord (to whom rent was owing) and one of 
the scene-shifters, who had lent Scrabstraw a 
shilling for the raffle at which the goose was 
won. A reference to a Master in Chancery 
could hardly have ascertained the respective 
liens and qualities of ownership in that bird.” 

‘¢Feel the public, you ancient miscreant? O, 
feel the goose,” said Mr. Dilligroat. ‘No, 
Scrabstraw, we'll bring this negotiation to a 
crisis. A crown—or cut.” 

Tears sprang to the eyes of Mr. Scrabstraw, 
but it was impossible for the most humane ob- 
server to wish them dried, as the only chance of 
his face ever being washed would seem thereby 
to be done away. 

‘‘Only feel him,” he sobbed, the secretary’s 
lien, and the publican’s claim, and his landlord’s 
demand, and the scene-shifters due, all crowding 
upon the poor jobber’s soul. 

‘*Tf I do, it will be to knock off sixpence,” 
said the stony-hearted manager. Scrabstraw 
dried his eyes upon the disengaged portion of 
his red handkerchief. At this moment a knock 
was heard. 

‘Come in, O come in!” said the manager 
in despairing fierceness at what he swore was 
the two hundredth application at his door. ‘0, 
you, Snunk, well what is it?” 

Mr. Snunk, the treasurer, whispered his em- 
ployer. 

‘“‘Of course I shall,” said Mr. Dilligroat, em- 
phatically. ‘Most assuredly. I said so at 
rehearsal, and when I promise to take money, I 
always keep my word honorably. Knock it off 
every one of them. Mr. Snunk, Mr. Carlyon— 
our treasurer. I hope you will have to break 
Snunk’s heart very often, Mr. Carlyon, by taking 
money from him.” 

Mr. Snunk looked as if he did not much care 
about Mr. Carlyon, or anybody else. All he 
wanted to know was how to settle an item in his 
accounts. 

‘Yes, Snunk, off with it. There are twelve 
young ladies in the ballet, and not one was here 
on Tuesday until eight minutes past ten in the 
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morning. They talked about a sudden soaking 
rain coming on, and their light dresses, and their 
fear of standing in wet clothes for four hours, 
and being only a few minutes after time—all 
very fine, but it’s the system, the system.. I was 
here at ten, and surely my ballet-ladies can be. 
They had not to wait for their carriage, as I had. 
So knock’off sixpence from each of them when 
they come for their eleven shillings on Saturday, 
and I’ll be bound they’ll be here to time next 
call.” 

Mr. Snunk disappeared, to deprive the girls, 
who had fancied, once, that life on the stage was 
easier than life in the kitchen, of the price of one 
day’s dinner. The manager called after him— 

‘Don’t let them send up anybody to me, 
Snunk. Say I am engaged with two gentlemen 
and a goose.” 

‘¢Only feel him,” resumed Scrabstraw, on this 
cue. . 

‘*It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
said the manager, ‘‘and you, Scrabstraw, if you 
know any prayers and thanksgivings, go home 
and say them in return for the rain that made 
my ballet-ladies stand up, and get wet through 
ten minutes later than they ought. You demand 
six-and-sixpence for that skinny, old, tough, 
ugly, lean, hard, good-for-nothing bird. Well, 
you wont have it.” 

At each disparaging epithet, Mr. Scrabstraw 
clasped his goose closer to his rusty coat. 
‘Only feel him,” he whispered, humbly. 

‘* But,” continued Mr. Dilligroat, ‘‘I have just 
fined twelve ladies sixpence each. Twelve six- 
pences is six shillings, which I have thus saved. 
That I will give you for your goose. Take it 
and be gone, or be gone without taking it. Your 
answer, slave ?” 

‘Here it is, then, Mr. Dilligroat, sir,” said 
Scrabstraw, assured that he should get no better 
terms. 

‘‘ And there is your money. Don’t say I never 
gave you any thing. What are you doing, man? 
Let the handkerchief alone. That’s mine.” 

‘The handkerchief, do you want that?” sup- 
plicated Scrabstraw. ‘‘You would never go to 
use such a hankerchief as that.”’ 

‘You leave it alone, I tell you. I may not 
use it in the light of a handkerchief, I grant you, 
but I may as a banner, or as a comic tie, or a 
duster, or fifty things. Any how, its mine; and 
now, you old avaricious, hard-dealing ragamuffin, 
get out, laden with the spoils of your infamy.” 

And the goose-jobber departed, to make up 
his mystifying finance-sheet, which was some- 
what simplified by the scene-shifter, who was 
lying in wait for him outside the door, and who, 
by menacing eloquence, obtained instant reim- 





bursement of his venture, and usurious beer 
besides. 

«It’s a good goose, Mr. Carlyon, and, as | 
may say, got for nothing,” said the manager, 
smiling. 

‘¢ But of course you will cook it in the theatre, 
and then send it into the green-room for those 
poor girls’ supper,” said Carlyon, rather mis- 
chievously. 

‘*T would, with pleasure, Mr. Carlyon,” said 
Mr. Dilligroat, desperately suppressing a laugh, 
and his black eyes shining with fun, ‘but the 
lesson would be lost, you see. I am a sort of 
father to these girls, and it is my duty to be 
strict with them. And now to business. I have 
read your comedy—where is it? here itis. No, 
that’s not it; that’s a piece by a new man; very 
clever, very smart, and exposing the vices of the 
aristocracy, who, between ourselves, are a very 
vicious lot—I see a good deal of them behind 
my scenes, you know. But we can’t do his 
piece; imposssible, quite. Attacks them for 
patronizing the very things that bring our half- 
price—you comprehend. But it’s a sad pity, 
for the piece is very smart, and very original. 
There’s one capital scene—really capital —in 
which an English bishop, who has got his lawn- 
sleeves through bribing a duke’s mistress, dis- 
guises himself as a jockey, and offers to ride for 
the Derby, to please a beautiful marchioness, 
who is in love with him—the equivoque is excel- 
lently kept up, and a situation where he pulls 
his jockey-cap out of his pocket, thinking it is 
his mitre, is a safe ‘scream.’ But it’s no go, 
more’s the pity.” 

‘‘Is it founded in any anecdote?” said Ber- 
nard, who, hearing such commendation coupled 
with such conception, began to doubt whether 
he had not mistaken his vocation in attempting 
the drama. ‘I don’t remember that either in- 
triguing or horse-racing has ever been talked of 
as the dominant vices of the bishops.” 

‘<Q, I dare say they. arey only we don’t hear 
of it,” said Mr. Dilligroat. ‘¢ Anyhow they de- 
serve to be shown up for their humbug, though 
we can’t do it. Now, here’s another piece, one 
of Churner’s, full of good stuff. It’s in five acts 
at present, but he’s very docile, and I mean to 
make him cut it down to one act. This will be 
a hit. There’s a glorious ‘situation,’ in which 
a husband, who fancies his wife goes wrong; 
takes the cover off the bottom cushion of a sofa, 
hides the cushion, and gets into the cover him- 
self. The flirting couple come and sit upon him, 
and make love, and between his rage with the 
lady, and the weight of the lover, who sits 0” 
his legs, it is the best bit for Larkyn he has 
ever had. Churner says it’s his own, but he’s 
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a dreadful Do, and it’s too good not to be 
French.” 

Carlyon smiled, but was internally considering 
whether he had introduced any such device into 
his comedy, which lessened in his eyes with each 
successive detail supplied by the manager. 

“You like the French style of piece?” he 
said. 

‘No; at least I don’t care what a piece is, 
provided it has situations. Those are the things. 
It goes against the temper of you literary gen- 
tlemen to know that the pieces which really 
develop the powers of the actors, send the audi- 
ence into screams of laughter, and bring in the 
money—pieces, therefore, which a manager is 
always glad to accept and produce, are not the 
work of your white-handed, thoughtful men, who 
think and construct, and study, and re-write, 
and all that. No, sir, the pieces that do good to 
the house are chiefly vamped up from old French 
farces, by the aid of a dictionary, by people who 
take a business view of matters, do as they are 
bid, and hack and slice their work to order, until 
it suits me and my actors, and then take their 
money. You gentlemen, until you are well 
broken in, write plays to bring out yourselves 
and your own ideas—not to help the actors and 
please the audience. Do you know that, Mr. 
Carlyon ?” 

‘‘T have no doubt of it,” said Bernard, ‘‘ but 
as any man who is competent to construct such 
a work as a real drama must be intellectually 
superior to ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
people before the curtain, or behind it, perhaps 
it might be well if both parties would conde- 
scend to listen to him, and just see whether he 
had not something to say that might be worth 
their consideration. <‘‘ Mind,” he added, laugh- 
ing, I don’t for a moment speak of myself as 
having such a claim.” 

“T don’t say that,” said Mr. Dilligroat, with 
some sincerity of manner. ‘‘Your play is full 
of clever things, but we’ll speak of that directly. 
As to the absence of brains in the front of the 
house, that of course is certain enough. But 
you must remember one thing—people pay for 
admission to the theatre, not that they may dis- 
charge with judicial precision and fairness the 
dificult duty of criticism, but simply that they 
may be pleased, and I don’t know that we have 
any right to abuse them for that.” 

‘But we might teach them a better kind of 
pleasure,” said Carlyon. 

‘‘And play to empty boxes while one’s rivals, 
with a dwarf, or a fiddler, or a conjurer, draw 
lull houses. No, my dear sir, I open a theatrical 
shop to attract customers, and what they will 
tome and buy I will expose in my window.” 





‘* And what do your shopmen say?” said Ber- 
nard, smiling. 

‘My actors? What can they say against o 
system that secures them their salaries at two 
o’clock every Saturday ?” 

‘Surely, as artists—” 

‘* My dear sir, that’s all nonsense. We have 
a few artists, as you call them, assuredly—if 
you mean by the word, as I suppose you do, 
persons who study to comprehend the full mean- 
ing and the due proportion of the characters 
they take, and who found their personations 
upon study and observation. We have a few of 
them, and they nearly are all (as they deserve 
to be) rich and prosperous—the exceptions are 
accidents, or their own fault. But what propor- 
tion do these bear to these ranks?” 

‘*Small, to judge from one’s seat in the front 
of the house,” said Carlyon. 

‘*Yes, but what right have you to expect that 
it should be otherwise? You have no school of 
art, no testing-place where a man can be tried 
and either put into sound training or sent back 
to the shopboard or the counting-house. For, 
in the first place, under our present system, a 
man’s going on the stage almost implies that a 
man was either too stupid, too idle, or too whim- 
sical for some other profession. Actors’ chil- 
dren, educated for the work, are the exception 
to this rule; but these do not succeed in the 
proportion you would expect, because their 
parents’ position at once helps them to advan- 
tages which ought only to be the reward of the 
diligent application they render unnecessary.” 

‘*T can understand,” said Carlyon, ‘‘that from 
such materials one can hardly expect successful 
results in an art which seems to me to require, 
from those who would practice it, a knowledge 
of at least half-a-dozen other arts of no humble 
order. But, forgive me, if you will produce 
worthlesss dramas, one can hardly regret that 
the talents of real artists are not squandered 
upon them.” 

‘¢You beg the question of worthlessness,” said 
the manager, for no manager likes to hear his 
pieces decried. ‘As I said, one must play what 
the public will come to see, and it is on that 
principle, my dear sir, that I must now sit in 
judgment on yours.” 

‘*Which implies,” said Carlyon, “that judg- 
ment means condemnation ?”’ 

‘*By no means,” said Mr. Dilligroat, ‘* for, as 
I have said, your piece is full of good things, but 
it is not so good—or, rather, so suitable to my 
purpose—as to justify me in incurring the ex- 
pense which producing it properly would require, 
when I can, at a far less cost, get out something 
that would pay me better. I am very candid 
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with you, for, though I defend myself against 
locusts, I am always straightforward with a gen- 
tleman.” 

Authors are—it is very sad that they should 
be so inferior to the rest of the world, but they 
are—sometimes vain of what they have done. 
Carlyon, despite his philosophy, was annoyed, 
and did ‘not even inquire what Dilligroat meant 
by locusts. It was, however, that individual’s 
mode of describing his tradespeople, and any 
others to whom‘he owed money. 

“Don’t be annoyed,” said Mr. Dilligroat, 
‘*though I know it is annoying. I was annoyed 
myself when the papers said I could not play 
Hamlet, though, by the way, they knew nothing 
about it, because Ican. But I preferred reject- 
ing your play at once to telling you I had not 
had time to read it, or that I had only read it in 
part, or suggesting alterations, merely to get 
you out of the way while you were making 
them, but not meaning to use the piece at all. 
That’s the principle in which one deals with 
trades-people,” said the manager, forgetting all 
his allegories about his own shop and shopmen, 
‘*but I never treat a gentlemen so.” 

‘*] thank you for your straightforwardness,” 
said Bernard, immediately recovering his temper. 
‘*T really thank you, Mr. Dilligroat, and though 
it would be idle to say that I am not sorry you 
do not accept the play, I am glad to have made 
your acquaintance.” 

‘*And I am rejoiced to have formed yours,” 
said the manager, scorning to be outdone in 
courtesy. ‘‘There is your play, carefully enve- 
loped, and nothing will give me more pleasure 
than to see it announced at another house. I 
will certainly come and support it. Meantime, 
though we do not yet meet as author and man- 
ager, I hope we shall; and if you wish to come 
and see us at any time, write to me for admis- 
sions, which I shall be too happy to give you. 
There is your play, with which, I assure you, I 
part with no small reluctance.” 

Not with more than Bernard felt at receiving 
it; but, perhaps, Carlyon’s reluctance might be 
based upon the surer ground, inasmuch as he 
was intimately acquainted with every scene, 
passage, and word in the play; whereas, Mr. 
Dilligroat had not read one single line in it. 

It was not that manager’s custom to read plays. 
He employed certain authors in the way he had 
described, and their pieces he put upon the 
stage, and ‘‘made” them there, with the help 
of the actors, and the prompter’s thick pencil. 
All others were looked at by a lady who would 
have been Mrs. Dilligroat, if her own husband 
and Mr. Dilligroat’s own wife had been dead, 
and then Mr. Dilligroat had married her. Zn 





attendant, until those events should take place, 
Mrs. Spiderwort showed her devotion to her 
friend the manager by reading the plays sent jn 
to him, and by at once rejecting all which con- 
tained no enormously good part for herself; and 
against her decision there was no appeal, any 
more than against the certificate of her own 
baptism, which, inconveniently, proved her to 
be fifty-two, at a time when she insisted in per- 
forming the jeunes ingénues, the young and blush- 
ing girls of eighteen, all love, and innocence, and 
purity, and surprise. But certificates are awk- 
ward things, as we may yet hear again. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
MORE OF THE MIRROR OF NATURE. 

The same day Carlyon, reénveloping his play, 
addressed it to another manager, and, before he 
was dressed the following morning, he was sum- 
moned to Mr. Phosphor’s theatre, by the kind 
of message with which one’s brother, in articulo, 
might be expected to send for you, so urgent and 
so affectionate was it. But it was Mr. Phosphor’s 
way to be in a hurry, especially when anybody 
asked him for money. 

The Dilligroat and the Phosphor establish- 
ments were, Bernard found, conducted in a very 
opposite style. At the latter all was done with 
an affectation of quiet, mystery and precision. 
Messages were conveyed in a gently confidential 
voice. The passages were thickly carpeted, the 
doors were doubled, and the bells were dumb. 
And there was in reality an air of sham refine- 
ment pervading the whole place, imposing enough 
to the neophyte, and amusing enough to anybody 
else. In the manager’s own room all was most 
exact order. Not a letter, not even an envelope, 
lay where it could by chance be taken up by 
mistake, or distract the eye from its immediate 
business. Pigeon-holes, garnished with ivory 
initials, contained a few carefully-folded and 
endorsed documents deemed necessary for mana- 
gerial reference, the remainder being elaborately 
assorted, at the close of each day, and confided 
to indexed boxes. The play-bills of all rival 
establishments, vellum-bound in separate V0- 
lumes with the dates inscribed on the back, were 
within reach of the hand—those of the current 
season neatly filed, lying upon a side-table. 
Every requisite for letter-writing was close— 
never was a masculine desk so multifariously 
supplied—and an ebony-edged slit in the wall 
received all letters into a pipe, at the other end 
of which, in a room below, sat a messenget, 
whose sole duty was the instant dispatch of the 
descending missive. Beneath the manager's foot 
was a sort of pedal, which, touched, sounded 
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distant bell, and instantly brought in a footman, 
hat in hand, ready for departure. 

In ordinary conversation Mr, Phosphor affected 
extreme courtliness. He was perpetually acting, 
but nobody who had seen him upon the stage 
would have complained of a practice which gave 
him, when there, an easy refinement, painfully 
contrasting with the swagger (free, but not easy) 
of his rivals. Life was with Phosphor one long 
rehearsal. And he never missed it. Even at 
church, which he regularly attended, his per- 
formance was superb. Such hopeless contrition 
during the confession, such grateful joy at the 
absolution, such pious exultation at the psalm, 
such meek thankfulness that the kind gentleman 
in the pulpit should take the trouble to give him 
all that beautiful information in the sermon, 
were never witnessed within consecrated walls, 
where good acting has been seen, too, in its time, 
A deaf man might have written out the rubric 
from Phosphor’s devotional pantomime. It would 
be unjust to call such outward and visible mani- 
festations by so harsh a term as hypocrisy, for 
Phosphor (like Elliston, whose mantle he declared 
had fallen upon him—nay, he proved it by pro- 
ducing a white great coat, which he had bought 
of the great actor, for a pig and an umbrella) 
was strangely impressionable, and was firmly 
persuaded of his being the character he assumed. 
It was easy to laugh at that weakness of organi- 
zation, but by no means so easy to display the 
strength of personation to which it conduced. 
Phosphor was a man of decided genius, and not 
the less so, that hard, prudent actors, who invested 
money in the funds, and always acted as if they 
were thinking of it, pronounced him to be a 
leetle—what should they say?—and then they 
touched their foreheads and misquoted Shak- 
speare on madness. 

As Carlyon entered, Mr. Phosphor deposited a 
note in his private post-office, and welcomed him 
as the Regent d’Orleans—whom he often perso- 
nated—might have received some noble, young 
Gascon gentleman, who came to offer him a ready 
sword and an unquestioning allegiance. The 
actor’s bow was noble. But from the bow he 
instantly passed into poetry, which he spoke 
Well, and therefore liked to speak. Handing 
Bernard a chair, he exclaimed :— 

For thee young warrior, welcome! Thou hast yet 

Some tasks to learn, some frailties to forget.” 

‘‘And which,” asked Bernard, smiling, ‘‘ shall 
I begin with? or shall I first say that Lam much 
~— by your very prompt attention to my 
note ?”? 

“My dear sir,” said the manager, with ex- 
‘reme suavity, ‘an experienced jeweler instantly 
detects a diamond; it is only over rubbish that 


he lingers with tests: the third page of your 
play settled its fate with me. I give you my 
honor I have not read a word beyond. I expect 
the copyist with the parts directly. He ought to 
have been here an hour ago, but he’s always got 
an attack of the rheumatism, or his wife is just 
confined, or his house is burned down, or some 
ridiculous excuse, whenever he is told to make a 
little haste. But the piece is accepted, and, 
supposing we do not quarrel on terms, shall be 
read in the green-room to-morrow.” 

‘‘T should have been even more gratified than 
I am,” said Carlyon, (and he was very much 
gratified, a young author only knows how much, ) 
‘*could I have heard your opinion on the whole 
piece. I hope you will see no reason to alter 
your judgment.” 

‘‘T never alter my judgment,” said Mr. Phos- 
phor. ‘Right or wrong, I invariably adhere to 
it. That is the only way inatheatre. It saves 
worlds of time. I always request that every- 
body will write to me: this relieves their mind, 
and I usually put their letters into the fire, un- 
read: that relieves mine. But I never alter 
any thing except a drama, and that I know an 
author’s good sense will not object to.” 

This hint was not altogether thrown away upon 
Carlyon, but he did not then understand its full 
meaning. 

‘‘Your experience, of course,’ he said, ‘‘must 
render valuable assistance to an inexperienced 
writer for the stage. You spoke of terms; will 
you consider the piece yours at the price you are 
in the habit of giving for such dramas.” 

‘‘Very well,” said Mr. Phosphor, gravely, 
‘‘so be it, and that is off my mind. And now 
for the cast, there is a list of the characters. 
Had you any of our company in your eye, Mr. 
Carlyon? Or will you leave the cast to me?” 

‘We could go through it together, perhaps,” 
suggested the author. 

‘Just so, just so, and we’ll do it at once. 
The first is Lord St. Rolloz. What sort of a part 
is that?” 

‘¢ He opens the play, you know,” said Carlyon, 
remembering that the manager had admitted 
having read three pages. 

‘«¢ True—true—but—let’s see—an old noble- 
man—heavy and virtuous, isn’t he, with an only 
child, whose sainted mother has left him a minia- 
ture, and a lock of fair hair that he kisses—isn’t 
that it?” 


‘‘No,” said Carlyon, puzzling to recollect 
whether he had written any thing at all like that. 

‘Ah! no—no—I was confusing your play 
with another. But Lord St. Hoxton—what is 
it?—St. Rolliz is an old nobleman, surely.” 





‘© A ci-devant jeune homme—lI believe that’s the 
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shortest way of describing him,” said Bernard. 
‘¢ Very much made up—dyed hair—padded—and 
soon.” 

‘* Well, we ’ll make him an old man, and then 
Wigsby shall play him—clever man Wigsby, if 
he could only learn his parts, or understand them 
when he has learned them, but a respectable 
man, and grows ranunculuses. Who's next?” 

‘¢ But,” said Carlyon, ‘‘it will not do to make 
Lord St. Rollox an old man. He makes love to 
Aurora.” 


‘“What of that? Why, it helps the piece— | 


makes it all the funnier that an old man should 
be the lover. You’ll see how Wigsby will make 
it come out—nankeen trowsers and a buff waist- 
coat ”— 

‘‘The devil,” said Carlyon, ‘‘he’s a leading 
member of a first-rate club.” 

‘“‘Call it the Oriental—that will explain the 
costume, and he can say he has come home from 
Gungamustabad, or somewhere, and that the 
name of Aurora is dear to him from having seen 
the Aurora Borealis on his passage—but you've 
already put that joke in, of course. The next is 
the Honorable Alaric Foambell, his nephew—is 
that a hit at Mr. ——?” 

“Certainly not,” said Carlyon. ‘* What pos- 
sible propriety could there be in a personality 
like that?” 

‘¢Oh! I don’t know any thing about it, only I 
thought, from the similarity of name—and all 
you author gentlemen like to walk into another.”’ 

‘‘The idea never entered my head,” said Ber- 
nard. This was, of course, the truth, but, some- 
how, the manager did not seem quite to believe 
him. 

‘* Foambell—has he much to do?” asked M. 
Phosphor. 

‘<The lover of Aurora,” said Bernard. ‘‘Not 
a great deal, but he must look and speak like a 
gentleman.” 

‘“*Very easy to say,’ said Phosphor, * but 
where will you find such a person? It’s a good 
walking gentleman’s part, and the only men who 
can say your words, as you would like them 
said, wont play walking gentlemen, confound 
them.”’ 

‘‘In Paris,” said Carlyon,” ‘the walking gen- 
tlemen are exceedingly good actors, and know 
that they are very important objects in the pic- 
ture.” 

‘‘In Paris,” said the manager, ‘‘ the theatre is 
a school for the artist. We’re above such pe- 
dantry. It’s of no use talking about that. I 
suppose young Barling had better be Alaric.” 

‘‘ Why, he is bow-legged,” said Carlyon. “A 
nice lover for Aurora Trevor.” 

‘*He can’t help his legs, you know,” said M. 
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Phosphor, gravely, ‘‘and he will speak your 
words very tolerably, if you drill him well.” 

‘**But the girl will be laughed at, when she 
speaks of his figure and graceful appearance,” 

**Well, a comedy is made to be laughed at, 
isn’t it?” asked the manager. ‘The next js 
‘Mr. Gibber, M. P. for Tipplingbury.’ Broad fun, 
of course. That we must try and get little Grig 
to play.” 

““Grig! No, no,” said Carlyon; ‘Grig’s » 
capital actor, but this is quite out of his way. 
This is dry sarcasm and ill-nature, strong ill- 
nature. Grig is one lump of self-enjoying good- 
humor.” 

**But his name strengthens a bill immensely, 
and you must tell him to be ill-natured—I don’t 
know how he’s to manage it, unless you bring 
him a new story every day about a horse having 
been cruelly treated, or a cat stoned to death— 
nothing ever makes him angry except the ill- 
treatment of an animal. We had once a goat in 
a piece here, and the creature would not go 
through a window, at rehearsal. The owner hit 
it on the leg with an iron rod, the goat cried out 
with the pain, and the next minute Grig, who, 
small as he is, is all muscle, pitched the man 
across the orchestra into the pit. We must have 
a goat, and torment it in Grig’s dressing-room, 
during the run of your play. Yes, yes, Grig 
must play Gibber, if he will. Let me see—the 
other men are small—‘a Steward of a fashiona- 
ble club’—that will do for old Danby; he for- 
merly kept a public-house in Ratcliffe Highway, 
so he’ll understand the part—‘ Pitch, a piano- 
forte-tuner’—has he much to do?” 

‘Chiefly to convey a clandestine correspond- 
ence,” said Carlyon, ‘‘one of the great uses of 
pianoforte tuners, I believe.” 

‘‘ But he goes to the pianoforte, and the house 
will expect music—write a song for him, and 
we'll make old Jinkles set it. ‘Footman,’ 
‘Waiter,’ anybody. Now for the women.” 

“Stay,” said Bernard, ‘you have omitted 4 
very important part, Sir Malachite Fang.” 

“That is a very important part, is it?” asked 
the manager, in a low voice. 

“The best part in the play,” said Carlyon; 
‘‘the character upon whose manceuyres every 
thing turns.” 

‘‘A gambler, a duelist, a libertine: with, ! 
think, a dash of forgery, and a hint at some 
thing worse,” said Mr. Phosphor, ‘but a de 
lightful and fascinating fellow, who dresses 
perfection, and has a caressing manner with 
every body.” 

‘You seem to have looked at ‘hat part, at 9°Y 
rate,”’ said the author, laughing. 

“Would you—entrust that part to—to ™! 
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care, my dear sir?” said the manager, in a mys- | those gifts are made manifest in ffesh-colored 
terious whisper, and bending down to Carlyon | silk.” 

as if he were asking the greatest and most un-| A gentle knock was heard, and a servant crept 
heard-of favor. noiselessly to his master’s side, and whispered. 

‘‘No man in the world could play it so well,” ‘*When I ring,” said Mr. Phosphor, myste- 
answered Carlyon, astonished at this deferential | riously, waving his hand as if to clear the room 
tone. ef the intruder. 

“Then, with your permission, I will endeavor “The next Lady is Mrs. 
to do what little I can with it. You will per- | Boomerang? What’s she?” 
haps add to your kindness,” he proceeded, in the ‘‘An elderly she-Marplot. Her spécialité, as 
same manner, ‘and promise not to be irritated, | her name half implies, is her always coming back 
should I, here and there, ask your leave in the | again when she is n’t wanted.” 
course of rehearsal to substitute one word for “Old Mother Boddle will do for her. Then 
another—or even to withdraw an occasional line. | there’s Miss Honora M’Cateran—Scotch or 
Long acquaintance with an audience sometimes | Irish?” 
enables me thus to bring an author’s meaning ‘Both, and a romp.” 
more vividly forward.” ‘‘Miss Flabbington, then—both her [Irish 

“Pray use your discretion, Mr. Phosphor,” | brogue and her Scotch accent are very bad, but 
said Bernard; “I am sure it will be exercised | she is deuced impudent, and the house likes her. 
for the benefit of the piece.” And now,” said the manager, pressing the knob 

“T trust so,” said the manager, “but, as | at his feet, ‘ that is all.” 
regards my own parts, I am rigidly scrupulous ‘*But Aurora,” said Carlyon. ‘‘ Where is our 
to adhere to my author’s text, unless I have this | Aurora ?” 
permission to vary it. The thoughtful results of ** There,” said the manager, pressing the knob 
the patient leisure of a scholar are not to be | at his feet, and pointing at the door, which at 
hastily tampered with.” that moment admitted Angela Livingstone. 

This sounded so proper, that Carlyon, half Yes, Paul’s own Angela. Mr. Phosphor had 
forgetting what had already been done, was en- | requested her attendance at his theatre that day, 
chanted, and he felt disposed to.compliment Mr. | and it was not in his nature to resist a little bit 
Phosphor upon his gentlemanly treatment of the | of theatrical situation. Carlyon did not know 
subject. However, he compressed his approba- | her, but as a dramatist wanting a heroine, he 
tion into a bow. was pleased to see a pretty-looking girl, who en- 

‘*And now, as I said, for the women,” said | tered the room like a lady, and did not seem 
Phosphor, recovering his business manner. ‘You | much discomposed at being thus instantly pointed 
have four, Isee. That’sright. Petticoats lighten | out as an object for observation. The manager 
the stage very materially. Always get them on | had been looking out for some time for a young 
when youcan. Lady St. Rollor—an old woman, | lady who could make herself useful, and in the 
I suppose ?” course of his rounds he had visited the suburban 

‘On the contrary, the young wife of an old _ house where Angela’s talents were nightly ex- 
man.” | hibited to some three thousand applauding ple- 

“Ah! of course—I run away with her—we beians. He had been fortunate in selecting the 
must consider, for,”as her best scene is with me, time of his visit, for the terrible French melo- 
{ must have somebody who wil! feed me a little: | drama in which equally terrible English was 
Anna Ford ?” | dealt out to the audience, contained one of Miss 

‘She is very pretty, but so affected.” | Livingston’s very best parts. He had seen her 

‘No, no—she is not very pretty, but she is | in the first scene, sparkling with tiny tin patty- 
hot at all affected. It’s manner, nothing else; | pans, (which, reflecting the light better than real 
all assumed.” diamonds, are therefore fitter for stage jewels, ) 

‘‘An assumed manner is affectation, isit not?” | as she glided about at a féte given by his friend 
said Bernard, laughing; ‘‘ and Miss Ford seems | d’Orleans, and next had beheld her half undressed 
to me to have a large development of the attri- | and with disheveled hair, and a gag in her mouth, 
bute. But she will do, I suppose, that is, if she | dragged through one of the sewers under the 
Will take a hint when I give her one.” | palace; such being the private entrance to a 

‘** She will take any thing you like to give her, | dreadful house, the scene of the orgies of the 





whatisit? Mrs. 








sir, from a hint to a bracelet, but either will be | Regent and of Dubois and other notabilities of 
thrown away. Her head has no room for intel- | the court, who were also brigands and murder- 


lect, nor her heart for gratitude—but she draws | ers. He had also seen her retiring to bed, after 
the half-price b 


26 


y lowlier gifts, especially when | devout prayers to the soul of her deceased mo- 
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ther, and had seen the Regent, masked, steal 

into her chamber through that very mother’s 

picture, which happened to be a secret door. He 

had seen the indignant maiden tear away the 

mask, and, recognizing d’Orleans, fall at his feet 
in her night-dress, and address him in a most 
eloquent and heautiful appeal, which produced 
no effect except a blasphemous scoff. He heard 
her screams rend the air as she was carried away, 

and iron doors clashed behind her and her ruffian 
lover, and they were quite out of hearing when 
Dubois rushed in after his master, to announce 
that he had just discovered that the Regent was 
her own father. Phosphor had watched Angela 
under these somewhat trying circumstances, and 
also amid the festivities of the court, and in in- 
terviews with her own husband, (whom it was of 
course impossible she could love, having married 
him when she was only eighteen,) and with her 
lover in the mousquetaires, to whom she was 
attached with a sincerity which (as they both 
affectingly declared just after he had stabbed a 
poor watchman to save her reputation, the man 
having seen him get in at her window) was too 
devout not to obtain the succor of Heaven. The 
manager had been quite pleased, and as soon as 























having been poisoned three times: by her hus- 
band out of conjugal revenge, by the regent to 
conceal his crime, and by her lover to save her 
from everybody else, as he was going to be broken 
on the wheel for strangling the marquess) he 
went round with a penciled note, requesting her 
to come to him next day. 

Angela made her appearance as desired, but 
when Mr. Phosphor, wishing to perform one of 
his rapid acts of managership, proposed to Miss 
Livingstone that she should join his company the 
very next day, ‘‘throwing over those extrapa- 
rochials,” as he phrased it, she decidedly de- 
murred. She was not going to spoil the run of 
her old manager’s piece, and she was not going 
to act rudely where she had been well treated. 
Mr. Phosphor opened his eyes with great haughti- 
ness, but the demonstration produced no effect, 
nor would Angela be moved by his representation 
that any compact between her and her employer 
was void, she being under age, or by his offer to 
guarantee her against any proceedings the extra- 
parochials might take. But Phosphor meant to 
have her, and it was settled that she should give 
her old friends notice, and should make her 
debut, under the Phosphor régime, in Mr. Car- 





the curtain fell upon her body (the poor thing 





BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 


FRAGRANT and fair are the roses rare, 
Oh, now, in the home of our childhood; 

Smiling and gay as the sweet spring ray 
That silvers that dear old wildwood; 

Many and lone are the years that have flown 
Since we garlanded each the other; 

A little bright child, in that shady wild, 

My dear, blue-eyed, half-brother! 










Sparkling and bright are the waters light, 
That hum in the hill-side shadow, 

Hazy and dim on the deep green rim 
Of the old sunshiny meadow; 

The wild-rose gleam of that woodland stream 
Will glitter for many another, 

But never for thee—for you and for me, 

My dear, blue-eyed, half-brother! 





Never again; for the golden chain 
Of childhood-days is broken, 

And sundered wide from that trickling tide 
And the dark brown shadows oaken! 

Ne’er may we stand in that far, loved land— 
The grave of thy fair young mother— 

And list to the trill of that rippling rill, 

My dear, blue-eyed, half-brother! 





he MY DEAR BLUE-EYED HALF-BROTHER. 


























lyon’s play. [Zo be continued. 


The ocean-surge on the sounding verge 
Of the olden time departed, 
Still moans the knell of thy last farewell 
To the lone and weeping-hearted; 
I was a child, a wild wee child, 
And you were scarcely other, 
But the tears you shed on my infant head, 
I remember them well, my brother! 





Far in the land where a cherished band 
Is clustering brightly around thee, 

Thine eyes will rove o’er these lines of love, 
Recalling the ties that bound thee; 

And memory lone, thro’ the years that have flown, 
Will wander the Past’s dim vista, 

And there, in the ways of our infant days, 

Will weep for thy only sister !— 





Weep for the chain that will never again 
Unite in that dear old wildwood, 

Brilliant and bright with the shadowless light 
Of pure and peaceful childhood ; 

Oh! but away where the angels stray 
Each link may be woven together, 

A breakless band, in a far-off land, 

My dear, blue-eyed, half-brother! 
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MY GREAT AUNT, 


(Continued from page 291.) 


Tuey supped at an early hour then; night, 
however, having come, Adele, almost unper- 
ceived in a corner of the room, half concealed 
by the curtains of a window, with the cat asleep 
on her lap, remained motionless, caressing it 
with her hand, but thinking of something en- 
tirely different. The two friends, thinking them- 
selves to be alone, prolonged the dessert, finish- 
ing the opened bottles or opening full ones. 
They were on the subject of military discipline— 
of passive obedience to the caprices of a superior, 
no matter how unjust. 

“Thy soldiers have never had that wherewith 
to reproach thee, Pardaillau.”’ 

In fact, the captain, an educated and honest 
soldier, severe but conscientious, had always 
enjoyed an incontestable reputation for equity. 
However, he bowed his head before the eulogy 
of his friend, and after having reflected an in- 
stant, looking at his glass, which the latter had 
filled to the brim, said— 

“Listen, Dampitre. To confess one’s faults 
before the whole world, to confess them loudly 
and uselessly, whilst vowing not to commit them 
again, would, perhaps, be a fine time in the life 
of a monk, but in the life of a soldier would be 
an act of cowardice which I will never commit; 
but,” continued the captain, ‘‘ when one has for 

é long time reproached himself with his mis- 
deeds, to confide them to a friend who does not 
exact an avowal of them, is simply to ask for 
good counsel, or to seek consolation, is it not ?” 

“Certainly. But whither does your preface 
lead 2” 

‘Tam coming to it, Dampiére, and to tell 
thee, between ourselves, that, notwithstanding 
the too good opinion thou hast conceived of me, 
that I have on my conscience the remembrance 
of an injustice, which, although involuntary, 
weighs me down like remorse for a ¢owardly 
action.” 

“Out with it, then—Thee? I would bet, my 
poor friend, that thou art mistaking Guinea-pigs 
for wild-boars.” 

“Thou shalt be the judge,” replied the cap- 
tain. ‘*Thou rememberest the last chase, in 
Which thou applied to me for volunteers to assist 
thee in laying the nets?” 


“Yes, the same in which you sent me the 
(Uarter-master.” 





‘‘Justly. Well, my old comrade, at this chase 
the horse of the marchioness started off, as it 
chanced. One of my men seized the bridle and 
stopped him. It was an exploit which did the 
state no great service, but which, however, 
counts sometimes better than another. On re- 
turning to the chateau, Madame de Pompadour, 
who was alarmed, and who perhaps also wished 
to render herself as interesting as possible, spoke 
much of the dangers she had incurred. To please 
her, the king, on quitting Compeigne the next 
day, charged the Count de Berchiny to pay the 
debt of the marchioness to her unknown libe- 
rator. By the orders of my chief, I assembled 
every man who had formed a part of the escort, 
and after a blast of the trumpet, and in a loud 
voice, I asked them which of them had signal- 
ized himself on this occasion, less even by his 
courage than by his courtesy toward a hand- 
some woman. There was a lengthened silence, 
when a soldier came out from the ranks and said, 
‘I didit.’ No one contradicting, our colonel made 
him a cornet on the spot, advanced him a year’s 
pay and paid for his equipment. That was a 
pretty handsome thing for a mere hussar; but, 
you understand, it was the business of the mar- 
chioness.”’ 

‘‘Hang me if I do,” said the lieutenant of the 
hunt, touching glasses with his friend. ‘ The 
hussar saved the state, whose destruction was 
risked on that day by a fall from a horse, as you 
saved me to-day by dragging me courageously 
from the mane of my wooden horse. So, your 
health, and that of the hussar.” 

“To his hanging on. the gallows, the double 
traitor!’’ exclaimed Pardaillau, whose eyes and 
gestures suddenly became animated. ‘‘ He had 
not saved her at all. Her true savior was the 
quarter-master, that young d’Oisy of whom we 
were just now speaking.” 

‘“‘Bah! But why did he not say so, when in 
a loud voice—” 

‘‘He was detained elsewhere on duty, and I 
did not remark his absence.” 

‘*Ah! the devil! that is unfortunate; for it 
would have suited him so well, for he is ambi- 
tious. He was an officer in a trice.”’ 


At this moment the curtain of the window was 
agitated, without our two friends taking notice 
The one was absorbed by what remained 


of it. 
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for him to say, the other by what remained for 
him to drink. 
*¢ Nevertheless,” resumed Dampiére, ‘I do not 


which to reproach yourself.” 

“Tf it were but that.” 

‘¢ What, is there still something more? Go on.” 

‘*T learned, soon after,” continued Pardaillau, 
‘“‘that the quarter-master had boasted to some 
friends of having alone been the squire of the 
marchioness. I sent for him, and demanded his 
proofs. He disdained to give any, declaring that 
he cared very little for reaching it in that way. 
This reply was bold and noble, and for a quarter 
of an hour, I saw in it any thing but boldness 
and nobility, and I sent him off rudely enough.” 

‘‘Well, you have done it. How—to attain it 
by that way! But madame the Marchioness de 
Pompadour is—a very handsome woman.” 

‘Put aside your glass, Dampitre, and listen 
tome. I did a great wrong.” 

‘¢Certainly.” 

‘‘T should have divined, from the noble figure 
of the young man, that he alone told the truth.” 

«¢ You should.” 


‘Instead of doing so, learning that he lost no | 


occasion to ridicule the new standard-bearer, I 
became irritated by it. 
conduct only an act of disloyalty, a failure of 


duty, and one day I addressed him with a vio- | 


I chose to see in his | 





{ 
| 


| 


| 


my fatal contempt, an estimable youth was not 
only deprived of the royal favor, but was Pointed 


| out to his comrades and his superiors as an im- 
see in all that you have done the least thing with | 


posture anda knave. He might have been cut 
short in the career freely chosen by him. I did 
not hesitate then, Dampiére.” 

‘* You did well, my friend; drink then.” 

*“‘T devoted myself, body and soul, to repair 
the evil of which I was the cause. I went to our 
lieutenant-colonel, M. Tolt. I confided all to 
him, my commander, as now I confide all to you, 
my friend. We decided what was best to be done 
for the young man.” 

“Ah! let us see.” 

‘¢ First, to change his squadron, that my wanton 
insult might weigh less upon him.” 

“Well.” 

‘‘That done, to send him to the Rhine and give 
him an opportunity to distinguish himself there, 


| since he did not wish to rise but in a proper way.” 


‘*Very well!” 

‘‘ But that is not all.” 

‘* Perfect!” 

‘“*M. Tolt had already written me that he had 
pointed him out to the minister for promotion, 
and I did not wish to speak in vain. I deter- 
mined also, on my side, to put the iron into the 
fire. Without favor, you see, we can obtain 
nothing good in this country.” 

“That is true; the grain of spinage only 


lence before all the company, for which I have! sprouts well at Versailles.” 

now reproached myself, even had he been guilty. | ‘Well, in order to come here, to Versailles, 
The rebellious glance which he cast on me but to be near the court, I accepted the care of this 
redoubling my irritation, I forgot myself, and! organization which I had at first refused. Yes, 
made a movement to wrench his shoulder-knots | our regiment is our family to us soldiers. What 


from him; fortunately I contented myself with | shall I tell you, my friend. 


I, who never asked 


suspending him from his functions and placing! for any thing for myself, have been for two 


him in confinement.”’ 


months a sturdy beggar, a broad-foot, a courtier. 


‘‘Poor child. To his health,” said the lieu-| I intrigue right and left to find friends for my 


tenant of the hunt, who was evidently growing 
tender-hearted. 

‘*On the following day,” resumed the captain, 
‘¢the Duke de Gesvres, who honors me with some 
kindness, and who, in his capacity of Governor 
of the Isle of France, had been among the hunt- 
ers, enlightened me as to the truth. He had 
seen the fact in question himself. The young 
man who had sprung to the bridle of the horse 
was a quarter-master, and not a common soldier. 
Then only did I remember the absence of d’Oisy 
at the time of the question being put to his com- 
rades, and of the silence which first pervaded the 
ranks. In brief, all was known to me. I could 
not apologize to one of my own men.” 

‘©You could not, Pardaillau.” 

** At least to resign at once.” 

** Yes,”’ 

‘Yet, thanks to my forgetfulness, my anger, 





' 
| 





protegé. I have my pocket full of petitions, I 
have sowed them in all the ministerial offices, 
and all the anti-chambers; nothing has been 
done yet. At first I addressed myself to the 
king, but the king takes no part in such matters, 
and is inapproachable to us folks. Afterward I 
called on the favorite. It was very natural she 
should assist me in repairing an injustice of which 
she is the first cause. Already I had obtained 
an audience of her, and I thought the affair set- 
tled, when her daughter died. The marchioness 
became invisible, like the king. Without being 
discouraged, I tried a third assault. This time! 
entered by the kitchen.” 

‘*Gourmand.” 

‘*Do you understand ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the lieutenant of the hunt, 
refilling his glass. ‘That is to say—I under- 
stand—no—go on. To your success.” 
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«Come, Dampiére,” said the captain to him, 
interrupting himself, you are drinking too much.” 

«By no means. These light wines from the 
environs of Paris only trot over the tongue.” 

‘You know no longer what you say. Do you 
no longer perceive what you are drinking? It 
is Roussillon.” 

‘¢Bah! do you think so?” 

‘My brother has no other in his cellar.” 

Dampitre opened his eyes wide, and gravely 
took up his glass, after having with a gesture 
encouraged his friend; he then took a small 
mouthful, turned it about in his mouth, and with 
an air of conviction, said, 

“It is true; you are right; I had not tasted 
it.” 

He then replaced his almost untasted glass 
upon the table and pushed it from him the entire 
length of his arm, did the same to the bottle, 
wiped his lips with his napkin, following up the 
pantomime with these remarkable words: 

‘“‘T detest the wines of the south. Go on.” 

“T entered, then, by the kitchens,” said Par- 
daillau, ‘that is to say, not being able to reach 
the masters, I addressed myself to the valets, the 
squires of the kitchen, the keepers of the jewels, 
the turners of spits, the lamp-lighters, the pastry- 
cooks, the chamber-maids, and God knows who. 
What are you laughing at?” 

“Igo on. I was thinking of the singular 
figure I cut on that wooden horse.” 

“Oh, you may laugh at me, Dampitre, and 
my means of intrigue. Thanks, however, to my 
new allies, one of my petitions was placed on the 
toilette of the favorite, another in her carriage, 
a third found means to glide even into a paté, but 
until now whether the petition of the toilette 
served only for paper for curls, or that of the 
carriage lighted the pipe of the groom, or that 
the paté was only opened in the kitchen, I have 
uselessly compromised my gray moustaches and 
my cross of St. Louis with all this brood. No 
matter, our friend will be an officer, I answer for 
it,” resumed the brave captain, “and I do not 
intend to stop there in repairing his wrongs. I 
know that his father’s affairs have gone on badly. 
T have no children; I have some fortune.” 

“Ah, but that is right,” murmured a small 

Voice, 
‘“‘What are you doing there?” exclaimed the 
lieutenant of the hunt, who perceived, behind the 
arm-chair of the captain, eyes in tears and clasped 
hands. 

“What am I doing, my father. But—I am 
listening,” 

“You entered then stealthily.” 

“‘T have never left the room.” 

“Daughter of Eye! Well, if you have lis- 





tened,” pursued the father, assuming before his 
friend the high air of authority he seldom used, 
*‘you must know that the recital of the captain 
was entirely confidential.” 

‘Yes, my father; I understand—confidential— 
for us two—since I was there.” 

“She is right,” said Pardaillau. ‘*Come, my 
beautiful child, it is I who owe excuses for hav- 
ing remained so long at table, without thinking 
that you came to Versailles for some other pur- 
pose than to see two old men boast without reason 
and drink without thirst.” 

‘* Ah! you are good—yes, you are good,” mur- 
mured the young girl. ‘I was right to listen, 
was I not, since haying done so I love you with 
all my heart?” 

And, with a rapid motion, she seized one of the 
hands of the captain and kissed it before he could 
withdraw it.” 

‘‘What are you doing, my dear child?” said 
the captain, much moved; and, turning toward 
Adéle, he remained for a moment stupefied at the 
strange and impassioned character with which 
her beauty was clothed. His single glance ena- 
bled him to read entirely the heart of the young 
girl. Those emotions, those inexplicable actions, 
which the father had not been able to divine in 
several months, he understood at once, and, bend- 
ing toward her, said in a low voice— 

‘¢T will strive more than ever that he shall be 
happy ;” then, raising his voice, added, ‘“‘ You 
are, I hope, no longer fatigued, and bear no 
malice to Versailles for your adventures this 
morning? Come, my beautiful child, make your 
toilette, if it is agreeable to you; your father 
will put on his handsome uniform, and we three 
will go to the Park to see the illuminations, and 
even take a turn in the great gallery of the 
chateau, to which I have the entrée. 

Whilst this conversation was going on between 
his daughter and his friend, Dampitre, who had 
remained at the table, had glanced from a corner 
of his eye at the glass, almost full, which had been 
so unjustly exiled by him. He brought it back 
little by little, and when Pardaillau had finished, 
peace was restored between the wine of Roussillon 
and the lieutenant of the hunt of the captaincy 
of Compeigne. When they were about to depart, 
Dampitre felt that his head was thick and heavy. 
He thought it prudent to remain where he was, 
but, unwilling to deprive his daughter of a sight 
of the illuminations, he confided her in all safety 
to the protection of the noble captain. 

Other events of a strange character were re- 
served for my great aunt, during her short 
sojourn at Versailles, which were to decide her 
destiny, as well as that of M. de Pardaillau. 

Adéle and her guide strolled through the park, 
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admiring and explaining every thing—the foun- 
tains, the rocks, the ladies and the great lords— 
when the captain, by the light of the moon and 
the lamps, thought he saw, in the midst of the 
crowd, a large man who appeared to address 
himself to him by multiplied signs. He ap- 
proached him; it was a coachman of Madame 
de Pompadour. M. de Pardaillau learned from 
him that the marchioness, in honor of the féte 
of the king, laying aside her grief, was to show 
herself on that evening in the great gallery. 
The information was good, but could he avail 
himself of it? To go immediately from that side, 
to quit the park for the chateau, to pass with his 
young companion through crowds of courtiers, 
who were already encumbering the great stair- 
case, was for the captain a speedy work. 

He had scarcely entered, when he saw a move- 
ment of the crowd toward one end of the gallery. 
She is there certainly. M. de Pardaillau, not- 
withstanding the etiquette of the court, felt him- 
self man enough to speak to his affair of d’Oisy, 
of his commission as an officer, and on the spot. 
He took some steps to join her; but he thought 
of the young girl who held his arm, and whom 
he must lead with him to the interview. Could 
he in her company face the royal courtesan? 
Could he thus stand face to face, innocence and 
modesty on the one side, corruption and adultery 
on the other? No. Now it was a question of 
the etiquette of honor, and that the captain un- 
derstood and respected. 

By a skillful manoeuvre, shunning the ditch 
without turning aside from his end, he deposited 
Adele upon the end of a bench, politely request- 
ing two ladies of respectable appearance, who 
were seated on it, to have an eye to her; then, 
careless about his rear-guard, he advanced. 

The respectable ladies who were not old enough 
yet to be without pretensions, were not long in 
perceiving the inconvenience of that which they 
were requested to look after. They vouchsafe 
neither a look nor a salutation. All the men 
who pass admire the delicate features of the 
young girl, her fresh complexion and her abun- 
dant hair; they are only briefly and slightly ex- 
amined, and lose by the comparison. 

The women who look that way are astonished 
at the sight of Adéle, of her dress of last year’s 
fashion, of her hair without powder, of her robe 
without a hoop, of her short sleeves, without 
satin and lace, and ornamented only by a droop- 
ing rosette. 

How did this creature get there in the care of 
the Viscountess de B and the Baroness 
R——? They scent her out as a provincial; 
they criticise and examine her, and, in order to 
mortify the viscountess, ask— 
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‘Is she a relative of yours, Madame ?” 

** By no means. Ido not even know the child,” 

And casting, under the disguise of an adieu, a 
look of disdain on the poor child, the two re- 
spectable ladies hasten away from so dangerous 
a neighborhood, and in which their vanity suf- 
fered doubly. 

Two musketeers take their place. 

Fortunately for Adele they are not of a good 
kind. Common and brutish, themselves pro- 
vincials, still greasy, they can only address the 
young girl with absurdities calculated to alarm 
her. Another succeeds them. It is a young 
man of elegant costume, but open-breasted ; with 
a bold and conquering but swaggering gait, 
whose great airs of the court do not prevent the 
tennis-court and the card-table from peeping out. 

**Are you alone, my charmer?” he said to 
Adele. 

‘*No, sir,” she replied, stammering, as if to 
invoke the aid of her absent protector; ‘I came 
with Captain Pardaillau, who left me—because—” 

‘“‘It was he who sent me to keep your con- 
pany, my beautiful—what is your name ?” 

‘**Adéle Dampitre,” the poor girl ingenuously 
replied. 

‘‘That is it. The devil! what a handsome 
name—and your father belongs to the chateau?” 

‘¢ He is lieutenant of the hunt, sir.’”’ 

‘‘That is what I meant. The devil! a beau- 
tiful position. Well, charming Adele, I recog- 
nized you by your hair. I declare to you on the 
word of the Chevalier d’Aunezay, that since the 
days of Queen Berenice, never has a more abun- 
dant head of hair than yours appeared at any 
court, and you have done well in not smearing it 
with meal, though it may excite jealousy. I only 
now comprehend that the costume of our mother 
Eve might be more suitable than is falsely sup- 
posed. Ah, this beautiful hair! I might proba- 
bly say as much for your eyes, if they would 
deign to turn themselves ever so little toward 
me. Pardaillau has boasted of them to me.” 

At this name, invoked there from such singu- 
lar motives, Adele lifted her head involuntarily, 
and the sight of the chevalier, instead of at first 
alarming her, on the contrary reassured her. 
The disorder of his toilette, the paleness of his 
complexion, inspired her with a sort of commis 
seration for this poor young man. She thought 
him suffering, and this idea was sufficient to giv¢ 
her confidence. 

Emboldened by appearances, the chevalier be- 
comes bolder in his looks as well as his language. 
He approaches Adéle, who, becoming more clear- 
sighted, in order to avoid his approach, his con- 
tact, removes as he advances, and in her trouble, 
her emotion, she pushes beyond the end of the 
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pench and falls. 
her. 

«A glass of water.” 

‘¢ To the sideboard,” said several voices. 

A large man presents himself and offers her 
his arm. Still all amazed, ashamed of her posi- 
tion, her isolation, her fall, with her head bent 
down, her ears scarlet, to free herself from the 
looks which bombard her on every side, she takes 
the arm of the large man, who charitably pre- 
pares to lead her out of the gallery, for she needs 
air; to place her in his carriage, for she can 
scarcely support herself, and finally to conduct 
her to his small dwelling, for she has doubtless 
need of an asylum. 

During this proceeding, the Chevalier d’Aune- 
zay had disappeared, for the large man, who was 
one of the most respectable officers of the trea- 
sury, was his principal creditor. 

In the morning Mademoiselle Dampitre had 
found herself in the midst of a cohort of gazers, 
citizens and peasants; she had been there almost 
stifled, killed by fatigue and hunger. In the 
evening, in the midst of this aristocratic crowd, 
gilded, titled and jeweleds of elegant women and 
fashionable men, she had been still more alarmed. 

At this moment, by an act of Providence, the 
crowd divides. All the promenaders stop, all the 
men bow, all the women make a reverence. 
Madame Pompadour is passing, surrounded by a 
brilliant staff of courtiers, among whom Adéle 
distinguishes only the friend of her father, Par- 
daillau. 

Without giving herself time to thank the large 
man for his good intentions, she springs into that 
route, which enlarges itself before her, and di- 
rects herself toward her first guide. 

The captain had resolutely approached the 
marchioness at each of her stations. He had 
addressed his compliments to her, endeavoring 
to use them as an envelop for his great affair, 
that of the commission of officer, which he found 
means to introduce through the commonplaces of 
politeness. The marchioness had smiled on him, 
had replied to him but vaguely, without other- 
wise lending him attention, without recognizing 
him, without understanding him; a little like 
Dampitre with his Roussillon wine. 

A little discouraged, M. de Pardaillau fell back 
in the escort; he lost ground, when Madame de 
Pompadour suddenly uttered a piercing cry. 


There was a commotion about 


CHAPTER IV. 
The exclamation of Madame de Pompadour 
afforded the captain an opportunity of reap- 
proaching her. He was about to ‘do so, when 


his steps were arrested—Addle approached to 
rejoin him. 





Could he, in the company of this innocent 
young girl, approach the favorite? He thought no 
lenger of doing so, and was preparing to depart, 
still putting off his hopes to the morrow, when the 
circle of courtiers recoiling eddied round from 
his side. He heard his name called, and imme- 
diately after saw Madame Pompadour, who came 
face to face, address him by a gesture. 

‘“‘Ah! M. de Pardaillau,” she said, ‘‘ what 
has become of you? Have we not some business 
to transact yet?” 

The crowd at once fell back from them, giving 
them room, astonished to see the royal tutress, 
the mistress-governess, carrying with her the 
affairs of state in the reunions of a féte. Adele, 
the captain and marchioness formed a circle, 
around which the others gravitated at a respect- 
ful distance. The latter then resumed. 

‘*T remember perfectly what it was about, sir. 
Have I not already granted you an audience on 
this subject? It is about the staff of a new regi- 
ment of cavalry which the king has commissioned 
you to form, is it not?” 

And whilst she was speaking, and whilst the 
captain, very much embarrassed by his position 
between these two females, so dissimilar, was 
endeavoring to make her understand better the 
true motive of his incessant solicitations, the 
marchioness, without lending him more atten- 
tion than before, kept her eyes firmly fixed upon 
the countenance of the young girl, who palpi- 
tated beneath the look, and, after several efforts, 
she murmured, in a tone of great emotion— 

“My God! my God!” 

The captain, astonished at the lively interest 
she took in his explanations, was about to em- 
broil himself in his phrases, when, interrupting 
him, she said— 

“It is well, it is well, sir—make a note of it; 
and,” pointing to Adele, ‘‘this child will bring 
it to me to-morrow, when I rise.” 

Adele and the captain bowed. 

“I desire it; I wish to see her again,” she 
resumed. ‘* You will accompany her, if agreea- 
ble to you, M. de Pardaillau. Adieu, my little 
one.” 

A single word pronounced at one of the doors 
of the great gallery produced a new emotion in 
the crowd; the king had been announced. The 
marchioness hastened to him. 

‘s Well, was it handsome?” asked the lieutenant 
of the hunt, when his daughter and friend re- 
turned. ; 

‘Superb!’ said the captain, throwing him- 
self into a seat with an air of ill-humor; and 
he related what had passed with the mar- 


chioness. : Priiefe 
«You see,” he added, in an ironical tone, 
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‘*that we can obtain to-morrow the appointment 
for the young man.” 

‘Tt is then done,” said Dampiére. 

‘*Tt is farther off than ever,” replied the other, 
‘Have you not heard that the marchioness wishes 
to re-see your daughter ? that it is your daughter 
who is this time to present the petition?” 

“But I do not refuse,” said Adele, ‘‘ though I 
should certainly.be illy at my ease in the midst 
of all that gay world there.” 

“Your good will is not enough, my child,” 
said Pardaillau; ‘‘ your father refuses for you.”’ 

*T? Not at all,” exclaimed Dampitre, whom 
the Roussillon still governed and rendered most 
accommodating. ‘‘That would be droll. My 
daughter shall go and see Madame de Pompa- 
dour, whilst I will call on the king—provided he 
has not heard of the figure which I made on that 
wooden horse. He might laugh in my face— 
Bah!” 

The captain looked at him attentively, and, 
turning toward the young girl, said— 

**Do you know, Adéle, who the Marchioness 
de Pompadour is?” 

‘*A lady—a marchioness.” 

‘*She is—a worthless woman.” 

‘‘You are no longer a connoisseur, my old 
friend,” said Dampitre. ‘‘On the contrary, she 
is a handsome woman—a handsome woman;” 
and he burst into peals of laughter. 

The captain shrugged his shoulders and, re- 
addressing the young girl, said— 

“It is necessary that you should understand 
well, my child, the importance of this visit which 
awaits you. The marchioness—is not a woman 
like another; she is a great lady only by contra- 
band, that—how shall I say it ?—She is the mis- 
tress of the king.” 

**Ah!” said Adele, with an undecided air; 
then, after the silence of a moment, added, ‘‘I 
do not understand it well,” she said. ‘‘ How is 
it that the king has mistresses at his age ?”’ 

‘* But at forty-seven one is not—” 

‘She thinks you are talking about a mistress 
of the harpsichord,” said Dampiére, laughing 
more than ever. ‘I am very glad you have 
returned; you amuse me; I was very tired when 
alone.” 


‘*No, my child,” said Pardaillau, gravely; 





‘‘she is not a mistress of the harpsichord; she 
is—she is the sweetheart of the king, and the 
king and she are both married. Do you under- 
stand, now?” 

The poor village-girl dropped her eyes, and 
her blushes answered for her. Soon, however, 
raising her head, with an air of mutiny, she 
said— 

‘If she is the bad woman you say she is, why 
are you always running after her? 

‘¢ Well answered ;” and Dampitre rolled in his 
chair. ' , 

‘Permit me, my child,” said the captain; 
‘let us draw a distinction. 
girl.” 

‘*T know it well.’ 

‘‘Good! You amuse me more and more; you 
were right to return.” 

“TI go to her, as every body does, on affairs 
of state, since she rules, I go to her, not for 
myself, but for another; and, as you have heard 
my confidential communication to your father, I 
may repeat it, I go to her to induce her to repair 
an injustice, of which she was the first cause.” 

Adéle appeared to reflect, and then, in a reso- 
lute tone, said— 

‘Well, it is for that also that I will go. Will 
you refuse me as an associate in your good 
cause 2?” 

‘* She is right,” said her father, suddenly soft- 
ening. ‘‘Well, my poor little one; what she 
has said is very touching. Come, embrace me. 
This is not a question of prudery, but of being 
useful to that brave lad who painted her por- 
trait, and for nothing. This will pay him for it. 
Besides, the marchioness will not eat her. If it 
were the king—a moment, sire; we have no 
desire to direct your hunt in that direction, and 
still less to furnish the game. . Besides, will not 
you be there, Pardaillau ?’”’ 

‘Certainly, my father is right; what have I 
to fear? And our journey to Versailles will have 
been at least useful to—some one.” 

‘‘Well,” said the captain, ‘I thought it my 
duty to warn you; but, if you are both agreed, 
I ask nothing better. Vive le roi! My quarter- 
master will be an officer! To-morrow, then, my 
child. 


I am not a young 


[Zo be continued. 


SONNET.—VIRGIL. 


How unassuming art thou, epic bard! 
How pure! How elegant! Each trifling scene— 
On corn, on cattle, bees, or vine, has been 
By thee deemed worthy of particular regard— 
Embellished, beautiful thy sweet scenes are— 
But when thou singest arms, and of the man, 
Thou singest as no other poet can, 





Like thy divine Aineas rising far 
O’er powers of destiny. Mantua well 
May now be proud of thee. The muses still 
O’er thy loved urn their crystal tears distil ; 
While the green laurel and the ilex tell 
Where is the honored grave of him who told 
Of pastures, fields, flocks, leaders stern and bold. 
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BY MRS. JULIA C. BR. DORR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“| wonpER why Alice does not come home,” 
said Mrs. Morrison to herself, as she raised her 
eyes from her sewing and glanced at the clock; 
“it is almost five.” 

Laying her work aside, the mother went to 
the door and looked anxiously down the winding 
road. Ata little distance—scarcely more than a 
quarter of a mile—arose the chimneys and spires 
of a large New England village. Most of the 
houses were hidden from the sight by a grove of 
intervening trees, but a low, musical murmur, 
the commingling of a thousand sounds, mellowed 
and softened by the distance, reached her ear. 
As she listened she could distinguish the hum- 
ming and whirring of the factories, the quick 
sharp stroke of the axe, the hammer of the car- 
penter, the rolling of wheels, the trampling of 
hoofs, the merry shout of the school-boy released 
from his daily tasks, and now and then the far 
away tinkle of a cow-bell, and the lowing of 
kine. A faint smile stole over her pensive, yet 
not unhappy face, and after a moment she re- 
turned to her seat again. Alice was not in sight. 

The shadows grew longer and denser; they 
crept up the mountain-side, until only the lof- 
tiest peaks afforded a resting-place for the sun- 
beams, and that but for a little while. Soon the 
glory faded, ‘‘ the fine gold became dim,” and the 
sober gray of twilight stole softly over the earth. 
Just then the gate opened, and, with a slow and 
heavy pace, strangely at variance with her usually 
bounding step, Alice entered the house. 

‘‘Why, my daughter, you are very late,” said 
Mrs. Morrison. ‘¢ What has kept you so long?” 
The girl made no reply, and but for the fast- 
Increasing darkness, her mother would have seen 
that her face was swollen with weeping. 


“Alice, why don’t you answer me? Where’ 


have you been since school? You ought to have 
come straight home.” 

Alice stood motionless in the door-way for a 
moment, and then, tossing her sun-bonnet upon 
the nearest chair, she threw herself upon the 
carpet by her mother’s side, and hid her face in 
her lap. Tears streamed through her tightly- 
clasped fingers, and her slender frame shook 
With suppressed emotion; but not a word or a 


Sob escaped her. Her demonstrations of grief 
Were not at all childish. 








Mrs. Morrison was distressed beyond measure. 


Her daughter had no “gift” for weeping, and 


her tears rarely flowed without a cause. Rais- 
ing her from the floor, she drew her to her bosom 
and kissed her silently. 


‘‘ What is the matter, my child?” she said at 


length. ‘‘ What makes you so unhappy ?” 

She received no answer, save the quick press- 
ure of trembling lips to her cheek. 

‘¢ Have you had any trouble in school?” 

Alice shook her head. 

‘* Are you sick, dear ?”’ 

There was another shake, but no words. 

Mrs. Morrison’s voice sank to a lower key, as 
she continued solemnly— 

‘‘ Have you been doing wrong, Alice? Is there 
any thing that you ought to confess to me, and 
dare not? Do not fear to trust your mother, my 
child,” 

‘¢Oh, no, no, mother! I have not been doing 
any thing wrong—not that I know of; and I 
never am afraid to trust you. But—” 

Her tears choked her utterance, and, slipping 
from her mother’s arms, she resumed her old 
position upon the floor. 

Mrs. Morrison said no more, but silently 
smoothed back the hair that had fallen over her 
daughter’s face, with a gentle, caressing touch. 
She knew that ‘‘after a storm, there comes 
calm,” and concluded to wait patiently for fair 
weather. 

There was a lull, at last, although the waves 
of grief and passion had been too deeply stirred 
to become quiet at once. Alice raised her head, 
and looked earnestly in her mother’s face. 

‘¢‘ Mother, am I so very, very homely ?” 

There was a tearful pathos in her voice and 
manner that made Mrs. Morrison’s heart throb 
painfully, and surprise and sorrow combined to 
keep her silent. The question was simple enough 
of itself, but it was no easy task for that loving 
mother to answer it truthfully. 

‘¢Am I, mother?” 

Mrs. Morrison rose from her chair, and, taking 
both Alice’s hands in hers, drew her to the sofa 
and twined her arm about her waist. 

‘‘What makes you ask me such a question as 
that, my child?” 

‘‘ Because I want you to answer it, mother. I 
did n’t know it before.” 
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‘¢ What didn’t you know, Alice?” 

‘That I was homelier than the rest of the 
girls. I didn’t even dream of it!” 

‘¢ Why do you think so now, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Morrison, as she pressed her lips to her daugh- 
ter’s forehead. 

‘Why, I overheard them talking about it— 
Grace Elliot and Esther Lee and Mary Burton. 
Grace said she never saw such a homely crea- 
ture as me, and that if she wasn’t better looking 
she should want to die. And then Esther Lee 
said she was very sorry for me, for she had heard 
her mother say that it was a great misfortune, 
and that she should think you would feel terribly 
about it. Mary said something, too; but I didn’t 
wait to hear what it was. I thought I should go 
crazy, mother,” she continued, burying her face 
in her mother’s breast, while her tears flowed 
afresh, but more quietly than before. 

Mrs. Morrison bent over her child, and clasped 
her to her heart, with, if possible, even increased 
tenderness. She really did not know what to 
say or how to avoid the question that she still 
shrank from answering. 

Alice was indeed remarkably plain—plain al- 
most to positive ugliness. Her eyes were small, 
of no particular color, and, except at times when 
she was unusually animated, dull and expres- 
sionless. She was tall of her age, and her limbs 
had none of the pliant roundness peculiar to 
childhood. Her thin face was pale and sallow, 
and her hair, though abundant, was harsh and 
unmanageable. Yes, Alice was ‘‘ very homely,” 
and the truth was never more apparent to her 
mother than at that moment, when she sat there 
gazing upon her with such loving eyes, and long- 
ing to say to her, ‘You are as fair to others, as 
you are dear to your mother, my child.” 

But this she could not do—the fact was too 
evident to be concealed or evaded. She had 
hoped that her daughter would neyer give a 
thought to the matter, until she was old enough 
to feel that a beautiful soul is of far more worth 
than a beautiful body—that the beauty of a lov- 
ing heart and a noble mind will endure for aye, 
while that of face or form perishes beneath the 
touch of disease or time; and she deeply regret- 
ted that the veil had been so rudely torn from 
her eyes, that she had so early learned the pain- 
ful truth that she was ‘‘homelier than other 
girls.” 

‘*Beauty is of but little consequence, my 
Alice,” said Mrs. Morrison, after a pause of 
some minutes, during which her child still lay 
within her arms. ‘You must not feel in this 
way.” 

‘*Oh, but I can’t help it, mother—and be- 
sides, I should think it was of a great deal of 





consequence. You would think so, too, if you had 
ever seen Grace Elliot. She is so beautiful!” 

*‘T have seen her, Alice, but that does not 
change my opinion.” 

‘* But if beauty is n’t of any consequence, mo- 
ther,” said Alice, with a quick glance at the kind 
face that was bending over her, ‘‘ what makes 
people love her so much better than they do me?” 

** How do you know that they d6?” 

‘*Oh, I know it well enough. It is a pleasure 
just to look at her. She is Esther Lee’s cousin, 
you know, and she has been to school with her 
all this week. You can’t think what a fuss the 
girls make over her; and Miss Mason, too. She 
never passes her seat without stopping to give 
her a kiss, and to smooth down her long curls, 
and say something kind and pleasant to her; 
and she has never kissed me once, since school 
began.” 

‘«But Miss Mason thinks a great deal of you, 
Alice. She told me, only yesterday, that you 
were the best scholar she had.” 

‘*May be she does think a good deal of me, 
mother, for I don’t believe I make her much 
trouble. But she don’t love me, for all that. 
She never puts her arm round me, nor draws me 
to her, as she does Grace; and she don’t seem 
to want me to be near her. I never knew why 
it was, before, but now I do; it is because I am 
so homely.” 

‘TI think you are mistaken, Alice,” said her 
mother, appearing to take no notice of the last 


remark. ‘‘ You must not give way to a jealous, 
exacting spirit. That is certainly no way to win 
friends.” 


“T am not jealous, mother—not a bit. [don't 
blame any one for loving beautiful people and 
beautiful things, for I do myself. But oh, I 
wish I was dead! I don’t want to live another 
day,” she continued, with a burst of yet more 
passionate tears. ‘I have never done any thing 
very wicked, and am no worse than the other 
girls, and yet I am so ugly that nobody loves me. 
It isn’t just! it isn’t right!” 

‘‘ Alice! Alice! what are you saying? Are 


you not afraid to utter such blasphemous words? 


Look at me, my child,” said Mrs. Morrison, 2S 
she forcibly removed Alice’s hands from before 
her swollen face. ‘‘Who gave you your life? 
Who made you as you are?” 

“God, I suppose,” was the sullen answe!; 
“but it isn’t any thing to be thankful for. I 
would a great deal rather never have been born. 
I wish I never had been, or else that I had died 
when I was a little baby, as Willie did.” 

Inexpressibly shocked, Mrs. Morrison dropped 
the hands she had taken, and, sinking back upo” 
the sofa, covered her face and groaned aloud. 
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At any other time such manifestations of suffer- 
ing on the part of her mother would have gone 
straight to Alice’s heart; but now she was so 
engrossed by her own passionate emotions, that 
she did not even notice them. It was some 
minutes before Mrs. Morrison became suffi- 
ciently composed to command her voice again. 

‘Nothing to be thankful for, Alice? If you 
have a thankless, ungrateful heart, you are in- 
deed to be pitied. Have you not a pleasant 
home, with every thing about you to make you 
happy? You are fond of study—Have you not 
all your life long had plenty of books and the 
best teachers? Have you not good health, an 
eye that can perceive all the beauty and loveliness 
that surrounds you, an ear attuned to all the 
harmonies of nature, and a mind capable of de- 
riving the most exquisite pleasure from both?” 

Alice hung her head, but said nothing. 

‘And who gave you all these blessings? Yet 
you are murmuring because, in His wisdom, He 
has seen fit to give you a brow less fair and an 
eye less bright than those of some of your com- 
panions! For this slight cause you are rebelling 
against your heavenly Father, and are ready, or 
pretend that you are, to resign the life that He 
has given you.” 

She paused—but Alice still sat silent and mo- 
tionless, with her head resting upon her folded 
arms, and Mrs. Morrison went on. 

‘“‘You say you are no worse than other girls, 
and yet you are so ugly that no one loves you. 
I never thought to see this day, Alice. I did 
not dream that my child would ever doubt her 
mother’s love.’’ 

With a smothered sob, Alice sprang to her 
mother’s arms again, and clasped her own around 
her neck, 

“I do not doubt it, dear mother—I never did. 
Idid not mean you. But no one else loves me, 
and you don’t know how hard it is!” 

‘You have made a great many discoveries, to- 
day, Alice—quite too many, indeed. You are 
tired and excited, and do not judge of these 
things correctly. By to-morrow you will begin 
to number your friends again, and you will find 
the list much larger than you expect.” 

“But, mother—” 

‘“‘Not another word on this subject to-night, 
my dear daughter,” said Mrs. Morrison, enforcing 
her words with a kiss. ‘When you are in a more 
reasonable mood I will talk with youagain. Now 
£0 brush your hair, and we will have tea. It has 
been waiting for us some time ” 

“To-morrow” came, and Alice had, to all ap- 
pearance, recovered her equanimity. Itis possi- 
ble that her cheek was a shade paler, and her 
volce and manner more subdued than usual. But 





she made no allusion to the conversation of the 
previous night, and her mother hoped that it had 
already faded from her memory. 

Yet as the weeks passed on, it became evident 
even to the most casual observer that Alice was 
greatly changed. Her thin face became still 
more thin, and her spare figure seemed taller 
than ever. A look of quiet happiness, and a 
cheerful smile had hitherto lent a charm to her 
otherwise plain features. But now they were 
rarely seen, and in their place she wore an ex- 
pression of settled melancholy, blended with 
pining discontent. She went to school each day, 
and attended to her accustomed duties; not, 
however, with the life and animation that had 
previously characterized her, but with the me- 
chanical precision of an automaton. Formerly, 
her laugh had rung out as gleefully as that of 
the gayest of her companions ; now it was seldom 
heard. She shunned their presence, joined not 
in their sports, came and went alone, and, in 
short, was in a fair way to lose their love and 
confidence, however dear she might have been to 
them before. 

At home it was no better. She moved about 
like one in a dream, seeming to take neither inte- 
rest nor pleasure in her wonted employments. 
She shrank from the presence and observation of 
strangers ; if there were guests in the house, no 
persuasion could induce her to enter the parlor, or 
appear atthe table. Even attendance at church, 
in which she had always taken great delight, 
seemed suddenly to have grown distasteful to 
her; and when, at her mother’s request, she 
accompanied her hither, she kept her veil drawn 
closely over her face, and scarcely lifted her eyes 
during the whole service. 

Of course Mrs. Morrison was not insensible to 
all these changes, but thinking that they pro- 
ceeded as much from physical as mental causes, 
and that with renewed health her spirits would 
return, she said nothing directly upon the subject 
to Alice, and contented herself with quiet but 
ceaseless efforts to divert her mind from all pain- 
ful themes, and to reawaken an interest in her 
old pursuits and amusements. 

One evening, nearly three months after the 
commencement of our story, Alice came in from 
school, and with a saddened, thoughtful air, 
seated herself on a low seat by her mother’s side. 
Mrs. Morrison laid aside her work, and taking 
her daughter’s hand, commenced, or attempted 
to commence a cheerful, lively conversation with 
her. But the answers she received were not only 
‘few and far between,” but very brief, and ere 
long Alice’s head dropped on her mother’s knee, 
and they both sat in perfect silence. 

‘¢‘Mother, are there any nunneries in this 
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country ?” asked Alice at length, without raising 
her head. 

‘¢Any npnneries? Yes, dear, there are seve- 
ral,” replied Mrs. Morrison, somewhat surprised. 
**T believe there is one in Boston.” 

Some minutes passed before Alice spoke 
again. | 

‘¢ How old must a girl be before she can take 
the veil ?” 

‘IT donot know, my child. I have never paid 
any attention to these things. Why do you ask?” 

‘¢ Because I want to go into a nunnery as soon 
as I am old enough,” was the reply. 

Smiles and tears were striving with each other, 
as the mother bent to kiss the flushed cheek that 
rested on her knee. The former gained the 
mastery, however, and she said: 

‘¢You don’t know what you are talking about, 
my dear Alice. Go into anunnery! Why, you 
would die of the blues in less than a month!” 

‘‘No I shouldn’t, mother. I have thought 
about it a great deal, and I have made up my 
mind to go—that is if you are willing.” 

‘‘T certainly am not willing, dear. Willing to 
lose my Alice! You would be sorry enough if I 
were to say—go! Why do you wish to gotoa 
nunnery? Can you tell?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, but I would rather not,” was 
the low response. 

‘¢You must tell me, my dear Alice. I must 
understand this matter,”’ said Mrs. Morrison, 
tenderly yet firmly. ‘‘ Why do you wish it?” 

‘¢ Because I do n’t want to see anybody, and I 
can’t bear to have people look at me,” replied 
Alice, bursting into tears. ‘‘You know how 
homely I am, mother !” 

** My dear child!” exclaimed the mother, kiss- 
ing away the tears. ‘* My dear child, is that the 
trouble? Iam glad you have given me an oppor- 
tunity of talking with you on this subject, for I 
have been anxious to do so, and yet disliked to 
allude to it myself. I almost hoped you had 
forgotten it.” 

‘*T never shall forget it, mother; I think of it 
night and day, and it makes me so wretched. 
One of the girls was angry with me this morning, 
and she said I was growing homelier all the time, 
and that I was cross and hateful. Oh, how I 
want to go far away from here, and live where 
there is no one who knows me,” she continued, 
weeping still more bitterly. 

For a few moments Mrs. Morrison allowed her 
to weep in silence. Then she said: 

‘‘ Hush, Alice. I want to talk with you, and I 
cannot while you are in such distress. Look up, 
my darling, and tell me if you can bear to hear 
some very plain truths?” 

Alice bowed her head, as an affirmative answer, 





and made an effort to check her tears, while her 
mother proceeded : 

‘* You certainly are no beauty, my Alice, and 
it would be false kindness in me if I were to 
flatter you into the belief that you were. Now, I 
wish you to tell me why you grieve so deeply on 
this account?” 

‘¢ Because I do want to have people love me, 
mother, and they don’t. I would be willing to 
suffer any thing, every thing, if I could only be as 
beautiful as Grace Elliot.” 

‘*But suffering seldom increases one’s good 
looks, Alie, and if you despair of winning the 
love of your associates by your beauty, what is 
the next best thing for you to do?” 

Alice was silent. She had not thought of any 
‘‘next best thing to do,” except taking the 
veil. 

‘*Should you not try to win it by something 
more enduring than beauty? You have a mind 
and a heart, my daughter; do you count them as 
nothing? If you nurture and cultivate them 
will they not gain friends for you? These are 
far more important and valuable than a beautiful 
face and form, Alice.” 

‘*But what made Mrs. Lee say it was ‘such a 
misfortune’ that I was homely then? And why 
did she think you must ‘feel terribly’ about it? 
These are the very words she used.” 

‘Mrs. Lee and I sometimes view things quite 
differently, my dear child. Beauty is not to be 
despised, and it is natural for us to love the 
beautiful wherever we find it. But I shall never 
regard your want of it asa misfortune, if it leads 
you to seek for that spiritual loveliness, without 
which personal beauty is a curse rather than a 
blessing. Do you understand me, Alice?” 

“Yes, mother—but I should think beauty was 
a blessing any way. { don’t understand how it 
can be a curse.” 

‘It is not necessary that you should, at 
present, dear, and we will not stop to discuss the 
question now. But are you satisfied that you 
cannot make your face any fairer than it is?” 

‘‘I know that I can’t, mother,” said Alice, 
shaking her head mournfully. It is of no use to 
think of such a thing. It will be as homely as 
can be, always!” 

‘Not quite as bad as that, Alie. It might be 
far worse. But you can make your soul beauti- 
ful if you choose, Your mind and heart are ina 
great measure under your own control. Now 
which will you do—spend your time in idle grief 
and discontent over an ill that you cannot avoid— 
or in striving to become wise and good, gentle 
and loving ?”’ 

Alice did not reply in words to this appeal, 
but the smiles that shone through tears, and the 
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warm clasping of her arms about her mother’s 
neck, spoke far more eloquently, 

«You have not been happy during these last 
few weeks, my Alice,” continued Mrs. Morrison, 
fondly returning her embrace. ‘You have not 
been yourself. Perhaps your school-mate was 
not so far out of the way in thinking that you 
‘grew homelier all the time,’ for discontent and 
sullenness can disfigure the most beautiful face, 
and they certainly do not improve yours. You 
have lost more love than you have won, I am 


afraid.”’ 
‘«‘] know it, mother. I know I have acted as 


if I did not care whether the girls loved me or 
not, and I have been cross and sullen. You 
don’t know howI have felt! Just as if there 
was no one who cared for me, and as if it was 
all make believe if they appeared to. And I 
could n’t bear to go to church, because it seemed 
as if everybody stared at me, to see how homely 
I was.” 

‘That was mere fancy, my dear child. You 
have been making yourself a great deal of unne- 
cessary trouble. But I hope that has all passed, 
and that from this time forward you are going 
to lead a new life—a life of such cheerful indus- 
try that you will have no time to hunt up bug- 
bears, or to manufacture them either.” 

‘“‘T will try—lI will try, dear mother,” was the 
response, as Alice hid her now crimsoned cheek 
upon Mrs. Morrison’s shoulder. ‘But I am 
afraid those bad feelings will come back again!” 

“Very likely they will, my love. There is 
One, however, who will give you strength to re- 
sist them, if you seek for it aright. One who 
will help you to make your life so beautiful that 
those who know you will remember only that. 
May God bless you, my Alice, and be your shield 
and your support in every hour of need. Now, 
have you no lessons to prepare for to-morrow ?” 





CHAPTER ILI. 

The conversation of that evening never passed 
from the mind of Alice Morrison, nor were the 
resolutions then formed ever forgotten. ‘‘ Make 
thy life beautiful, my child,” her mother had 
said, and the words made a deep and abiding 
impression upon her young heart. Never did 
she cease striving after that spiritual beauty 
which gleamed with a radiance so undimmed and 
pure before her mental vision. Often, it is true, 
her strength and courage drooped; often was 
she tempted to halt by the wayside, to tarry by 
the fountain, to linger in the valley. Often the 
mountain-path looked cold and bleak and deso- 
late, and she was fain to throw aside her pilgrim- 
staff, and rest in some sheltered spot where ease 
and indulgence had built them a bower. But 


she yielded not to the tempter—she gave no heed 
to the song of the syren. Steadily and serenely, 
though oftentimes with an aching heart and a 
weary foot, she walked on in the path she had 
marked out for herself; ever striving to mould 
her daily life and actions after the fair ideal that 
haunted her very dreams; neglecting her duty 
neither to herself nor to others; cultivating alike 
her intellect and her heart, yearning after the 
good and the beautiful, and shrinking instine- 
tively from the false and the corrupt. 

Mrs. Morrison had early discovered, or thought 
she had discovered, the germs of unusual talent 
in Alice, and having abundant means at her 
command, had spared neither pains nor expense 
upoa her education. Realizing as she did her 
daughter’s extreme plainness, and feeling that 
that plainness might possibly hinder her from 
forming those ties that we are wont to consider 
the strongest and dearest, she was the more 
anxious to provide her with such resources of 
mind and heart as would prevent life from be- 
coming stale and wearisome when the heyday of 
youth should be over. And she was not disap- 
pointed in the result. When Alice reached the 
verge of womanhood, it was with a richly stored 
and highly cultivated mind, a clear intellect, and 
a heart that was the abiding place of all generous 
and noble feelings, and all sweet, womanly sym- 
pathies. 

And did the sorrow of her childhood never re- 
visit her? Did its shadow never darken her 
pathway ? 

It did—but at rare intervals. An earnest and 
enthusiastic love for the beautiful was deeply in- 
terwoven with her whole character, and it was 
but natural that she should regret, even with 
tears at times, that she was not capable of in- 
spiring the admiration she was so willing to 
lavish upon her companions—that she should 
grieve that her body was not a meet temple for 
the indwelling of the spirit she had so striven to 
render fair. 

But it was not often that these feelings were 
awakened; and they were untainted by the 
slightest tinge of bitterness or envy toward those 
who were more favored than herself, er by any 
wish to depreciate charms she could never hope 
to possess. 

Alice wielded both the brush and the pencil 
with unusual skill, and had embraced every op- 
portunity for perfecting herself in her favorite 
art. Good opportunities for so doing were not, 
however, of very frequent occurrence in her quiet 
New England home, and she was already medi- 
tating a few months’ residence in one of our 
larger cities, where she would be able to study 





the works of master spirits, when one bright 
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morning her mother entered her room with an 
epen letter in her hand. 

‘¢ Here is another letter from Mrs. Guernsey, 
Alice,” she said, ‘renewing her request that 
you will spend the winter with her. She writes, 
‘Alice must come to me; I can take no denial 
this time. Since Ellen’s marriage, my large 
house has seemed so silent and lonely that I posi- 
tively long for the sound of a young voice again. 
And I have a temptation to place before her that 
Iam sure she will not attempt to resist. My 
brother has just returned from Italy, and will 
remain with me for a few months, devoting him- 
self to his artistic studies, and giving the finish- 
ing touches to the works commenced in that land 
of beauty and of song. He will, I am sure, be 
most happy to give Alice any assistance in his 
power, and she will find much that will be both 
interesting and instructive in the sketches with 
which his portfolio: is literally crammed. Do, my 
dear Mrs. Morrison, add your entreaties to mine, 
and let me have the great pleasure of meeting 
Alice at the depot on Thursday of next week.’ 
I think you had better go, dear,” continued Mrs. 
Morrison. ‘‘ What objection can you raise this 
time ?” 

*¢ None, that I know of, save that I do not like 
to leave youalone,” replied Alice. ‘‘ Mrs. Guern- 
sey forgets that you are far more dependent upon 
me for society than she was upon Ellen.” 

‘*T shall miss you, of course, my daughter, but 
Iam really anxious to have you accept this in- 
vitation; partly because Mrs. Guernsey has for 
many years been oneof my dearest friends, partly 
because I know you would enjoy the visit very 
much, and, lastly, because you can hardly fail 
to derive lasting benefit from a few months’ resi- 
dence under her roof. You will meet the very 
best society that the country affords there, and 
unless Mr. Meredith has altered more than I 
think is possible, his most casual suggestion upon 
any artistic theme will be of more service to you 
than a month’s teaching from ordinary in- 
structors.”’ 

“I don’t remember any thing about him, but 
I have so often heard Mrs. Guernsey speak of 
his stately bearing, and the stern gravity of his 
deportment, that 1am more than half afraid of 
him already. Do you know him ?” 

‘*T did know him once, but he has been in 
Europe for the last ten years, and I should hardly 
dare call myself an acquaintance now. I never 


thought him stern, although when I last saw him 
he was crushed in the very dust beneath the 
weight of a heavy sorrow. His betrothed wife 
died upon the day appointed for their nuptials, 
and the wreath of orange blossoms that was to 
have confined her rich curls when they stood be- 





tae, 


fore the altar, he himself placed upon her cold, 
pale brow, ere the coffin-lid was closed, and she 
was ‘buried out of his sight.’ He worshiped her, 
and the shadow of this terrfble trial has darkened 
his pathway ever since.” 

‘**It is melancholy indeed,” said Alice, with 
deep sigh. ‘Was she beautiful? An artist’s 
love should be.” 

‘*Very, it is said. I never saw her, but his 
sister told me that she was exquisitely lovely, 
and that her intellectual endowments were of the 
rarest order. But come, we must decide this 
question, for if you go next Thursday there is 
much to be done. Your wardrobe is hardly suit- 
able for Mrs. Guernsey’s drawing-room, although 
ample and rich enough for our quiet village. 
Will you go?” 

“Yes, mother, if you think it best, and if you 
will promise not to be too lonely without me,” 
replied Alice. ‘But, after all, you will not miss 
me any more than I shall you.” 

One week from that day Mrs. Guernsey and 
Alice were in Mr. Meredith’s studio, and while 
the former was examining some engravings that 
lay upon the table, the latter stood with rapt 
gaze and an earnest eye before an exquisite Ma- 
donna that that gentleman had brought from Italy. 

The days and weeks flew like a dream. Alice’s 
mornings were devoted to painting, and to the 
study of the gems of art with which Mr. Mere- 
dith’s studio was filled. At first she had stood 
greatly in awe of their owner. He was very 
quiet—and reserved, almost cold, in his de- 
meanor. Many years had passed since the 
blight had fallen upon his early love, but the 
shadow had been lifted neither from his heart 
nor his brow. Absorbed in his art, he had ap- 
parently few thoughts for any thing unconnected 
with it; and Alice, shunning his presence 4s 
much as possible, made her visits to his studio 
at hours when she knew he was engaged else- 
where. 

«You have not visited my sanctum for several 
days, Miss Alice,” he said one morning, as his 
sister gave him the second cup of coffee. ‘‘ Have 
the Madonna and that beautiful Raphael ceased 
to charm you?” 

“Not by any means, sir,” replied Alice. 
‘‘Their charms are quite too enduring for that.” 

‘‘Why, where were you from nine to eleven 
yesterday, Alice?” asked Mrs. Guernsey. “I 
thought you were in the studio.” 

‘‘So I was, but Mr. Meredith was not—and as 
I did not leave my card, and did no mischief, he 
was not aware of my visit,” said Alice, laughing. 
‘‘Shall I leave some token behind me, here 
after?” she added, turning with a half embar- 
rassed air toward Mr. Meredith. 
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«Yes, if you persist in repairing thither only 
during my absence. But why is that necessary ?” 

‘| was afraid of interrupting you, sir,” was 
the frank response. ‘‘I thought my presence 
might possibly disturb you, and hinder you in 
the pursuance of your own work and studies.” 

‘Not by any means, Miss Alice,” said Mr. 
Meredith, as he rose to leave the room. , ‘‘It will 
not disturb me in the least. Indeed, you are so 
quiet and noiseless that the veriest bookworm 
who ever existed would hardly be aware of your 
presence. Besides, I want to see your copy of 
that Venetian picture. Will you bring it to me 
this afternoon ?” 

‘Certainly I will,” she replied, and flew to 
her room to make some alterations in her work 
before it should meet the critical eyes of the 
artist. 

The picture, according to Mr. Meredith’s judg- 
ment, needed so many changes and corrections, 
that it was finally decided that it was best for 
Alice to have her easel brought into his studie, 
in order that she might retouch it under his im- 
mediate supervision, 

The easel was placed there, and was not again 
removed. Alice ceased to feel like an intruder 
when she saw how little her frieud noticed, or at 
least was disturbed by, her presence, and how 
steadily his own work grew beneath his hand. 
As frankly and as kindly as if she had been a 
younger sister, he counseled and instructed her, 
pointing out her errors whether of execution or 
design, and encouraging her to still greater 
efforts. 

Yet there was nothing in the slightest degree 
lover-like in his demeanor toward her, and if 
there had been Alice would hardly have detected 
it. He was so closely connected in her mind 
with the image of his lost love, that she seldom 
thought of him without seeing a shadowy figure, 
pallid but beautiful, with golden locks and starry 
eyes, steal softly to his side. 

But Mr, Meredith was by no means her only 
acquaintance in the great city. And among those 
who frequented the elegant drawing-rooms of 
Mrs. Guernsey, there were a few who could ap- 
Preciate the gem in spite of its plain, homely 
setting—a few who learned to regard her fine 
intellect and richly cultivated mind, her pure 
heart and generous impulses, as ample compen- 
sation for her want of personal beauty. 

Sherman Leslie was one of these. A distant 
relative of Mrs. Guernsey’s, he visited her house 
upon a more familiar footing than any other 
guest, and had every opportunity for prosecuting 
his acquaintance with our gentle Alice. It soon 
became evident, even to the most unobserving 
‘yes, that if she did not soon learn to regard 





him as more than a friend, it would not be be- 
cause there were no efforts on his part to teach 
her the lesson. 

And the lesson was not taught in vain. Alice 
had seldom allowed herself to think of love or 
marriage, save as of phases of life, and of ex- 
perience in which she had no personal interest. 
With a perhaps exaggerated sense of her own 
defects, she had accustomed herself to believe 
that these ties were not for her, and that if she 
should survive her mother, her pathway would 
be one of loneliness. Yet it was in no repining 
spirit that she cherished these thoughts. They 
had become habitual to her, and had been 
strengthened by education, and by her mother’s 
gentle teachings, until she almost fancied herself 
a second Belpheebe, ‘‘ to whose eyes the magic 
mirror of Merlin would have revealed only a 
group of sisterly nymphs, a medicinal herb, or 
a wounded deer.” 

But Sherman Leslie’s eloquent words, and far 
more eloquent eyes, awakened a world of new 
and strange emotions within her earnest and 
confiding breast. Slowly, reluctantly, with a 
sort of shuddering fear, the thought that, not- 
withstanding all her resolutions and her stoicism, 
she was yielding her affections unsought, crept 
into her heart many days before Leslie’s love for 
her had found verbal language. Indignantly she 
spurned the idea, but it held its ground in spite 
of her, and she was forced to admit its truth. It 
was a bitter drop. 

‘¢] will see him no more,” she said to herself. 
‘¢To think that I should have been so beguiled! 
that I should have allowed myself, even uncon- 
sciously, to ‘see visions and dream dreams’ that 
can never be realized! that I should have fancied, 
for one moment, because he sought my society 
and liked my conversation, that he loved me! 
Love!. Love is not for me,” and she glanced, 
with a feeling nearly akin to contempt, at a cer- 
tainly far from beautiful figure, in the mirror 
opposite. 

The resolution that she would ‘‘see him no 
more” was kept about as weil as such resolu- 
tions generally are. She avoided him for a few 
days, and the result was that he sought her pre- 
sence more eagerly than before. In less than a 
fortnight they were betrothed, and Alice had 
received Mrs. Guernsey’s earnest congratula- 
tions with undissembled pleasure. 

‘I am so rejoiced at Alice’s engagement, 
Ralph,” said that lady to her brother, a short 
time afterward. ‘I do not kpow when any thing 
has given me more pleasure.” 

Mr. Meredith maintained a very unsympathiz- 
ing silence. 

«It’s an excellent match,” continued Mrs. 
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Guernsey. Sherman is one of the best fellows 
in the world, and so talented! Then he is rich, 
and moves in our best circles. It’s just the thing 
for Alice.” ; 

Mr. Meredith shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘What do you mean, Ralph? I wish you 
would n’t act in this way. It annoys me exces- 
sively. If you have any thing to say, do say it. 
Don’t you think it’s a good match?” 

‘¢Yes—good enough, as things go—as far as 
wealth and station are concerned. But the 
trouble is, that Sherman Leslie is not capable 
of appreciating Alice.” 

‘‘Why, Ralph Meredith! He loves her dearly.” 

‘That may be. I am not at all inclined to 
dispute it; but yet I repeat that he is not capa- 
ble of appreciating her, and I cannot account for 
his attachment,” 

‘‘Very complimentary to Alice! Perhaps you 
have thought she was not capable of awakening 
a very devoted love, and that she would never 
have an offer.” 

‘¢T havn't thought any such thing, Jane,” said 
Ralph, earnestly. ‘‘ Alice is far more worthy 
of love than these bright-winged butterflies that 
flutter around us. Yet Sherman is not the one 
whom I should have selected for her. He has 
neither mind nor heart enough himself to feel 
the full value of hers.” 

‘‘Pshaw! I really believe you are jealous, 
Ralph. Why don’t you—” 

The words died on Mrs. Guernsey’s lips, and 
she sprang to her brother’s side, with e# faint 
ery of alarm. His face was colorless as Pa- 
rian marble, and he had arisen to leave the 
room. 

‘‘Forgive me, Ralph—oh, forgive me,” she 
cried, as she forcibly detained him. ‘I did not 
think what I was saying—I did not meanit. I 
was thoughtless, but not willfully unkind, for I 
forgot much that I should have remembered. 
Do forgive me, Ralph!” 

Without speaking, he untwined the arms that 
were clasped about him, kissed his sister ten- 
derly two or three times, placed her in a chair 
that stood near him, and was gone. 

Late that afternoon Mr. Meredith was called 
to the parlor to confer with some gentlemen upon 
business matters; and while he was thus en- 
gaged, Mrs. Guernsey had occasion to go to his 
dressing-room, where he had been all day. An 
ebony box, richly inlaid with pearl and gold, 
stood upon the table, with the lid thrown open, 
and by its side lay a miniature that she at once 
recognized as that of the fair girl whom her bro- 
ther had so fondly loved, so deeply mourned. 
Numerous papers, most of them yellowed by 
time and worn with frequent handlings, were 





scattered about, and on the velvet lining of the 
box rested a long tress of golden hair. 

Forgetful of her errand, she stood for a mo- 
ment gazing upon these relics, with eyes that 
were dimmed by her fast-gathering tears, and 
then she stole softly from the room, and closed 
the door behind her. 

**Poor Ralph!” she sighed. “ How thought- 
less I was! But I did not mean it.” 

Spring came, and it was time for Alice to 
return home. Mrs. Guernsey and Sherman 
Leslie were to accompany her. 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Meredith,” she said, as she 
gave him her hand, at parting. “TI wish you 
were going with us.” 

In a half-inaudible voice he muttered some- 
thing, of which ‘‘ thanks,” and “pleasure,” and 
‘*sufficient escort,” were the only words she 
could catch, bowed gravely, and, as she thought, 
rather coldly, and went up-stairs to unlock the 
ebony box and press that lock of sunny hair pas- 
sionately to his lips. Presently, as he raised his 
eyes, he saw the carriage which was bearing our 
travelers to the nearest railway station, just 
ascending a hill at a little distance. Carefully 
laying the long curl within its envelope of tissue 
paper again, he approached the window and 
watched it until it disappeared in the distance. 

‘If Leslie was only worthy of her,” he said 
to himself, as he slowly returned to the table, 
I should rejoice heartily at their engagement. 
But, as it ise-well—it is nothing to me, any 
way—only I can’t help feeling an interest in 
her, she paints so beautifully !” 


CHAPTER III. 


We will not dwell upon those sweet days of the 
early spring-time during which Sherman Leslie 
lingered beneath the roof of Mrs. Morrison, nor 
pause to tell with what sincerity and genuine 
kindness the mother opened her heart to receive 
him. She had long known him by reputation, 
as one of the first young men in the city where her 
friend resided. She had heard of his talents, 
of the purity of his moral character, of his elo- 
quence, and of his growing fame; and now, when 
he came to her as the avowed lover of her child, 
and in the full assurance that he was loved by 
her, she gave him a place in her affections second 
only to that held by Alice. 

And as for Alice herself, if she had learned to 
love him elsewhere, how much dearer did he grow 
in the quiet of her early home and beneath her 
mother’s gentle eye! The dream seemed deep- 


ening into a blessed reality as he sat by her side 
in their small but pleasant parlor, or rambled 
with her beneath the young rejoicing leaves, oT 
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read to her from her from her favorite books, or 
knelt by her side in the humble village-church, 
whence her childish orisons had so often as- 
cended. 

But those bright days could not last. Leslie 
must hie to the great city again, to resume his 
wonted labors, and to make ready—so he said— 
a home for his bride. When the autumn leaves 
began to fall, he was to bear her thither, and, in 
in compliance with his urgent entreaties, Mrs. 
Morrison had consented to close her house for 
the winter, and spend it with her children. 

“So you are really engaged, they tell me, 
Leslie,” said a friend whom he had not seen for 
several months, to the betrothed of our Alice, 
several weeks afterward. ‘‘ Why did you leave 
me to hear the news from comparative strangers? 
In consideration of our old friendship, I should 
have received it directly from yourself.” 

‘‘For the simple reason that you were not 
here, and I preferred oral to written communi- 
cations on the subject,’’ was the reply. 

‘It is true, then? I did’nt half believe it. 
Come, tell me something about your ‘fayre 
ladye’—Mrs. Leslie that is to be. I am all 
curiosity. Why don’t you speak, man?” he 
continued, laughing, as Leslie remained silent, 
with his eyes fixed upon the carpet. ‘* You look 
as timid as a school-girl! Come, begin !—‘She 
is as beautiful as a hourie, as graceful as—’ ”’ 

‘Hush, Morris! Be done with your non- 
sense. Alice is not handsome, and if she were, 
I shouldn’t go on in that style.” 

“Not handsome! I don’t believe a word of 
it. But I’ll tell you what it is, Sherman—you 
go to see your divinity once in a while, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

“Well, you must take me along, sometime. 
I’m to be groomsman, you know—according to 
our old agreement—and I want to see your bride 
before I meet her at the altar. When shall we 
go down, eh? The sooner the better, J say.” 

Leslie hesitated, but finally gave the required 
promise, and it was agreed that they should go 
to Oakland in the course of a week or two. 

Strange as it may seem, Sherman Leslie had, 
until now, given scarcely a thought to Alice’s 
want of beauty. Meeting her, as he did, in a 
circle where she was loved and valued for other 
and far more ennobling qualities—a circle for 
whose opinion he cherished a sort of reverence— 
and at the house of one who, if she was not an 
acknowledged leader in the fashionable world, 
Was yet felt to be above fashion, he was not at 
all disposed to be too critical: and, for the nonce, 
laid aside his connoisseurship. Perhaps he was 
tired of pretty faces, and that, in this instance, 





it was a relief that he was under no obligation 
to admire sparkling eyes or ruby lips. Soon he 
was charmed by her freshness of feeling, her 
naivete, her brilliant conversation; which, while 
it never approached the bounds of pedantry, and 
was full of womanly delicacy and reserve, was 
yet very different from the vapid nothings he 
was accustomed to hear. Her society at once 
refreshed and exalted him. By her truth and 
purity his own better nature was called forth. 
At her undisguised contempt of all that was low 
and base, whatever there was in his own heart 
that could not bear the light, shrank back 
abashed and mute. She did not sink to his 
level; unconsciously she lifted him to hers, and 
they stood side by side upon the same fair plain, 
far above the mists and miasma that but too 
often floated around him. In truth he was both 
a better and a nobler man in her presence than 
he was elsewhere. 

Now, however, he was to look at her, not 
through his own eyes, or the eyes of those who 
loved her, but through those of a stranger; and 
that stranger one who, as he well knew, placed 
an inordinate estimate upon the very qualities in 
which Alice was deficient. The thought was very 
annoying. 

Leslie had visited Alice but once since he ac- 
companied her home; and then, knowing that 
he was ever a welcome guest, he had preferred 
to give her no warning of his coming, but, in its 
stead, a pleasant surprise. But this time he 
wrote several days in advance, telling her the 
exact hour at which she might look for him. 

As he took his seat in the cars on the day ap- 
pointed, with his friend Norris by his side, he 
began to grow nervous and uneasy. He was 
more than half inclined to summon a violent 
headache to his aid, and postpone the visit until 
some indefinite period. 

‘“‘If this meeting were only well over!” he 
thought, as mentally he ran over the list of their 
female acquaintances, and recalled one after an- 
other whose personal defects had been the theme 
of Norris’s ridicule. He was obliged to admit, 
however unwillingly, that any one of them was 
far prettier than Alice. 

The cars were delayed that night, and it was 
long past the usual hour when they reached Oak- 
land. After engaging rooms at the hotel, and 
divesting themselves of any quantity of dust, 
they found that it was quite too late to think of 
calling at Mrs. Morrison’s. Leslie was hardly 


sorry, although his friend condoled with him 
most piteously. 

Norris was up betimes the next morning, and, 
going to Leslie’s room, chided him with a very 
grave face for his want of lover-like alacrity. 
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‘¢Mrs. Morrison will wait breakfast for us, 
Sherman, and here you are, courting Morpheus, 
when you should be paying your allegiance to 
the fair Alice. Shame on you, recreant knight 
that you are!” 

But Leslie was in no humor for the exchange 
of idle badinage, and almost in silence they pur- 
sued their way through the quiet streets. His 
heart throbbed violently as they ascended the 
steps of the unpretending, yet elegant mansion, 
and his hand trembled as he pulled the bell. If 
his friend had only known that the agitation on 
which he so rallied him proceeded more from 
fear of him and of his ridicule, than from the 
strength of warmer emotions! 

The introductions were over. Leslie did not 
fail to notice Norris’s slight start of mingled 
surprise and disappointment, and he knew by 
the compression of his lips, and their almost 
scornful curl that his first impressions were by 
no means favorable. 

The morning wore slowly away. Alice was 
not herself; she felt instinctively that Norris 
was watching her with curious if not unfriendly 
eyes; and this feeling lent a stiffness and reserve 
to her appearance that was wholly unnatural. 
A benumbing spell seemed thrown about her— 
neither thoughts nor words were at her com- 
mand, and, in spite of all her efforts to prevent 
it, the conversation soon degenerated into the 
exchange of the merest commonplaces. How 
she longed for five minutes’ chat with Leslie, 
unrestrained by the presence of another. How 
she pined for one of the frank, fond words of 
which he had formerly been so prodigal! It 
would have broken the spell, and her wonted 
ease and vivacity would have returned to her. 

But she could not seek such an interview, or 
place herself in a position where such words 
were apparently demanded, while her lover, nei- 
ther by word nor look, referred to the relations 
existing between them. A certain something in 
his manner, which she felt rather than saw, 
chilled her to the very heart; and it was with ao 
feeling of real relief that she bade the two gen- 
tlemen adieu, and watched them as they bent 
their steps toward the hotel, in season for the 
afternoon train to the city. Then her assumed 
fortitude gave way, and a long fit of weeping 
somewhat relieved her overcharged heart and 
brain! Her tears were shed, however, not in 


the solitude of her own apartment, but upon her’ 


mother’s breast, and encircled by her loving arms. 

‘“‘There, Alice, you’ve cried long enough,” 
said Mrs. Morrison, as she playfully lifted her 
child’s head from her shoulder and kissed her 


wet cheek. ‘Now, do tell me what’s the 
trouble 2?” 





**T hardly know, mother,” replied Alice. «] 
have felt so strangely all day! And Sherman 
has not appeared in the least like himself; and 
as for Mr. Norris, I don’t like him at all. Iam 
sorry he came here, and sorry that he is to be in 
attendance at our wedding, in the capacity of 
groomsman.”’ 

‘Oh, you will probably like him better, on 
further acquaintance. You had an unusually 
reserved fit to-day, dear, and perhaps Sherman 
thought you as cold as you imagine him to have 
been. Then Mr. Norris’s presence acted as a 
restraint upon both of you, and you had no 
opportunity for any explanations.” 

‘*But we might have had, mother. When I 
was at Mrs. Guernsey’s he was quick enough at 
devising ways and means for an interchange of 
thought and feeling, even if we were surrounded 
by strangers; and he made no such effort to-day. 
That distresses me more than any thing else.” 

Mrs. Morrison saw that her daughter was in 
no mood for viewing the bright side of the pic- 
ture, (if it had any,) and gradually diverted her 
thoughts into other channels, until she was re- 
stored to comparative calmness. 

The third day after Leslie’s visit brought 
Alice a few hurried lines in his familiar hand- 
writing, saying that he had concluded to accom- 
pany his friend Norris on an excursion through 
the western lakes, and apologizing for not bid- 
ding her farewell in person, on the plea of urgent 
business which must be attended to, previous to 
his departure on the ensuing day. 

‘But I shall be back soon, dear Alice,” were 
his closing words, ‘‘long before the day arrives 
on which I may hope to call you mine. In the 
mean time you shall hear from me often, and in 
a very few weeks, as I said before, I trust that 
I shall be by your side again.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


August and September came and went, Octo- 
ber drew near with her gorgeous forest drapery, 
and her blue, transparent skies, and by the 
middle of the month Leslie and Alice were to be 
married. The latter moved about with a soft 
light in her eyes and a bright smile upon her lip, 
that lent to her plain features a radiance’ dearer 
than beauty. The bridal dress, simple yet rich, 
both in material and fashion, was already pre- 
pared, and Mrs. Morrison’s head and hands were 
busily engaged in arrangements for the wedding. 
Few guests were to be invited—only Mrs. Guern- 
sey, Mr. Meredith and three or four friends from 
the village; but, as our lady readers are well 
aware, a wedding is a wedding, whether the 
guests are few or many. Leslie had not yet 
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returned, but he was daily expected, and in his 
last letter had named the day for their bridal, 
with due deference, of course, to Alice’s wishes 
in the matter. 

“Tf you don’t have a letter to-night, Alice, 
Sherman will surely be here to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Morrison. ‘‘There comes John from the 
post-office, now; I’ll go see what he has got.” 

She came back with her hands full of letters 
and papers. 

‘‘Here’s one for you, Alice, and from Sher- 
man. But it’s mailed at St. Louis,” she added, 
glancing at the post-mark, ‘‘That’s queer: I 
thought he and Norris were to start for home a 
fortnight ago. Do open it.” 

Alice needed no second bidding. The enve- 
lope was quickly torn off, and her eye rapidly 
glanced over the first few lines; then she paused, 
turned the page and looked at the signature for 
a moment, before she went on. Her cheek grew 
paler and paler as she read, and, as she finished 
the last line, the letter dropped from her nerve- 
less hand. 

Mrs. Morrison sprang up in alarm. 

‘‘What is it, Alice, my dear child? Is Sher- 
man ill ?” 

‘‘Read the letter,” was the inarticulate re- 
sponse. 

It was the old story—one that has been told 
ever since the world was made, and one that will 
be repeated as long as loving hearts and false 
ones move in the same dim sphere. Eloquently 
worded and daintily written was that epistle, and 
it had undoubtedly occasioned its author a world 
of thought and pains. There were, to begin with, 
earnest protestations of regard, and bitter lamen- 
tations over the stern necessity he was under, of 
writing what would, he feared, occasion at least 
temporary sorrow to one whom he esteemed as 
highly as he did the friend he was addressing. 
But the truth must be told, He could not ap- 
proach the altar with a lie upon his lips, and he 
was now confident that he had been mistaken 
in his feeling toward her. He had thought he 
loved, when in fact he only regarded her as a 
dear friend, a sister, There were hints of a 
hewer and stronger passion, against which he 
had struggled with all the strength of his nature. 
And yet, he said, he did not ask to be released 
from his engagements with Alice. He wrote 
thus merely because he felt that she deserved to 
be treated with perfect frankness; and that he 
should have done so before, had he not hoped 
and prayed that he might yet teach his heart to 
love her ag he ought. 

This was the substance of the letter. Mrs. 
Morrison read it at least three times, before she 
could convince herself that she was not dream- 





ing. She was still poring over it with a bewil- 
dered air, when Alice spoke. 

‘Give me the letter, please, mother.”’ 

‘*My poor Alice!” 

Mrs. Morrison could say no more; but a 
hearty burst of tears—albeit anger and wounded 
pride helped to swell the flood—evinced her sym- 
pathy far more plainly than words; and she 
folded Alice to her heart, as if to shield her 
there from all that could distress or grieve her. 

‘*Don’t mind it, Alice, my darling! If he 
can treat you in this way he is not worth caring 
for.” 

Alice did not reply, but, taking the letter from 
her mother’s hand, she glided up stairs to her 
own room. 

I regret exceedingly that our Alice is not better 
fitted to adorn the pages of a romance—that there 
is not a little more of the melodramatic about her. 
She ought, unquestionably, to have gone from one 
fainting-fit to another, until the morning dawned, 
and then had a brain fever; or else, with ‘flash- 
ing eye,” and ‘‘queenly brow,” and ‘‘ haughty 
tread,” she should have paced the floor for hours, 
refusing admission to her dearest friend—written 
a few terribly strong, imperious words to Leslie, 
and—taken laudanum. But, as she was not a 
heroine, poor child! she did neither. 

She was not a heroine; she was only a true 
and loving woman, whose strength lay far more 
in her heart than in her head, but whose affec- 
tions and passions were yet under the control of 
reason. 

She went up stairs to her room, as I said, and 
read the letter over again, carefully, from begin- 
ning to end. Perhaps there was still a faint 
hope lurking in some far corner of her heart—a 
hope that she had misconceived the tenor of Les- 
lie’s words; if so, it was a vain one, and, suffer- 
ing the paper to fall in her lap, she sat with her 
hands clasped over her eyes for many minutes; 
then drawing her portfolio to her side, she wrote 
to that false friend of hers, calmly, and, it may be, 
coldly, but with no unnatural attempt at stoicism, 
releasing him from his engagement, and sunder- 
ing forever the ties that had bound them. 

The letter was sealed and dispatched—and the 
dream was over. Was it any marvel that her 
tears rained through her clasped fingers, as she 
recalled the past? She reproached herself with 
her blindness, and wondered that she had not 
read her lover’s heart better. Yet she could not 
do so with any show of reason, for his letters had 
been frequent and affectionate, and he had given 
such plausible excuses for his delay in returning 
home as would have deceived one far less con- 
fiding and generous. 

“T want to go to the South as a teacher, 
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mother,” said Alice, one dark day in November. 
‘*Have I your permission, if I can find a situa- 
tion that pleases me ?” 

‘¢Go South, as a teacher! Why, Alice, what 
made you think of such a thing? You know well 
enough that there is no need of it; let those teach 
who are obliged to.” 

‘¢T don’t suppose there is any need of it, mother; 
that is, any need of my teaching as a means of 
support. But I must do something; I cannot stay 
here, with nothing but the little round of do- 
mestic duties to engage my thoughts. Do not 
attempt to dissuade me, dear mother; I must 
go . 

‘¢T think I understand you, Alice. But if you 
are unhappy here, my dear child, will you not 
be far more so elsewhere? Think of it. If you 
are sad and lonely here, will you not be sadder 
yet among strangers? I doubt the wisdom of 
such a move, my love, and, as for the lack of 
employment, we can find business enough for 
you here.” 

Alice shook her head and smiled sadly. 

‘*‘T need to go through a hardening process, 
mother, and for that reason I wish to go forth 
and battle with the world. Here, where your 
sheltering love interposes as a shield between 
your child and all little cares and trials, she has 
too much time to brood over her one great sor- 
row.” 

‘¢You must not, Alice, you must not regard it 
as a sorrow,” said Mrs. Morrison, wiping her 
eyes. ‘You should look upon it as a mercy, as 
a positive blessing, that Sherman Leslie’s real 
character was revealed to you before you had 
become his wife. He was not worthy of you, 
darling.” 

‘*Do not misunderstand me,” was the earnest 
reply. ‘‘I bless God that this revelation was 
made before it was too late, and if I could recall 
him by the mere uplifting of my finger, I would 
not raise it. I mourn, mother, not for the lost 
lover, but for the unworthy love—not for the 
blighted hopes, but because those hopes rested 
upon so frail a foundation. It is terrible to think 
that I have been thus deceived in one whom I 
trusted so entirely! I thought my idol was of 
purest gold, and lo! it is naught but clay.” 

Mrs. Morrison drew nearer to her daughter, 
and softly smoothed back the hair that had fallen 
over her forehead; but she did not speak, and 
Alice went on. 

**T do not want to go to a convent now, mother,” 
and a faint smile played round her mouth while 
she spoke, ‘‘as I did years ago, when I thought I 
was in deep affliction. I do not wish to fly from 
sorrow, but to meet and conquer it; and in order 
to do that, [must act. With such a temperament 





as mine, action is the very best recipe for the cure 
of grief.” 

*I do not doubt it, my child. You are the 
best judge of your own strength or weakness, 
and I will not try to influence your judgment. 
But what are your plans?” 

With these, however, we have nothing to do, 
Suffice it to say, that in six weeks from that time 
Alice was in Virginia, acting as assistant teacher 
in one of the first seminaries in the state. 

Two days before she left home, she chanced to 
take up a newspaper that had found its way into 
the house with some packages sent her from a 
distance. A familiar name caught her eye as 
she turned it over. Leslie was married to a 
sister of his friend Norris; and, according to 
the date, the ceremony must have taken place 
before Alice’s last letter could possibly have 
reached him. 

CHAPTER V. 

More than one year, or even two, rolled away 
before Alice could re-read this chapter of her life 
without deep and poignant sorrow. But she was 
gradually ‘‘ struggling into the light.” 

Slowly but surely the deep wound was healing, 
and as it closed it left no hateful scar behind it. 

‘You will not go back again, Alice?” said Mrs. 
Morrison. ‘‘ You will not leave me again?” 

This question was asked at the commencement 
of one of the long summer vacations, which Alice 
invariably spent with her mother. 

**Not unless you grow tired of my company, 
after having had the house to yourself for so long 
a time,’’ was the cheerful answer. ‘‘I have had 
enough of teaching for the present, and shall 
stay with my dear mother until she sends me off 
again.” 

‘Or until some one carries you off, Alice? 
Was that what you meant to have said?” 

‘‘By no means. I made no conquests at the 
South—none that ever came to my knowledge, at 
least. If I did, my victims wore the yoke silently. 
Iam a predestined old maid, mother, and shall 
live here to take care of you, and crimp your 
cap-borders for you when you are old—provided 
you will trust me with such delicate articles.” 

‘When I am old! Oh, but you wrote me that 
you had seen Shermen Leslie. How was it?” 

«Yes; I met him at a party, one evening last 
winter, very unexpectedly to me, and to him 
also, if I may judge from his appearance. And, 
mother, you don’t know how glad I am that I 
have seen him again!” 

‘‘Why?” asked Mrs. Morrison. 

«Because I had previously had a sort of u2- 
defined fear that if I were to meet him I should 
find myself less strong than I supposed—a fear 
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that it would revive olden recollections, and make 
me unhappy again.” 

‘But it did not?” 

‘‘No, mother. On the contrary, it proved to 
me that I was entirely heart-whole. There was 
not a tone of his voice that could quicken its 
throbbings. 

‘Was his wife with him?” 

“Yes. She must have been very beautiful 
once; but she is very far from being that now. 
I do not think they are happy together, mother. 
Her face wears a look of querulous discontent, 
and his—oh, he looks fifteen years older than 
when I last saw him.” 

‘‘What kind of a person did you take her to 
bare 

‘“‘T thought—but you will consider me a harsh 
judge, mother.” 

‘‘T shall do no such thing, my dear child. Go 
on.” 

‘‘T thought she had neither mind nor charac- 
ter. She talked incessantly, but it all amounted 
to nothing; and I could see very plainly that 
some of her remarks were exceedingly mortify- 
ing to Leslie. She was very much over-dressed, 
too, and you know he used to be so fastidious in 
that respect.” 

‘“T wonder if she knew any thing of your past 
relations to her husband?” 

‘I conclude so, for I heard her tell him that 
‘his old flame was a perfect fright,’ said Alice, 
laughing merrily. 

“Polite, at all events. 
reply ?” 

“No, mother; but, whatever it was, she 
colored to the roots of her hair, and turned her 
back to him, shrugging her shoulders like a 
spoiled child. I did not mean to be censorious,” 
she added, placing her hand upon that of her 
mother as she spoke; ‘‘I could not help noticing 
these things.” 

Alice’s judgment was perfectly correct. Leslie 
had first met his wife at a time when his pride 
Was wounded, his vanity galled, and his temper 
irritated — when he was beginning to regard 
Alice’s want of beauty as a most serious thing-— 
When, overlooking or undervaluing the spiritual 
loveliness of her life and character, and forget- 
ting that it was by the beauty of her heart and 
mind. that she first won his affections, he was 
crowing dissatisfied with and almost ashamed 
of his choice. He was extremely sensitive with 
regard to the opinion of the world—its praise 
was what he most coveted, its censure what he 
ost dreaded ; and in many respects he regarded 
Norris as the representative of that world upon 
pens fiat so much was depending. Norris evi- 

*ntly wondered at and derided his choice— 


Did you hear his 





evidently regarded him with a pitying eye, as 
one who had ‘thrown himself away.” What 
then would not others say? Gradually his affec- 
tion for Alice wasted away; he began to think 
himself the injured party, and to whisper to 
himself that he had been over-hasty—rash— 
swayed by the impulses of the moment. 

It was just then that he was thrown daily and 
hourly into the presence of Clara Norris. She 
was surpassingly beautiful; was always sur- 
rounded by a throng of admirers; and turned 
from them all to court the attentions of the only 
one who held himself aloof—Sherman Leslie. 
A hasty wooing and a hurried bridal was the re- 
sult; and he awoke from his bewildering dream 
to find himself companionless—for his wife was 
beneath him in intellect, and incapable of sympa- 
thizing with his humblest aspirations ; unloved— 
for her affections (if she had any to begin with) 
had been frittered away by the flirtations of her 
girlhood, and she had none to bestow upon her 
husband; homeless—for it is sacrilege to apply 
the sacred name of home to any dwelling beside 
whose hearthstone the angels of Love and Faith 
do not fold their white wings, and abide con- 
tinually. 


«¢ And you have loved her so long, Ralph? I 
didn’t even dream of it,” said Mrs. Guernsey, 
as she leaned her head against her brother’s 
shoulder. ‘‘I thought—” and her eye turned 
toward the ebony box that still maintained its 
old position upon the table. 

“You thought my heart was buried in the 
grave of this dear one,” replied Mr. Meredith, 
lifting the cover and taking from it the precious 
miniature of which we have before spoken,” and 
that it could have no second love. I thought so 
too, Jane, and I cannot tell you, even now, how 
it was brought about. Alice stole into my 
heart ere I was aware of it, and I never thought 
of loving her until the news of her engagement 
with Leslie startled me into a knowledge of the 
fact. Startled me, I say, for the thought was at 
first terrible. My conscience charged me with 
unfaithfulness, and these mournful eyes haunted 
me continually. I had been untrue to my first 
love—a love that I had so often vowed should be 
my last. I was glad that this second was a hope- 
less love, that Alice was soon to be the wife of 
another; for then I thought the barrier of duty 
would be raised between us, and my heart would 
return to its allegiance here. But it was not so 


to be; and during these years, while I have che- 
rished Mary’s memory as sacredly as ever, Alice 
has been growing dearer and dearer. I have 
ceased to struggle against it, Jane, and I have 
ceased to regard its indulgence as wrong, or as 
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faithlessness to her who has for so many years 
lain in her early grave, for I know that she is not 
forgotten. Yet I dare not think that Alice returns 
my affection. I am so much older than herself 
that it seems impossible, and like the merest folly 
for me to indulge the thought for a moment. See 
here!” 

He touchéd a spring and a secret drawer flew 
out. 

‘Do you know this?” he asked, opening a 
small enameled case of exquisite workmanship. 

“It is Alice!” exclaimed Mrs. Guernsey. 
‘‘Why, Ralph, how came you in possession of 
this?” 

‘‘] painted it from memory, two years since. 
What do you think of the likeness?” 

‘It is excellent,” said his sister, examining it 
carefully. ‘But, after all, Ralph, you must 
admit that it is far prettier than Alice.” 

‘*Prettier than she seems to strangers, per- 
haps, but no fairer than she appears tome. I 
see her soul in her face, Jane. Itis lighted from 
within—illumined by her heart and her intellect; 
and I care for no other beauty. But I did not 
mean to tell you all this, sister mine—it is such 
folly, and I had: kept my secret so long and so 
well. I betrayed myself unawares, and then 
thought I might as well tell you the whole story. 
But it must go no farther.” 

‘¢ Certainly not from me, dear Ralph. Yet—” 

‘Yet what ?” 


‘‘ You should tell Alice this tale. She will not 
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give her love unsought, and I am sure she does 
not dream of this. Yet I think she may be won, 
and the prize is surely worth the effort.” 

‘*But my gray hairs, Jane!” 

‘*A fig for your gray hairs! Buy a wig, if you 
prefer it.” 

Her brother smiled as he turned away, and 
replaced both miniatures in the ebony box, 

Six months from that time Alice Morrison 
became the loved and honored wife of Ralph 
Meredith. 

“Do you remember a conversation we had 
many years ago, my daughter, when you said 
you were so homely that even your teacher and 
schoolmates were unable to love you?” whis- 
pered Mrs. Morrison, as she stood with her 
arm around Alice’s waist, while the party were 
waiting for the carriage that was to bear them 
to the beautiful home Mr. Meredith had pre- 
pared for his bride. 

‘‘Remember it? indeed I do. 
not been to me, mother? 
blessed ?” 

‘¢‘ Few mothers have such a daughter,” was the 
fond response. 

‘¢ And few husbands such a wife,” chimed in 
Mr. Meredith, who approached in time to hear 
the last remark. ‘I think we all ought to be 
contented; I am, certainly!” 

‘‘ And you take it for granted that your wife 
is,” said Mrs. Guernsey, laughing. ‘‘ He is quite 
too vain, Alice. You must teach him better.” 


What have you 
Few daughters are so 
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THE BRIDAL. 


BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


1. 
O THE bells! the morning bells! 
Sinking, swelling, soft.and clear, 
Glad peean, hark, it tells 
Joy is here; 
Through light ambrosial dream of earliest morn 
The melody came wafted from afar, 
Sweet as the harp of angels earthward borne 
On some descending star! 


I rose—I leaned through woodbines o’er the lawn— 
°T was early day, right early—and the dawn 
Waxed like the springtide of a waveless sea 
Beyond the dark hills and the umber lea; 

And with the breath of the upcoming day, 

Ten thousand spirits of the blissful May 

From cowslip slopes, green banks, and heathy fells, 
Did come and go like those sweet morning bells. 


O welcome golden dawn, and summer clime, 
Wild bird and dewy flower, and tuneful chime, 
Make drunk my sense, and Jet me dream that I 
Am just newborn in some lost isle of joy, 





And that the happy gods are hither winging, 
With blossom incense and the sound of singing, 
O welcome, festal hours; I will away, 

I too will haste me, ’t is a marriage-day! 


There on the hill-side is that home of thine 
Curtained in jasmin-wreaths, and curly vine, 
And thou too wakest, Rosa, and the light 
Bathes in thy blue eyes searching for delight; 
Thy welcome ’t is, thy jubilee a-ringing! 

Yet from the fount of joy a tear is springing, 
For oh! the self-same love that lights thine eye 
Shows thee the beauty of the days gone by. 


II. 
The marriage-bells are ringing, 
The merry winds go by, 
The summer birds are singing 
In the sky! 
The bridal bells, ah! merrily, hark! they ring, 
Rising and falling like a lover’s heart, 
Over the hills their silver sounds they fling, 
And valleys far apart! 
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And he too wakes! the glory of the prime 

Shines on his brow, and in his heart sublime; 
Through charmed light he sees the illumined spring, 
With his own joy he hears the sky-lark sing; 

And the young airs that ripple the tree-tops 

Have got their wings from his enchanted hopes; 

The dazzling dews that on the roses lie, 

The sunlit streams are kindled at his eye! 


With heedless heart he looks across the land, 
And far as he can see on either hand 

Greenwood and garden, and the wealth that fills 
The teeming vales, and robes the summer hills 
Are his; but from his tower he only sees 

One mossy roof half hid among the trees; 

There is the priceless treasure that outweighs 
All hopes and memories, all delights and praise. 


And if his heart is plumed with sudden pride— 
“Mine is the noble race that lived or died 

For honor; mine the name unstained of Il, 

Blown from the lips of Fame, with echoes still; 

Mine are the sires whom bards have sung—who held 
First place in council, first in battle-field ; 

Yet all is nought”’—he sighed—* till thou art mine; 
Kings might give crowns for that one heart of thine!” 


Il. 


The bridal bells are pealing! 
We will rejoice to-day! 
The blissful sounds are stealing 
Hearts away ; 
The jocund bells are pealing fast and sweet, 
Softly they come and go like lovers’ sighs, 
In one glad thought the young and old are met 
The simple and the wise. 


They reach the woodman in the morning air— 
They reach the baron in his carven chair— 

The dark-eyed damsel bending o’er the spring— 
The scholar in dim cloister murmuring— 

The dusty pilgrim stays across the stile— 

The smith upon his anvil leans awhile— 

Boys whistle—beggars bustle—shepherds sing— 
The marriage-bells ring merrily; hark! they ring. 


The sun is kissing off from wood-nymphs’ eyes 
Their evening tears, and dewy breathings rise 

From wild-flower urns—o’er waving fields of wheat 
Swift shadows stream away, and wood-notes fleet 
From frolic finches tremble here and there 

"Mid the loud carols and the breezy air,— 

T hear blithe tongues and tread of rustic feet, 

The joyous bells are pealing fast and sweet! 


Of life, and love, and luck the countryfolk 

Discourse by river-side and hedgerow oak, 

Of fairy gifts, and wondrous fortune after, 

They tell with faith, with antique songs and laughter; 
If one shrewd tongue should jar and seek to shame 
The bride’s new honors with her humble name, 

“Thou in her place wouldst merit thine own jest,” 
They cry—“ but she is better than their best!” 


Iv. 
The happy bells are chiming; 
Here comes the peerless bride, 
A mighty host is climbing 
The hill-side; 
Through briary bypath and o’er sunny down 
They haste unto the bridal, for to-day 
The lord of half the country and the town 
Shall lead his bride away. 


Who is the bride? A simple village-maid— 
Beauty and truth—a violet in the shade. 





But she shall show proud sin and painted scorn 

That truth and beauty are to honor born; 

He teach proud hearts to feel, proud eyes to see 

How strong is nature, winged love how free: 

Long be their days, their fortunes glad and sure— 

His blood is noble and her heart is pure! | 


| 
| 
| 


Look on her—in that aspect ye may spy 

Her mirrored soul where all sweet pictures lie; 
Spring, summer, with their changes o’er it flit, 

And Morn and Eve, twin sisters, look from it; 

While memories of greenwoods and tuneful streams, 
Lone songs, and autumn sighs, and April gleams 

In shadows of soft melancholy flow 

Up from her heart across her crowned brow. 


The little maidens gaze into her face, 

And store sweet records for the after-lays; 

And iron men feel tender moments twine 

Their hearts of oak, like tendrils of the vine; 

And the faint lightning of an infant mirth 

Plays round pale lips—the last they feel on earth— 
Of aged women leaning on their staves, 

Like early roses dropt in open graves. 


Vv. 


Hark! the loud-voiced bells 
Stream on the world around 
With the full wind, as it swells 
Seas of sound! 
It is a voice that calls to onward years— 
“Turn back, and when delight is fled away 
Look through the evening mists of mortal tears 
On this immortal day.” 


That Memory, like the deep light in the west, 
Shall bathe your hearts, before ye sink to rest, 
Not only with the glow of good things gone, 

But with the faith that, when your days be done, 
Another morn shail rise, but not to set, 

And ye shall meet once more, as once ye met, 
Your beauty wrought to glory by the Giver, 

The joy within ye perfected forever! 


Oh! what rare thoughts are his; oh! what delight 
To gaze upon her, hold her in his sight, 

To quaff her smiles, as thirsty bees that sup, 
Nuzzled within a noonday lily’s cup, 

The last sweets, lest a drop be there in vain; 

And in that rapture al! remembered pain 
Exhales, and for a moment he can see 

A lightning-flash of what the soul shall be! 


But she—dear heart—her thoughts are fled once more 
To far-off morns, and summer nights of yore, 
Mayings, and nuttings, and the old folks’ tale, 
Hay-field and harvest, and the dance i’ the dale; 
Home words she loved—quaint hopes whereon she fed, 
The songs she sung, the faithful words she read— 

Till she has need to look up to his eyes 

For all their warmth to sun her timeless sighs. 


VI. 
Softly the sweet bells fail; 
I hear a linnet sing 
Among the blossoms pale 
Of the spring: 
Alone he sings upon a white-thorn spray 
And fills the gusty wind—I see between 
The odorous branches of the bending May 
The bridal pass the green. 


«“ What is more full of hope than infants’ dreams?” 

He sang; “more blest than a green valley seems 

*Mid herbless rocks? more pure than mountains’ beams? 
Chaster than light? warmer than imaged beams? 
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More full of promise than the vernal heaven? 
More peaceful than a starry summer’s even? 
More sweet than moss-rose odors after rain, 
With violets mixed, or a two-voiced strain? 


“What is more welcome than the dawn of day 
To lone men lost in darkness and dismay? 

To aged eyes than is the hue of wine? 

To weary wanderers than the sound and shine 
Of sudden waters in a desert place? 

To a sad brother than a sister’s face?” 

Oh! love, first love, so full of hope and truth; 
A guileless maiden and a gentle youth. 


Through arches of wreathed roses they take their way, 
He the fresh morning, she the better May, 

*Twixt jocund hearts and voices jubilant 

And unseen gods that guard on either hand, 

And blissful tears, and tender smiles that fall 

On her dear head—great summer over all! 

While Envy, of the triumph half afraid, 

Slinks, like a dazzled serpent, to the shade. 


Vir. 
Softly the loud peal dies, 
In passing winds it drowns, 
But breathes, like perfect joys, 
Tender tones; 
But clearer comes the wild bird’s eager call 
While the robed pomp is streaming out of sight, 
But a full sunburst showers the festival, 
And crowns farewell with light. 


“Farewell! and while the summers wax and wane, 
In children’s children may ye live again ; 

Oh! may your beauty from its ashes rise, 

Your strength be theirs, your virtues light their eyes! 
Your charity-green vine that clasps the stem 

Of withered sorrow, bloom and spread in them; 

And, while soft mosses clothe the forest-tree, 

May Might wed Mercy; Pride, Humility. 


* Farewell! and like the echoes of these chimes 
May your pure concord stir the after-times; 
Your story be a signal-lamp to guide 

The generations from the waste of pride; 

Like the sunbeam that flows before your path, 
Your faith right onward scatter clouds of wrath; 





nt 


any, 


And live, 0 live, in songs that shall be sung, 
The first true hearts that made the old world young?” 


Farewell !—and other tongues took up the sound, 

As though the long-lost Golden Age were found: 

That shout of joy went up among the hills 

And reached a holy hermit bowed with ills; 

And he breathed up a solitary prayer 

From his pale lips into the sunny air— 

“Oh! that on those young hearts, this day, might rest, 
Father, thy blessing.”—And they shall be blest! 


vill. 
The winds have hushed their wings, 
The merry bells are still, 
No more the linnet sings 
On the hill; 

But tender maidens linger with soft eyes 
Under the dim gleam of a throbbing star, 
Then close their lattices with low sweet sighs, 

Light as the dewless air. 


With glittering locks, like summer, he descends 
*Mid courteous aspects—flatterers, feers and friends; 
Brothers and uncles on his footsteps wait, 

Aunts, sisters, cousins, that must bow to fate; 

She takes their forced welcome and their wiles 

For her own truth, and lifts her head and smiles: 
They shall not change that truth by any art; 

Oh! may her love change them before they part. 


The minstrels wait them at the palace-gate, 

She hears the flood, and sees the flash of state; 
For all the mirth, the tumult and the song, 

Her fond thoughts follow the departing throng; 
She turns away, her eyes are dim with tears, 

Her mother’s blessing lingers in her ears— 

* Bless thee, my child,”—the music is unheard; 
Her heart grows strong on that remembered word. 


Again in dreams I heard the marriage-bells 
Waving from far sweet welcomes and farewells; 
And Alleluias from the deep I heard, 

And songs of star-browed seraphim insphered, 
That ebbed unto that sea without a shore, 

Leaving vast awe and silence to adore; 

But still, methinks, I hear the dying strain— 
“The crooked straight, and the rough places plain.” 
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TO KATHLEEN ASLEEP. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


CuoseD are thy starry eyes, 
Angels from Paradise 

Watch o’er thy sleep, 
Thou wert so passing fair 
Gently thou restest there 

Why should I weep? 
Often the wild-flowers pale 
Falling a fragrant veil 

Over thy brow, 
Folded their velvet leaves, 
Sadly as one who grieves, 

Murmuring low. 


Because thou wert so fair, 
Naught could with thee compare! 
FB’en the rose blushed— 
Pressed to thy glowing cheek 
Sunned in thy smile so meek, 
Her pride was hushed! 





But from the silent land 
Blew out a wailing wind 
Tossing thy hair, 
Till in a dreamless sleep, 
O’er which winged angels keop 
Vigils of prayer. 
Where blows the south wind by, 
Fanning with gentle sigh 
Flowers of the west— 
Turf at thy sunny head, 
Turf for thy lowly bed 
Sank’st thou to rest! 
Waiting until I come, 
Unto thy silent home, 
Thy sleep to break ; 
Kissing with lips of air 
Thy cheek and forehead fair, 
Thou wilt awake! 











ART AND ARTISTS OF AMERICA. 


BY E. ANNA LEWIS. 
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HENRY KIRKE BROWN, N.A. 


I HAVE been induced to write these sketches 
of ‘* Art and Artists,” from a conviction that Art 
is 2 want—an intellectual, a social, an economi- 
cal want—deeply and widely felt in this republic, 
and that these United States need Art as a visible 
exponent of their civilization; and that they 
call for it as a salvation from mere material 
luxury and sensual enjoyment. 

Coleridge says, ‘‘The Arts and the Muses 
spring forth in the youth of nations, like Minerva 
from the front of Jupiter, all armed.” 

This is not yet true of America. In her early 
youth she was prone to gather grapes from the 
old vines, and to neglect the hardy off-shoots of 
her own vineyards: But since she passed her 
teens, she has been more thoughtful of her own 
nurseries, and has already begun to train, with 
patient fingers, her healthy flowers of art and 
poesy. She cannot import painters as easily as 
authors, hence we have faith that she will yet 
produce an original and national school of art, 
embodying’ the loftiest sesthetics. A loftier or 
more vigorous genius never warmed the bosom 
of a nation than pants in the breast of this young 
republic. We see it bursting out in all directions, 
like a suppressed fire, or lying smouldering for 
the want of a breeze to fan it into a flame. The 
shrunken heart of the old world quickens to its 





touch like the Pheenix stirring amid her own 
ashes. 

There are, we admit, very especial reasons 
why genius must wait longer for its meed in this 
country than in most others. America is the 
great Hesperian Eldorado—a golden beacon to 
the eye of foreign pelf—and hence, a vast human 
current rushes in and sweeps down her rich re- 
gions, regardless of the silent streams of Thought, 
on whose unfertile banks dwell the artist and the 
poet. The artist, no less than the poet, feels 
this dearth into the very depths of his soul, and 
drawing the beautiful mantle of his thoughts 
around him, with parched lips and burning eye- 
balls he shrinks into his skylight studio, and 
there. for want of inward or outward stimulants, 
sits gazing on and talking with the glowing 
shapes of his own fiery brain, until the power of 
the ideal overwhelms the powers of execution, 
leaving his glorious dreams to fade from the 
horizon of his mind, as the great sun passes from 
the earth at even. Artists, as well as poets, 


should guard against this tendency to morbifical 
dreaming. They should throw themselves into 
the swift current of life, and buffet the tide until 
every energy is aroused by its great mental 
vibrations, then fly to their studios and seize the 
brush or the chisel, and, forgetful that a world 
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exists, pour the collected inspirations of their 
souls into some magic shape of Beauty. Were 
they thus faithful to art, and their own spiritual 
wants, we should soon have works whose beauty 
and grandeur would draw the very nation to her 
knees. 

America, though young, is justly proud of her 
artists. She’has already given to the world a 
West, a Newton, a Greenough, a Cole, an Inman, 
a Leslie, the finest interpreter of the spirit of 
Shakspeare the world has yet known, and the 
dreamy Allston. But let her be more justly 
proud that she has in her nursery still greater 
men, whose genius will ‘ brighten in the blaze 
of day.”” Among these we will mention Brown, 
the sculptor; Elliott, the portrait-painter; Hunt- 
ington, the sybil painter; Darley, the tragic 
limner; the two Cheneys, Durand, Crawford, 
Powers, Gray, the Flaggs, Baker, Richards and 
Doughty. 

Henry Kirke Brown was born in the township 
of Leyden, in the northern part of Franklin 
county, Mass. His education was liberal, but 
Mr. Brown, like many other great men, owes 
much of his present high position in art to the 
early training and encouragement of his mother, 
who was a woman of strong mind and cultivated 
tastes. It was she who extended him the hand 
of friendship, when struggling in the little quag- 
mires that lie along the first few miles of the 
path of fame; and she who pointed onward 
where the highlands of the mind rose in the dis- 
tance, tipped with the light of heaven. His fond- 
ness for art was inherent, and made itself appa- 
rent at a very early age in those striking idio- 
syncracies which invariably accompany the child- 
hood of genius. 

He began to sketch at the age of eight years, 
when he had never seen a portrait. His most 
noticeable productions of this period were a por- 
trait of an old blind gentleman, to whom he was 
in the habit of reading Swedenborg, and a series 
of paper likenesses. These won much praise for 
the youthful artist. 

At eighteen he went to study with Chester 
Harding, of Boston, and thence went to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, with Dr. Willard Parker, to study 
anatomy. About this time, and when he was 
very widely known as a portrait painter, he made 
a& medallion likeness of himself, which received 
much praise from his friends, and, cheered by 
his brother artists, he kept onward, until by slow 
degrees the modeling-stick and chisel supplanted 
the easel. Mr. Brown’s first productions in 
sculpture that attracted marked attention were 
The Four Seasons, The Quoit-Players, and busts 
of William Appleton, Esq., of Boston, Rev. Dr. 
Potter, President Nott, of Union College, and 








Emma Willard, of Troy. It was about this time, 
and a few months prior to his departure for the 
home of the Cesars, that we met him at the 
house of Mrs. Willard. 

As we entered the drawing-room we were 
named to him, and received a silent inclination 
of the head. He wore a suit of black, and stood 
slightly leaning on the back of his wife’s chair, 
who was habited in white muslin, and was very 
young and lovely. 

It was a beautiful picture that memory then 
hung up on her walls, and we could not help re- 
marking to a schoolmate by our side—‘*‘ He looks 
like Genius leaning over a white flower.” 

Mr. Brown was married about two years be- 
fore he went to Europe. Delicate, accomplished 
and highly intellectual, Mrs. Brown is in every 
way fitted to be the wife of a great artist, Un- 
incumbered by family cares, she has been the 
constant companion of her husband at home and 
abroad, in recreation and in toil. In art, she has 
been his fellow-student. To her delicacy of taste, 
her thorough knowledge of esthetic principles, 
and her quick, true judgment, it is his pride to 
acknowledge many obligations. We dwell on 
this harmonious union, because we believe it 
beautiful in the eyes of Heaven and earth. 

Mr. Brown’s first year abroad was spent in 
Florence. The summer months of 1845 were 
passed in Naples and its neighborhood, where, 
after a sickness that almost cost him his life, he 
sought and found repose and health. 

During the other three years of his absence 
his home was in Rome. Here he began to feel, 
more than ever before, the true dignity and im- 
portance of art. The works of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, and especially the wonders of 
Grecian art, now spread out before him, inspired 
him anew. In each little fragment of these he 
saw, not the result of one man’s performance, 
but the fruits of a national taste—the product 
of a school formed, developed, and refined under 
the most favorable influences. Every thing be- 
spoke knowledge and power. Here was a stand- 
ard of unerring accuracy. 

He was now convinced that the great principles 
of art depend not upon individual whim or 
caprice, but that they admit of demonstration, 
and may be brought to the test of a sound phi- 
losophy. It did not seem to him, as it does to 
some, that art, in its best days, was only the 
handmaid of Passion; and much less could he 
regard thisas its proper vocation now. In the 
beautiful relics of Grecian and Etruscan genius, 
consecrated as they originally were, in most In 
stances, to lofty sentiment or to actual utility ’ 
he perceived the true end and the real dignity of 
art. He now zealously devoted himself to the 
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acquisition of its principles and language. The 
mere love of distinction seemed to fade and dis- 
appear before a stronger love for art itself. To 
perfect his knowledge of drawing and anatomy, 
he secured the best aids in Rome, and, when not 
engaged in these or in modeling, he was occupied 
in studying and sketching from life and from the 
antiques. His solicitude seemed to be, not so 
much to acquire a sudden reputation, as to lay 
the solid foundation on whieh a durable fame 
might one day rest. While in Florence, Mr. 
Brown modeled a statue of Adonis, now in his 
studio in Brooklyn. At Rome he executed a 
semi-colossal statue of David, holding the head 
of the giant—a.small statue of Rebecca—the 
Pleiades in bas-relief—the Seasons—and a statue 
of Ruth. In Rome he made three copies of the 
Ruth—one for his early friend, E. P. Prentice, 
one for Miss Hicks, of New York, and one for 
Mr. Ewing, of Glasgow. 

Rome has been called the paradise of artists. 
In that soft clime—in a city where the foreigner 
enjoys all the immunities and feels scarcely one 
of the burdens of society, and where the luxuries 
of life cost less than its necessaries elsewhere— 
our artist might have dwelt, but it was his 
ambition to become, not an European, but an 
American sculptor. To him it seemed that if a 
school of art, with characteristics in any degree 
national, is ever to grow up among us, its work 
must be done on American ground and amidst 
American influences. He felt that the artist’s 
independence and originality might be endan- 
gered by too long a familiarity with the faultless 
models of antiquity. And with generous self- 
denial, and in opposition to the advice and solici- 
tations of many friends, he determined to forego 
the comforts and facilities of Rome, and, to some 
extent, his prospects of immediate honor and 
reward, and plant himself on his native soil, and 
trust his country for an appreciation of his 
labors. May his country do justice to his merits. 

Since Mr. Brown’s return to this country he 
has resided mostly in Brooklyn, where, in his 
spacious studio in Pacific street, he has excuted 
a statue of Hope, a tablet with two figures for a 
Monument in Greenwood Cemetery, a bronze 
statuette of an aboriginal hunter, another of an 
Indian defending himself and child against the 
mountain-cat, a group in high and low relief, for 
the Appletons of New York, a statue and 
statuette of De Witt Clinton, and busts of 
Cole, Bryant, Huntington, Cheney, Durand, 
Prentice, Luman Reed, and others. He is now 
*ngaged on an equestrian statue of Washington, 
and several minor works. Meanwhile he has 
‘pent much time and money in making experi- 
ments in bronze castings, wishing to bring the 





art to perfection in this country. After meeting 
with many obstructions and repeated failures, 
which would haye discouraged a man of less 
energy and patriotism, he has succeeded, and 
his colossal statue of De Witt Clinton is cast in 
that material, including the base and two large 
pieces in basso-relievo ; the one representing the 
construction of the canal, and the other the canal 
in operation, eminently national subjects, in which 
the artist entertains a deep interest. He has 
always felt that art, to become of importance in 
this country, must treat of national subjects, or 
those in which the people have an interest and a 
sympathy, although they may be ignorant of art 
in its abstract forms and principles, and of its 
blessings in some degree, they yet have a love 
and a desire for it, and should be gratified with 
the healthy fruits of our own soil, and learn to 
love and cherish the hardy and beautiful flowers 
of our own fields, which artists too often crush 
beneath their feet. 

The statue of De Witt Clinton is a magnificent 
product of genius, honorable alike to the artist 
and the country. Itis colossal, standing ten and 
a half feet above the pedestal on which it rests. 
The left hand gathers the drapery in graceful 
folds, the right falls easily by the side. In atti- 
tudine repose, the eye is fixed on the future, as 
if contemplating the great results of time. We 
formed our opinion of this great work in the 
studio of the artist, but when it stood in front of 
the City Hall, New York, we lingered there for 
a half hour, to glean the opinion of the crowd. 
In this brief time hundreds, hurrying by, paused 
rapt for a moment, and then went their silent 
way, which was to our judgment a more just 
and powerful criticism than ever came from the 
pen of critic. Minor objections—objections which 
could not in the least detract from the merit and 
beauty of the whole, might be found by ill- 
natured critics; but how feeble must be the 
perception of beauty in those who can see nothing 
in so splendid a monument but some trifling 
fault, and who can stand before it and feel no 
powerfu! impressions of sublimity and grandeur ? 
We venture the opinion that it is equal to any 
statue of the kind ever executed. 


This statue now stands in Greenwood Cemetery, 
its storm-defying head overlooking the bay, where 
float a thousand sails. 

To our artist’s taste, his accuracy, his concep- 
tive powers, his executive skill, artists of great 
name in sculpture and painting have given willing 
testimony. The following note is from Hunt- 
ington. 

‘¢You ask me what I think of H. K. Brown as 
a sculptor. I hardly dare to trust myself to 
answer that question fully. If I should express 
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half the admiration I feel for what he has ac- 
complished, my enthusiasm would be charged to 
the account of the warm personal friendship 
which exists between us. Neither do I feel will- 
ing to enter into a critical examination of those 
merits of which one must be a very incompetent 
judge whose studies in art have been in so differ- 
ent a direction from those of the sculptor. The 
principal works of Brown have been of a simple, 
classical, almost severe character. Though a 
great lover of painting and all its graces and 
luxuries, yet in sculpture he avoids whatever 
would detract from the dignity and nobleness of 
the art. His studies have been mainly among 
the purest and best remains of the antique, 
assiduously compared with living nature. In 
anatomy his researches have been deep and con- 
stant—as a draughtsman he possesses remarkable 
skill, and any painter might envy the readiness 
with which he traces in decided outlines the fre- 
quent inventions of his brain. I might mention 
his power with the brush, for, though few know 
it, he is really a painter of rare excellence, with 
a keen relish for color, tone, and effect. It is 
remarkable that, with all his picturesque, he so 
seldom indulges in any thing approaching it in 
sculpture, and that he never degrades or de- 
bauches that noble art by any of those mere 
tricks and puerilities, or museumtors sometimes 
attempted to catch at popular applause. He 
has the highest reputation with those whose 
tastes have been most thoroughly cultivated 
by long contemplation of the best models—the 
severest Roman critics, though very chary of 
their praise, expressed very favorable opinions 
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of his powers. His works were admired by 
many of the most distinguished artists residing 
in Rome, both native and foreign. Between the 
lamented Wyatt, the noted English sculptor, and 
our artist there existed a warm friendship and 
high esteem for each other’s talents. The bronze 
bas-relief, commissioned by the Appletons, and 
representing a sage instructing a group of listen- 
ers, has, in my opinion, greatly advanced Brown’s 
reputation. The Messrs. Appletons are to be 
congratulated for their good taste and liberality, 
which places before the public so noble a speci- 
men of art. 
I am truly yours, D. Huntinaton,. 

Mr. Brown was elected associate of the National 
Academy in 1847, and academician in 1851, 

His principles of art are severe. His estimate 
of its scope, its just aims, and legitimate objects, 
pure and elevated. To art he has devoted his 
life, with the fervor and fidelity of a true love. To 
his own country he consecrates whatever of inspi- 
ration or of power he has received from nature 
or won by toil. 

When his present commissions shall be com- 
pleted he will again go to Italy to follow the bent 
of his genius, and to give form to those beautiful 
creations of the imagination, which shall take 
their places in the niches of posterity by the side 
of those of Michael Angelo, Canova, and Thor- 
waldsen. In character Mr. Brown is lofty, gene- 
rous, chivalric, self-sacrificing, ‘‘equal to any 
fate.” In person he is tall, slender, and very pale, 
with dark hair and whiskers, and eyes very black 
and expressive. His manner is child-like, yet calm 
and dignified. His age about thirty-two or three. 








AUTUMN EBATLN. 


SPELL-BOUND, often have I listened 
To the wild and plaintive tone 
Of the wind-harp in the forest, 
Wailing for the loved and gone. 
There’s a sadness I ’ve endeavored 
To dispel, but all in vain, 
As I listen to the moanings 
Of the fitful autumn rain. 


Gold and crimson leaves are falling 
Thickly all about the ground, 

And their rustle ’neath the footfall 
Hath a melancholy sound. 

Like the leaves our lives are fading, 
Death will some time come to all; 

Youth and age alike are covered 
With the gloomy funeral pall. 


There ’s a sense of desolation, 
And a thrill of almost pain, 

That steals o’er me as I listen 
To the wild, sad autumn rain. 


I forget each joy or pleasure 
Which my life had ever known, 
And remember but the sorrows 
That were in my pathway strewn. 


Dark and dreary seems the Future, 
And the Present cold and chill, 
And the patter of the rain-drops 
FE’en my very heart doth thrill. 
Oh! I love the rain of summer, 
Falling in refreshing showers, 
Waking earth to joyous beauty, 
Cheering all the drooping flowers. 


But when twilight shadows deepen, 
Listening to the lonely strain 
(Like an outcast spirit roving) 
Of the mournful autumn rain, 
Oftentimes my heart grows weary, 
As the shadows o’er me creep, 
And I’ve felt a strange, wild longing 
For the last eternal sleep. Mary Hi. Luct. 
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[We do not think that our fair friends ever read any thing quite so impudent as the following article from Fraser’s 


Magazine. } 


Ir is generally allowed that the French are 
masters in the art of theorizing; that they are 
adepts in logic; and that their language is sin- 
gularly adapted for conveying ideas with clear- 
ness and precision to the mind. But there is one 
subject on which even Frenchmen have shown, 
by the many defeats they have sustained, that it 
is impossible to found a theory which will stand 
the test of experience. It is a subject that sets 
at naught all the rules of logic, all the laws of 
metaphysics; that presents itself under as many 
aspects as the chameleon, and leaves the mind 
ever in doubt which is its true one; a problem 
far beyond the reach of the highest intellect, but 
which every man, at some time or other of his 
life, attempts to solve. Need we say that we re- 
fer to Woman; to that sex which, like the Sphynx, 
is continually proposing new enigmas for our 
solution, but, unlike the Sphynx, never runs the 
risk of self-destruction through our discovery of 
them. 

Alphonse Karr, whose little work on this sub- 
ject we propose to bring before the notice of our 
readers, wisely sets out by saying that it is not 
his intention to write a treatise upon women, or 
to prove any thing respecting them; all he 
means to do is to tell us what has fallen under 
his own observation, or what he has heard about 
them from trustworthy sources. Like a preuz 
chevalier, he assures the ladies that if ever he 
should be tempted into addressing them with a 
little bitterness, it will only be when he sees 
them adopting some ridiculous fashion or habit 
which may.expose them to the chance of losing 
some infinitesimal portion of their empire over 
us. He entreats them to bear in mind that, 
should he even subject them to unjust reproaches, 
they must recollect those who love them the most 
in private are often their greatest detractors in 
public ; and that the invectives launched against 
them are often only so many proofs of their 
Power. But we, must confess M. Karr takes 
more apparent pleasure, than it seems to us the 
reasons he has adduced will account for, in sum- 
ming up the hard hits given to the weaker sex 
by men of all ages, countries, and shades of 
opinion, Yet it is strange that, even whilst 
Writing this, we, too, cannot help adding, from 
our own recollection, some few other instances 
of the same description; thus, when M. Karr 

* Les Femmes. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris. 1853. 





reminds us that Socrates averred it would be 
more tolerable to live with a dragon than a wo- 
man, we recall to recollection that Plato rejoiced 
he was not born a woman; when he tells us that 
Mahomet excluded women from the Paradise 
into which he admitted sheep, whales, ants, and 
parrots, we remember that a Hindoo is never 
allowed to speak her husband’s name, either 
during his life or after his death; and when M. 
Karr says he has read that Seneca vowed the 
only thing which made virtue probable in a wo- 
man was her ugliness, we recollect Thucydides 
asserted the best woman to be she of whom least 
could be said, either good or bad. If wecome 
down to later times, the matter is not much 
mended; for example, M. Karr quotes Mon- 
taigne’s saying, that good women are not to be 
counted by dozens; and we believe Swift con- 
sidered women to be only a little higher than the 
monkeys. Lastly, we are told in a French epi- 
gram— 

A son réyeil, d’Eden, le premier hite, 

A ses cOtés en place de sa cite; 

Vit ‘la chair de son chair, et les os de ses os,’ 

Et son premier sommeil fut son dernier repos, 

For the benefit of the few of our readers who 
may not understand French, we will venture upon 
a free translation— 

When Adam waking, first his lids unfolds 
In Eden’s groves, beside him he beholds 


Bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, and knows 
His earliest sleep has proved his last repose. 


But we fear we have already condemned our- 
selves utterly in the opinion of those whose plea- 
sure and edification we wish to keep specially in 
view ; therefore, to justify ourselves, before dis- 
missing this portion of our subject, we will quote 
the judgment passed upon women by one of their 
own sex, and they will surely allow that nothing 
we have cited is half so severe. ‘ Do you wish,” 
says Madame Necker, ‘‘to spread an opinion, 
address yourself to women; they will easily ac- 
cept it, because they are ignorant; they will 
spread it quickly abroad, because they love to 
talk; they will long uphold it, because they are 
obstinate.” 

What result, we would ask, has been produced 
by this congpiracy against women? According 
to M. Karr it has only caused one bad effect, that 
of sometimes disgusting them with their sex, 
and making them affect to borrow our ideas and 
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sentiments, nay, even at times to adopt parts of 
our dress. Thus they are induced to spoil their 
otherwise elegant riding costume by crowning it 
with a hat, the ugliest portion of our attire; and 
to show them the folly of thus joining together 
what ought to be kept asunder, M. Karr very 
pertinently asks, what these ladies would think 
if they were to meet a gentleman trotting on 
horseback in the Bois de Boulogne, dressed in 
hunting costume and a transparent bonnet trim- 
med with feathers and flowers. 
A poet has told us of beauty, that it is 
When unadorned, adorned the most, 

still it may have accessories which heighten and 
give a zest to it, and amongst the most important 
of these is dress. We approach the subject with 
diffidence and fear, for however deeply men may 
be sensible of the influence of dress; however 
acute in distinguishing the difference between 
good and bad taste, yet whenever they come to 
speak of it in detail, they are sure to fall into 
some egregious error, through their ignorance of 
the technical terms of the science. However, 
we will throw ourselves on the proverbial kind- 
ness of our friends, in the hope that they will not 
punish the mistakes we shall be sure to make, 
with any thing more severe than a smile. First, 
then, it may interest our readers to know that it 
was not until the period of the Great Revolution 
they began to import their fashions from France. 
From the Norman conquest down to the seven- 
teenth century, the care of our countrywomen 
had chiefly been to dress in such a manner as 
best suited each individual. The figure was 
studied with peculiar attention, and the gown 
most commonly worn somewhat resembled the 
riding-habits in use a few years since. Vandyke 
was the first person who produced any radical 
change in costume, there being so much elegance 
in his draperies, all the ladies of fashion took 
his pictures for their model. No particular cos- 
tume was, however, even then adopted; every 
lady dressed as she pleased until the revolution, 
when the Parisian women undertook to set the 
fashions to English females. Their importations 
could scarcely be considered improvements, for 
they not only elevated the head, by placing upon 
it a fabric of extraordinary height, which was 
built up in all sorts of ways, (old shoes have 
sometimes been known to form part of the super- 
structure,) but they invented shoes which raised 
the wearer at least six inches from the ground. 
English ladies vied with the French in rising to 
a higher and higher stature, until peace was 
proclaimed, when, by mutual consent, they 
shrank down, like turkeys when danger is past, 
to their natural height. From this period until 
the reign of Queen Anne, things proceeded quietly 





in the realm of fashion, and then another reyo- 
lution ensued. The Parisian ladies once more 
set their wits to work, and the result was, that 
wonderful machine, the hoop-petticoat, which 
measured no less than seven yards in circumfer- 
ence. This machine they sent over to the coast 
of Sussex by a smuggler, with the intent to have 
it seized, and to render the pattern general by 
the notoriety it would gain. The stratagem suc- 
ceeded: the English ladies adopted it at once, 
and even improved, or rather added, to the mon- 
strosity, by increasing its circumference to nine 
yards. The hoop was laid aside in France long 
before its disuse became general in England. 
The next fashion sent over from Paris was the 
robe de chambre, styled in England a sack; and 
with it was imported a head-dress, which en- 
veloped and almost hid the face; with good rea- 
son, if the cause assigned for the invention of 
the sack be the true one. The robe de chambre 
had not been long worn before some French 
friars, exposing the secret of its adoption, began 
to exclaim against it. A conference was accord- 
ingly held, which ended in the Parisian ladies 
being forced to capitulate. They then proposed 
to wear the dress called a Capuchin, slyly per- 
suading the monks that it was out of compliment 
to them they had fixed upon a dress belonging to 
a religious order. It is said the English ladies 
found this Capuchin, or cloak, a very convenient 
style of dress, on account of the hood behind 
serving as a receptacle for billets-doux, and thus 
saving the lady a blush in accepting, and the 
gentleman a rebuke for presenting them. The 
last article of dress we shall mention as coming 
to us by way of France, is the negligé, invented 
to hide personal deformities of the back. Since 
then the varieties of fashion have been so nume- 
rous that it would be a vain attempt to follow 
them. At the present day, the expense and 
richness of a material appear to be the things 
which chiefly direct our ladies in the choice of 
their dress. They appear quite to forget that 
their main object ought to be to select only what 
will best suit their individual style, both as re- 
gards material and shape. But for this taste is 
required; an article less in demand, and less at 
command also, than money. 

Again, as long as that mysterious ‘‘ every one” 
(better conveyed, perhaps, by the French on; ) 
exercises such a tyrannical influence over women, 
they will never be able to study the rules of the 
beautifulin dress. Let us quote a passage from 


M. Karr, which bears upon this point: 

‘«Every one wears flounced gowns, every one 
has five tucks on the skirt, no one has /ess; if 
every one wears short waists, of course, I must 
too. But what do you mean by ‘every one: 
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All the world. But do you not make part of all 
the world? Yes, but every one does not consult 
me. Who is it, then, that invents fashions? 
Women, of course. Who are they that follow 
the fashions? All the rest. Well, that shows 
the rest are all very humble thus to submit to 
the decisions of a few. Listen to a woman, and 
she will tell you she wears nothing but what she 
is obliged to wear, because every one else does 
the same; but question each one of these tyrants 
in particular, and you will see the same submis- 
sion, the same self-sacrifice. Butif fashions are 
invented by women, why do you not each invent 
for yourselves, since you may be quite sure that 
a fashion invented by any other woman has 
always in view the concealment of some defect 
which she has, or of some beauty which you 
possess ? 


We are, however, quite willing to allow that 
the present style of dress is much more reason- 
able, and assimilates itself better to the figure 
than any which has been in fashion for many 
years past. Still there are some changes which, 
in our humble opinion, might be made with 
advantage. For instance, why should the ample 
skirts, which fall in such graceful folds to the 
ground, be pulled or gathered in (we believe 
those are the technical terms) in all their width 
round the waist, instead of being gradually 
the sloped upward so as to suit the figure. Under 
present plan the immense additional size given 
to the hips is something quite unnatural, and we 
think M. Karr is right in saying that if any 
woman of taste, on undressing at night, were 
to discover she was+really formed as she ap- 
pears to be during the day, she would be found 
the next morning drowned in her tears. Why, 
too, should not the long skirts, that certainly 
look elegant in a drawing-room, be provi- 
ded with means for shortening them when 
worn out of doors. Could this be arranged, we 
should then be saved the discomfort of being 
enveloped in a cloud of dust worse than the 
simoom, when walking by the side of our fair 
companions, though we might, perhaps, be sorry 
to lose the pretty wavy pattern their dresses 
leave upon the pavement. We should be spared, 
too, all painful doubts as to the love entertained 
by our ladies for that quality which is akin to 
godliness, caused by seeing them defy alike the 
Consequences to themselves and others of dust 
and mud, rather than avoid both, by lifting their 
skirts an inch above the ground. As to the bon- 
nets in vogue, we dare scarcely touch on them, 
though we will venture to express the charitable 
hope that our ladies have more in their heads 
than upon them at present. If, however, bon- 
nets have shrunk in microscopical dimensions, it 
‘S not the same with the hair which every lady 
now displays. How such a surprising increase 





in the quantity has been attained, we do not 
pretend to know; nor would we attempt to 
explain how it is that a lady who, when we pay 
her a morning call, seems scarcely to have 
enough hair for the most modest coiffure, sud- 
denly dazzles us in the evening with such an 
astonishing exuberance of plaits and bands, that 
we have really wondered how her head could 
bear the weight. M. Karr, however, tells us he 
has had it from a celebrated coiffeur, (eternal 
shame be to him for thus betraying the mysteries 
of the toilette,) that some of his ladies wear from 
seven to eight ‘perruques,’—that is to say, seven 
pieces of false hair mixed in with their own. 
This may be the practice in France, but we can- 
not readily believe an Englishwoman would allow 
herself to indulge in such a piece of deception, 
and though we have been told that the best test 
of a lady’s temper is slyly to take the comb out 
of her ‘‘ back hair,” we would much rather be- 
lieve that any anger which might ensue would 
be owing more to the rudeness of the action than 
to any little discoveries it might entail. Should 
false hair, however, be worn, even here in Eng- 
land, the custom, perhaps, may be sanctioned 
by its antiquity; for the fashion of wearing it 
was not unknown to the Roman ladies, who even 
went so far as to dress it in imitation of a mili- 
tary helmet: they were fond also of using other 
deceptions with regard to their hair, now staining 
it with a yellow dye to give it a flaxen color, now 
powdering it with gold dust to render it more 
resplendent. In Spain a golden tinge of hair 
was so greatly esteemed, that in order to attain 
it ladies would rub it with sulphur, steep it in 
aquafortis, and expose it to the sun at the hottest 
time of the day. When false hair was first intro- 
duced, however, it was to conceal baldness, but 
soon afterward it was worn by persons who had 
not the slightest occasion for it, as is said to be 
the case at the present day. At one period the 
wearing false hair was considered so indispen- 
sable, that those hair-dressers were most esteemed 
who could dress the natural hair so as to give it 
the appearance of a wig. In the Harleian col- 
lection there is an advertisement which dates 
ebout the reign of Queen Anne, and in which a 
hair-dresser professes to cut and curl not only 
ladies’ but boys’ hair ‘‘after so fine a manner 
that you shall not know it to be their own hair.” 
We have not yet arrived at this pitch of extrava- 
gance, but there is no knowing where fashion 
may not lead its votaries. Not only the style of 


dressing ladies’ hair, but also the person by 
whom it was to be dressed, has always been a 
matter of great importance, and no wonder, for 
to touch a lady’s locks is a lover’s highest privi- 
So important a matter, indeed, was it 


lege. 
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once considered, that it formed the subject of a 
lawsuit between the coiffeurs des dames of Paris 
and the corporation of master barbers, which 
was tried before the highest court of judicature 


at Paris, in 1759. The master barbers con- 
tended that it was the exclusive privilege of 
those who dressed both sexes to dress the ladies’ 
hair, while the coiffeurs argued that the privi- 
lege was in their favor, because the dressing of 
ladies’ hair is a ‘‘ liberal art,” and foreign to the 
profession of master barbers. The coiffeurs 
gained the cause, the ladies having enlisted them- 
selves warmly on their side. This important 
trial long formed the prevailing topic of conver- 
sation amongst the Parisians; the court was 
crowded by a most brilliant assemblage, and the 
decision was received with the liveliest demon- 
strations of applause. 

But itis time we should gratify our readers 
with some of M. Karr’s remarks on the subject 
we have so long been discussing. 


‘Dress is the great business of all women, and 
the fixed idea of some. Thus every event in 
their lives has a change of dress for its result, 
and often for its cause. In this way gowns 
divide a woman’s existence into an infinite num- 
ber of eras and hegiras. ‘Such a thing happened 
at the time when I had my purple velvet dress; 
such another when I bought my pink satin.’ To 
mark important events more precisely, you hear, 
‘ The first time he saw me I was dressed in blue.’ 
When girls do not marry solely for the purpose of 
putting on the wedding costume, you may still 
be certain that it does, in some degree, influ- 
ence their minds. Mr. never would have 
been accepted, if his wife had thought only of 
him, but a vail and orange-flower wreath, which 
suits a bride so well, cannot be worn, excepting 
on the wedding-day, and, in order to marry, a 
husband is required: so he is taken as an acces- 
sory, just in the same way as carriages are hired. 
Many would very likely prefer to be married 
without a husband, but that is not the custom.” 





Now, do not look so indignant, dear lady, nor 
toss down Fraser in disgust; recollect M. Karr 
is speaking of French women, not of English 
ladies. You never marry for the sake of an 
establishment, or because you are tired of home, 
or because you do not like to be last roses of sum- 
mer, left blooming alone, all your lovely com- 
panions married and gone, or because you would 
like to have a box at the opera, or to keep a 
carriage, and see a great deal of ‘‘carriage com- 
pany,” or because you are ambitious of a title, 
or of any of the vain pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. No, my dear countrywomen, you 
always remember that marriage is the most se- 
rious, as it may be the happiest state on which 
you can enter; you never marry, except from 
the purest motives; as to thinking of a white 
moire antique and a Brussels veil, nothing so 








paltry ever once comes across your minds; you 
never marry, except from the most exalted affec. 
tion, the most earnest desire so to fulfill the sacred 
duties you are about to take upon yourselves, that 
you may indeed prove the helpmeets you were 
intended to be. And amongst high-principled 
English women, who has ever heard of, much 
less seen, @ young girl marrying, selling herself 
would be the more correct term, to a decrepit 
old man, simply because he is rich, and has a 
title? Yet M. Karr assures us such things do 
take place in France. He tell us, moreover, that 
no one pities these poor girls: on the contrary, 
they are congratulated by all their relatives, and 
envied by all their unmarried companions; he 
even says he has ceased to pity them himself, on 
finding that, instead of being wretched, they are 
proud of and delighted with their fate. No one 
either thinks of despising them; that feeling is 
reserved for those who less deserve it. Well may 
M. Karr exclaim that after having witnessed such 
a spectacle he has loved the whole sex less—for 
a week’s time; well may he say that a single 
fact of this nature dishonors all women, because 
it shows that such a thing is possible. 

Now that we have proved, to the satisfaction 
of our readers, that French and English women 
have such entirely different views on the subject 
of marriage, we should like to know whether 
dress ever enters into the thoughts of our coun- 
trywomen, as connected with the loss of friends. 
It evidently does so in France, as will best be 
proved by a little sample of a visit of condolence, 
with which M. Karr furnishes us. We will, there- 
fore, proceed to quote it, leaving it to the con- 
science of our countrywomen to decide whether 
or not it is in the least applicable to them. 


‘¢‘ Madame has just lost a relative; her grief is 
profound, but it will soon be alleviated, by the 
necessity of providing mourning. ‘ What is most 
worn this year, what is the most fashionable kind 
of mourning?’ The milliner must be visited, the 
dressmaker and the drapers; this is done with 
less scruple, now that shops have been opened 
for the sale of articles of mourning alone. All 
sorrow quickly disappears beneath the load of 
cares about dress; the only anxiety is whether 
the bonnet should be too small or the gown too 
short. But it is seldom an accident of this kind 
happens. When properly attired Madame goes 
to make a call upon a friend. She says— 

‘¢T hear you have lost your cousin; it must 
have been a terrible shock to you. What 
a lovely bonnet you have on. She was 
quite young, I believe? . Do you still con- 
tinue to employ Mrs. ——?’ 

‘«* Yes, she has been my milliner for the last 
three years.’ 

‘«¢Nothing could possibly suit you better. 

I feel deeply for your sorrow.’ 





‘«‘é loved her like a sister. She has left a 
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dreadful void in my life. . ... How do you 
like the material of my dress?’ 

«éJtis beautiful. Where did you buy it?’ 

« «At the Sarcophagus. She has left 
two poor little children !’ : 

«And Madame’s friend begins to feel a little 
envious: she would willingly lose a relation, so 
that she might be able to wear such a charming 
bonnet; and she says to herself, ‘The first time 
I have to go into mourning I will buy my dresses 
at the Sarcophagus,’ and then she passes all her 
relations in review, to see whether there is any 
one amongst them old enough or ill enough to 
give her any reasonable hope she may soon pos- 
sess such a beautiful gown. 

“Just in the same way every event, every 
fresh alliance, every friendship, serves as a pre- 
text for a new dress; a friend gives a ball—a 
new gown; she marries—a new gown; she dies— 
anew gown; and so on, ad infinitum.” 


Now we do not wish to be always bringing our 
countrywomen to the confessional, so we will not 
ask them what they think of this extract; and 
will only just mention, that when a young friend 
of ours told us the other day of her brother’s 
approaching marriage, the sole comment she 
made was—‘‘So I shall be obliged to get a new 
pink bonnet, and that’s very provoking, just as 
winter is coming on.” 

Apropos to mourning, M. Karr dwells upon it 
at length in another portion of his little work, 
and the passage is such an excellent one, that 
we are sure our readers will forgive us for ex- 
tracting it in full. Here it is:— 


“‘One of the things on which our sex has 
always prided itself in France is the beauty of 
the leg. Now I shall suppose that all the bow- 
legs, the crooked, the spindle-shanked, etc., met 
in council and decided it was perfectly useless to 
exhibit legs which were faulty in any respect, 
and thus to augment by a humiliating compari- 
son the triumph of those to whom nature had 
shown herself more gracious. In consequence 
of this, knee-breeches and silk stockings were 
discarded, and trowsers were invented. But by 
inclosing deformed and shapeless legs alone in 
these cloth cases, the end was not secured, for 
the badly-formed legs, on counting themselves, 
found they were in an immense majority; they 
therefore promulgated a law, that henceforth all 
knee-breeches should be considered absurd. By 
this means the majority hid both their own bad 
legs and the handsome legs of the minority. 

_ “This is a procedure employed very frequently 
In society, 

“We find it in the practices and customs 
adopted to show our grief on the loss of persons 
whom we love, or whom it is supposed to be our 
duty to love. 

‘To judge by these customs, we should be 
tempted to believe that it has been necessary to 
give to grief, either permitted or proper, general 
and common limits, beyond which all manifesta- 
Hons shall be declared to be in bad taste. - It has 
been equally agreed upon, that those who shall 
scrupulously observe certain simple and easy 





practices, shall be considered to experience a 
sufficient degree of grief. ‘Thus it is proper for 
& woman to mourn her husband a year and six 
weeks [a man only mourns his wife six months] 
—that is to say, the widow on the morning of the 
471st day [and the widower on the dawn of the 
181st] awakes in a gay and cheerful mood. 

‘*Grief divides itself into several periods in 
the case of widows. 

‘* 1st period.—Despair, six weeks. This period 
is known by a black paramatta dress, crape 
collar and cuffs, and the disappearance of the 
hair beneath the widow’s cap. 

‘¢2d period.—Profound grief. Despondency, 
six weeks. Profound grief is recognized by the 
dress, which still continues to be of paramatta, 
and the despondency which succeeds to despair 
is symbolized by the white crape collar and cuffs. 

‘*3d period.—Grief softened by the consolations 
of friends and the hope soon to rejoin the regret- 
ted object of her affections in a better world. 
These melancholy sentiments last six months; 
they are expressed by a black silk dress; the 
widow’s cap is still worn. 

‘¢4th period.—Time heals the wounds of the 
heart. Providence tempers the east wind to the 
shorn lamb. Violent attacks of grief only come 
on at rare intervals. Sometimes the widow 


seems as though she had forgotten her loss, bat: 


all at once a circumstance, apparently indiffer- 
ent, recalls it, and she falls back into grief. Yet 
she dwells from time to time upon the faults of 
the beloved, but it is only to contrast them with 
his dazzling virtues. This period would be tire- 
some enough for the world at large, therefore it 
has been decided to express it simply by half 
mourning. 

‘*5th period.—There is now only a softened 
melancholy, which will last all her life,—#. ¢. six 
weeks. This touching and graceful sentiment 
shows itself by a quiet gray silk dress; the suf- 
ferer less feels the loss than the actual depriva-- 
tions of a husband. 

‘*When any lady loses her husband, it is 
requisite either to pay her a visit of condolence,. 
or to address a letter to her, It is customary in 
these cases to make use of such language as ad- 
mits the probability of the greatest possible grief, 
that of Artemisia, for example. Fontenelle, how- 
ever, thought proper to send a blank letter to a 
young friend of his who had lost an old husband,, 
saying he would fill it up three months afterwand. 
When he did so, he began, ‘‘ Madame, I congra- 
tulate you.” But this is quite eontrary to eus-. 
tom. Therefore, when a widow loses an old; 
avaricious husband, from whom she inherits a: 
large fortune, you ought not the less to entreat: 
her not to give herself up to despair, andi take. 
care to look as though you believed it was law 
and custom alone which prevented her from, 
burying herself with him.” 

We have slightly modified the latte: part of 
M. Karr’s observations, and we have entirely left. 
out his remarks on widowers, because-we deem: 
them utterly inapplicable to our ¢eauntrymen.. 
We should, however, be doing the authon an. in- 
justice if we omitted to give the beaatiful! passage: 
with which he concludes the subjest:.— 
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‘¢ As to those who really grieve over their rela- 
tions, they will do well not to annoy the world 
by the signs of a real grief; they will do well 
to wear their sorrow within, as they do when 
mourning over friends—those relations made by 
the heart. And if you should meet with any 
such, do not address to them conventional conso- 
lations, for there is a portion of themselves which 
they have buried with their dead. Their only 
consolation is the hope that they shall never be 
able to console themselves; that is to say, never 
to forget, never to see those die in their heart 
whom they have already seen die in the flesh. 
Show these afflicted ones that they have not lost 
all, and show them your love is still left them. 
But all this is not the fashion.” 


Among the many insoluble problems with 
which the fair puzzles of creation often astonish 
us, is their power of performing two mental 
eperations, quite distinct in their nature, at one 
and the same time; and we would defy the most 
acute observer to discover that they are not con- 
centrating their attention entirely on one subject. 
Our sex can certainly manage to keep two of 
their senses—sometimes more—in lively exer- 
cise, but who amongst us could simultaneously 
solve a mathematical problem, and compose an 
epic poem, or observe a transit of Venus, and at 
the same time commit to memory an ode of 
Horace? Yet women can boast this astonishing 
power, and they will pardon us if we add that 
we cannot help sometimes regretting they should 
not turn it to better account. M. Karr will sup- 
ply us with an instance of the way in which this 
surprising faculty often manifests itself; and we 
are sure that there is no one who will not admit 
its truth :— 


‘‘T am often struck with the power of memory 
exhibited by ladies who go to church regularly on 
Sundays and week-days. Is it not indeed some- 
thing superhuman which enables a woman, after 
she has passed an hour and a half in church 
without ever lifting her eyes from her prayer- 
book, or letting them wander from the preacher, 
to describe to you the toilette of every lady in 
ehurch, without omitting the smallest details? 
She will not forget either their gloves or their 
collars; she will never give to one lady the lace 
or the ornaments of another. Not only does this 
require great perfection in the powers of memory, 
but a singular and phenomenal development of 
the sight, for the ladies who sit at her right or 
her left hand, or behind her, will not be omitted 
any more than those who sit before her. She 
will have seen them all, she will have marked all 
the details of their attire, even those which are 
the most insignificant in appearance, without 
having been once caught turning her head, and 
without haying exhibited a sign of being engaged 
with any thing but her prayers.” 


We must beg te dissent from M. Karr in look- 
ing upon this extraordinary phenomenon as 
attributable to an extension of the power of 





memory. We believe that a far higher power jg 
called into exercise—a faculty hitherto peculiar 
to women: another sense in addition to those we 
possess, a species of natural clairvoyance which 
might, if properly trained, be productive of most 
important results. We said we could not help 
regretting that those to whom this faculty has 
been committed should not turn it to better ac- 
count, but we almost feel inclined to retract our 
wish, for fearful might be the consequences which 
it would entail upon ourselves. Perhaps it is 
this power of attending to two things at once, 
when to all appearance they are engaged with 
but one, which adds to the difficulty we have in 
understanding women, of knowing what they 
would be at, as the saying is. For after we have 
spent hours in weighing every word they have 
addressed to us, after we have recalled every 
gesture, every look, till at last we have imagined 
we have quite discovered their meaning, we find, 
on returning to the subject, that every word, 
every gesture, may be interpreted quite differ- 
ently; and, like M. Karr, we are forced to ex- 
claim, ‘‘They either meant that or something 
just the reverse!” 

If Albert Smith, in his next account of the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, would manage to intro- 
duce such a sermon against ‘‘ morning calls” as 
he did last year against crochet-work, that re- 
source, as he rightly termed it, of idiotic idle- 
ness, we should look upon him in the light of a 
true benefactor of man and womankind. There 
has always been something exceedingly mysteri- 
ous to us about this female observance; itis a 
rite which all exclaim against, but which, never- 
theless, all are most careful to perform at certain 
stated periods, which we believe are strictly laid 
down. When one of these periods arrives, the 
female worshipper sets out attired in her best, 
with card-case in hand, which card-case she says 
she devoutly hopes may be empty by the time 
she has finished her “round.” For, according 
to her, there is nothing she fears so much as to 
find any of her friends ‘“‘at home.” We have 
often wondered that if such be the case, a servant 
should not be sent to leave his mistress’ cards at 
the houses of her various acquaintances, and s0 
save her the trouble of dressing and the annoy- 
ance of finding any of her friends too scrupulous 
to say ‘Not at home;” for we understand that 
those called upon have as much dislike to recei¥- 
ing visitors as to making visits. But for some 
inscrutable cause or other, it seems that the rite 
must be performed in person, when some such 
little scene as the following, which has been 
depicted in a most lively way by M. Karr, is sure 
to take place—at least, in France :— 

“ Cidalise. How kind it is in you to come and 
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see me—it is an age since you have been here. 
What a pretty bonnet that is of yours! 

«« Araminta. Do you really think so? 

«‘ Cidalise. It is in perfect taste. There is no 
one but you who understands how to dress, 

‘«« Araminta. Youlook lovely this morning, and 
that morning-gown becomes you exquisitely. I 
have just been to call on Arsinoe. She was a 
perfect fright. 

‘‘ Cidalise. How can any dress look well on 
such a figure? Ah, what a charming mantle 
that is. Who made it? 

‘«« Araminta. Madame 
do you get on with her? 

‘‘ Cidalise. Oh, I don’t trouble myself about 
her. She hasn’t got two ideas in her head. 
Besides—but you know the story about her. 

‘‘ Araminta. Yes. Youmean about Mr. ? 

‘s Cidalise. I was very near forbidding her the 
house. What! going already? 

‘“« Araminta. Yes, I have a good deal of shop- 
ping to do. 

‘‘ Cidalise. Don’t be so long again in coming 
to see me, and don’t be in such a hurry another 
time. 

‘A little while after Araminta has taken her 
leave and gone to make another call, where she 
will say that Cidalise is as yellow as an orange, 
and that her morning costume is really a little 
COO kde ass Phyllis and Arsinoe are admitted. 

“ Cidalise. Ah, how kind it is of you to come 
and see me. It is an age since you called. 
What a sweet veil you have on, Arsinoe; and 
you, Phyllis, I never saw any one wear such 
exquisite gloves, But it’s no wonder with such 
hands. By the bye, Araminta has just left me. 

** Arsinoe. Ah!—She told me she did not call 
upon yeu now. 

‘* Cidalise. Really! Well, that will very likely 
happen some day or other. She is very much 
deceived if she thinks no notice is taken of her 
walks inthe Bois de Boulogne with Mr. _ 

“* Phyllis. It is really too bad. 

‘* Cidalise. She had on such an odious bonnet, 
and she stopped such a time, I thought she was 
intending to pass the night here. What! you 
are going already. Well, at any rate, don’t be 
so long without coming to see me, and don’t be 
so hurried another time. 

‘*Arsinoe and Phyllis set off to make another 
call, in which they will descant upon Cidalise’s 
censorious spirit—though she . . . Cidalise sits 
waiting for another caller, whom she will enter- 
tain with the horrid way in which Arsinoe is 
dressed, and the prudish airs Phyllis gives her- 
self, notwithstanding, etc. etc. etc.” 





; and Phyllis? How 








We cannot, of course, tell how far this may be 
a just description of what takes place in an Eng- 
lish drawing-room, because we gentlemen are 
generally excluded from morning calls, and if we 
have happened to drop in, our presence has 
Seemed to impose a most embarassing silence 
upon the ladies, who, whilst the door was being 
opened for us, we could hear engaged: in the 
Most earnest conversation. But from what we 
have observed in the homes of our friends where 
We are admitted on familiar terms, (a bachelor, 





alas! has no home,) we must confess that we do 
not think Englishwomen are entirely exempt 
from the propensity to make remarks on each 
other’s dress. This practice always appears to 
us to be void of good breeding, to be indeed a 
relic of barbarism. What else do savages when 
a white man appears amongst them; they are 
not satisfied till they have examined him from 
hat to shoe; literally turned his dress inside out, 
as we believe some of our fair countrywomen 
would do with each other’s attire, if they dared 
to venture so far. As to the gossiping which 
evidently goes on amongst French ladies, that is 
a still more grievous fault; we can only hope 
that it is not indulged in to any thing like the 
same extent in England. 


M. Karr gives us an account of a call which 
he once made, in company with four young ladies, 
on a bride—a call which, in feminine parlance, 
‘*could not be put off a day longer.” 


‘¢ This visit had all the character of a coalition, 
of an invasion, like that of the allied powers in 
France, in the year 1815. 

‘“‘The lady on whom we were calling at once 
felt all the disadvantages of her position; the 
enemy was too superior in number for her to be 
able to resist, with any chance of success; a 
panic took place in her forces; she attempted to 
make tacit propositions of truce or of peace; 
she bore the attack of the enemy as well as she 
was able, and attempted all sorts of stratagems, 
but invain. The call was not a long one; every 
one was in a hurry to share in the booty, and to 
communicate their impressions. The farewell 
was cordial, but I saw such signs of impatience 
in my companions, that I hastened my steps, to 
prevent the partition of booty taking place too 
near the scene of action. 

‘*It was then I perceived that what each had 
looked for in the enemy, was what she possessed 
herself, in the highest degree. ‘Did you ever 
see such hands?’ said one of my companions, as 
soon as I slackened my pace; ‘were they not 
large and red?’ I cast a glance on the hands of 
the lady who was speaking: they were small, 
white, and delicately formed. 

‘¢¢And such a foot!’ said the second, whose 
feet are not larger than a child’s. 

‘¢«What a bad figure!’ exclaimed the third, 
whose slight and elegant form had attracted my 
attention more than once. 

‘¢ «Of course you know she wears false hair,’ 
said the fourth, whose abundant and glossy locks 
sometimes escape from the comb, by their weight. 

««*She has not two words to say for herself,’ 
added the first, who has great animation and 
command of language. 

“‘This eager dialogue soon augmented in in- 
terest, for me. If, at the commencement, my 
companions had each made me see, by their cri- 
tiques, the advantages each possessed, they did 
not delay to make me remark some which, I con- 
fess, to my shame, I had not remarked; others 
to which, it must be owned, they had but the 
pretension,—but this I only venture to say with 
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a proper degree of timidity. But women are very 
far from suspecting all the timidity of men.” 

Perhaps the assertion M. Karr makes, that 
women have no childhood, is more applicable to 
his countrywomen than to ours. But we confess 
that, even in England, we have too often re- 
marked that a little girl in short frocks and 
frilled trowsers differs from a woman in nothing 
except size. Her coquetry, her self-conscious- 
ness, her airs and graces, all these feminine 
qualities show themselves en petit, as they will 
do en grand, when she ‘‘comes out,” a young 
lady of sixteen. So that, as M. Karr says, from 
the age of six years a woman has nothing to 
gain, excepting in dimensions; but, as he adds, 
if women are never children, they are also never 
old. He assures us he has consulted many of his 
lady friends as to the age at which a woman be- 
comes old, and is convinced they know no more 
about the matter than he does: 

‘* Listen to a woman of twenty speaking of old 
women; she does not talk of them as persons 
whom she will one day resemble. To hear her 
talk you might fancy that young and old women 
are two entirely different species, black and 
white, and that she belongs to the young, just 
as she does to the white. But what, after all, is 
it to be old? It is not to have spent a certain 
number of years out of the mysterious sum al- 
lotted to each; no, to be old is to have lost all 
beauty, to possess no longer the power to charm. 
Women are often reproached because they will 
1ot tell tell the truth respecting their age. It is 
much more a piece of absurdity on the part of 
men to ask it, than on the part of women to con- 
ceal it. Itis very well to ask the age of a woman 
whom we have not seen, because it gives one 
some sort of a criterion, a very indifferent one 
often, by which to form conjectures as to her 
personal charms, but it is perfectly useless to 
ask a woman’s age after we have once seen her, 
and can judge what she really is, instead of what 


ene} 


We need scarcely say we quite agree with M. 
Karr on this point, and with him we should ing- 
nitely prefer an old woman who is still young, 
to a young woman who has already become old. 
Fair ladies, after such an admission as this wil] 
you not forgive all M. Karr’s past and future 
sins against you? Recollect to him you owe the 
immense benefit of being saved from the stigma 
which attaches to old maids, for as long as you 
possess the power of pleasing you never can be- 
come such. As for beauty, it is a thing which 
women never can understand; it does not consist 
in what they call being pretty or lovely, but in 
that inexplicable charm, that influence which 
produces such delightful reveries in the heart, 
and plunges the spirit into ecstasy. In one 
word, it is‘love which creates beauty; it is love 
which gives expression to the eye, grace to the 
figure, softness to the voice, and infinite charms 
to the mind; just as love is the origin, the cause, 
and the end of all that is beautiful and true; 
love, from which the noblest ambition springs; 
love, which gives birth to genius. 

But we dare not trust ourselves to proceed. 
We will therefore take our leave at once of our 
fair readers, earnestly assuring them that, what- 
ever we may have appeared to say against them, 
we entirely agree in opinion with Diderot when 
he exclaimed—‘‘ Woman, how sincerely I lament 
with you. There is but one way to make amends 
for all your sufferings, and were I a lawgiver, 
freed from all servitude, you should be sacred 
wherever you appear.” Nay, more, we believe 
the little boy was right who maintained that it 
was not “man,” but his mamma, ‘ who was the 
noblest work of God.” Surely we have made 
our peace with you now,—surely.you will now 
believe— 





she pretends to be.” 


“ Woman, with all thy faults, we love thee still.” 





SONG. 


WiLL you carry me to the shore, father? 
Will you carry me to the shore? 
I want to see the white-caps break, 
And hear the wild surf roar ; 
I want to feel the breeze, father, 
That’s tossing the white-caps now— 
That has traveled a thousand miles of sea 
To cool my burning brow. 


I want to see the sails again 

In the golden sunlight glance, 
And the sea-gulls swirling round the cliff, 
And the breakers stormy dance, 


And the light-house on the cliff, father, 
Like a giant, old and gray, 

Still pointing aloft when the mad gale howls, 
Or the bright sun gilds the bay. 


I must see them all once more, father, 
I must see them all once more, 
*T is the last boon I shall ever ask— 
* Will you carry me to the shore?” 
And I’ll meet death by the open sea, 
And so gently there he’ll come, 
That you'll think I ’ve only gone to sleep 
When the weary soul’s gone home. 











THE FAIRY’S PEARLS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF A. VON STERNBERG. 


AGLAE, & young fairy, appeared before the 
queen of the spirits, and begged permission to 
descend and dwell upon the earth. The queen 
regarded her with a look of mingled surprise 
and compassion, and asked, 

‘‘QOn the earth? Tell me what moves you to 
seek out that abode of sorrow and weakness; 
that dark, distant planet? There are stars where 
you will find light and joy, and where you may 
pass your young days in mirth and gladness, 
which you can never find in that joyless asylum.” 

«And yet, noble lady, I cling to my petition,” 
returned the fairy. 

‘In what form do you desire to visit the 
earth? What object, what mission do you pro- 
pose to yourself? You are too weak to contend 
with the winds and clouds, or I would give that 
fleet into your care which a young prince is now 
commanding, and you could assure him of all 
the protection we can grant to mortals, And 
you are much too inexperienced to have the 
charge of any political transactions; those, for 
instance, which occupy two houses of a mighty 
island-people, which require very great caution 
and discrimination in their direction, in order to 
keep the nation and its government together, and 
at the same time to maintain a certain minister 
in power, who has long been a favorite of mine. 
Neither can I give you any thing to do with the 


poets, such as they are in these days; you are | 


too young and tender for matters of that kind; 
a couple of pretty verses would completely turn 
your head, and blind you to all the countless 
errors and follies that govern the poet-world at 
present ; not that it is in a state of poverty and 
Inanimation ; on the contrary its condition is one 
rather of extravagance and riot. So where do 
you wish to go? Not to play over a field of 
flowers? Their seasons are not yet far enough 
advanced for that. To watch the happiness of a 
couple of lovers perhaps? But there have long 
been no lovers there ; only men and women who 
buy and sell themselves to one another, and call 
it marriage. Neither can you please yourself 
in playing with children, for there are none; 
there are nothing but little crippled puppets, that 
hammer on the keys of a piano, or figure like 
automaton in a ballet. So what do you want, 
my child—what do you want?” 
‘I want to be the wife of a human being!” 





A deep stillness’ reigned in the fairy hall at 
this announcement; so still was it, that the fiut- 
tering wings of the small spirits encircling the 
head of the queen like a crown of living lilies, 
could be distinctly heard. 

“ To become the wife of a human being!” ex- 
claimed the queen. Then she added, smiling, 
‘‘This old dream of Titania is forever rising 
among us! Again and again this shadow of a 
fever-fancy in the soul, this sad, this dangerous 
error, appears among us. Butit mustbe! Go, 
then, my child! But tell me first what man hast 
thou chosen to thyself? Show him to me on 
yonder cloud that hovers in the soft morning 
sky.” 

The young fairy blushingly bent her head; it 
seemed to her not right that what she had until 
now only gazed on alone and in sweetest solitude, 
should be examined by a whole assembly of cu- 
rious fairies; but she must obey. Waving her 
rosy-colored veil toward the cloud, she com- 
manded it to stand, and the form to appear. In 
the depths of a thick forest a young hunter was 
seen reposing, his dog and his gun lay beside 
him. 

The fairies bent eagerly forward, and one ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What a pity that the branch of the 
tree overshadows his eyes and forehead? Turn 
away the bough, Aglae.” 

‘¢ That I cannot do,” returned she. She could, 
but she would not. Gazing more closely than 
the others, she had seen that the young hunter 
did not sleep; she knew how beautiful his eyes 
were, and would not show them to her compa- 
nions. So the kind and useful branch remained 
as before. After a little time the form disap- 
peared, but not before the dress of the hunter, 
his attitude, even his dog, his hunting-bag, and 
his gun, had been most closely criticised by the 
band of feminine spectators. 

‘Then you wish to be this man’s wife?” asked 
the queer. The little fairy inclined her head, 
assenting. 

‘* Do you believe that he will be faithful to you 
and love you?” 

‘‘Ah, my queen! he loves me already with 
his whole heart—though as yet he has only seen 
me in his dreams.” 

A fairy, who bore a striking resemblance to 
that which mortals call ‘un old prude,” whis- 
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pered to her neighbor, while she held a flower 
before her toothless mouth to conceal her mali- 
cious smile, ‘‘I have understood that men love 
truly only—in dreams.” 

‘¢Ts he rich and honored ?” asked the queen, 
with the air of a mother curious to provide well 
for her children. , 

‘‘ Neither one nor the other,” returned Aglae. 
‘« He lives in a little cottage in the forest.” 

‘* And you would bring him happiness ?” 

‘‘The happiness of love, which he has given 
to me.” 

Here the fairy of the toothless mouth made a 
gesture of impatience. It was more than she 
could endure that the conversation should con- 
tinue of love, and in this strain, too! There- 
fore, she advanced to the queen, and bending be- 
fore her said, ‘‘ Suffer her to depart, noble lady. 
Before a year has elapsed will she not knock at 
the door of this hall, clothed in rags, loaded with 
the perfume of misery and poverty? How was 
it with my niece, young Tuberose? Trouble 
enough we had to purify her from her earthly 
disgrace. Let her depart! Besides, the school 
of misfortune has some good in it!” 

Aglae turned in anger from the speaker, re- 
ceived the commands of the queen, and, like a 
cloud overloaded with flowers, she sunk slowly 
to the earth. Meanwhile the fairy of the tooth- 
less mouth went to her cabinet, took from a chest 
various strange things, concealed them under 
her mantle, and flew also toward the earth. 


**You are dreaming, Peter; where on earth 
should that beautiful maiden come from? We 
never before heard of her in the village.” 

‘Must the village then know every thing that 
goes on in the world?” 

‘¢ Every thing that goes on in the world? It 
is nothing strange, then, when a girl whom no- 
body knows settles herself here? She’s no 
better than she should be.” 

‘There, that is for speaking of the. girl in 
that manner,” so saying, the speaker struck the 
other a heavy blow, which the offender instantly 
returned, and in a few moments both lay strug- 
gling and bleeding on the ground. 

The sturdy, thick-headed justice before whom 
the matter was brought for investigation, lamented 
that this was now the tenth desperate contest 
among the young men of the village since Margot 
had entered the parish. 

**And who is this Margot?” continued he, 
puffing with excitement as he warmed in his sub- 
ject. ‘Even I, the justice, who ought to know 


everybody and every thing, cannot tell in the 
Once for all, if no one will come forward 


least! 


and take this girlin a quiet, respectable manner, 
she shall be sent straight out of the parish.” 


‘‘Yes, do so. I would advise that by all 
means,” exclaimed an ugly, red-haired fellow, 
who suddenly appeared in the circle surrounding 
the two combatants. 

‘¢ Ah, that is the rich Schulzensohn, from the 
mountains,” murmured the justice, while he 
twinkled his eye in a friendly way at the red- 
head. 

In a wretched corner of a ruined hut, that no 
longer afforded protection against rain and storm, 
sat the cause of this disturbance, Margot. She 
smiled to herself and murmured, ‘It must come 
to the worst. I must be ill-treated and threat- 
ened, to prove his love. If he befriend me when 
all others turn from me, I will fly to him and be 
his!” 

The hour of trial did not endure much longer. 
Schulzensohn excited the whole village against 
the unknown maiden; it was resolved she should 
be carried out of the parish, and all was accord- 
ingly prepared. Already the poor maiden stood 
at the door of her hut to leave it forever, when 
the young hunter rushed from the neighboring 
thicket, his hat falling over one ear, so that his 
black heron plume waved in the wind, and seiz- 
ing the maiden in his arms, he declared aloud 
that she belonged to him, that she was his wife, 
and whover dared to touch even the edge of her 
garment should make acquaintance with the point 
of his hunting-knife. 

‘‘ This is just what I desired to see!” exclaimed 
the justice. ‘It is quite proper and respectable. 
Every thing is as it should be now!” 

And so it was. The young hunter and Mar- 
got were united. In the trim little house beside 
the forest there sounded that evening a couple 
of hunting-horns, inviting the girls and lads of 
the village to the festive dance. As night drew 
on, the red-haired Schulzensohn might have been 
seen gliding round the cottage with looks full of 
anger and revenge. 

A violent storm burst over the forest. Mar- 
got, who had stepped forth from the cottage to 
go to the well at some little distance, saw, with 
terror, that as the loud thunder rolled away the 
heavens were one mass of fire. A flash of 
lightning passed near her and was lost in the 
crowning leaves of an old oak. The whole tree 
was surrounded by a shower of sparks. The 
small, trembling flames rushed together, and see, 
they divided, and forth stepped a beautiful 
maiden with a crown of fire lilies in het black 
hair. Then Aglae recognized her favorite com- 
panion in the fairy world, and, terrified and over 





powered as she had been by the rage and fury of 
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the elements a few moments before, so delighted 
and happy was she now. as she rushed toward 
her friend, who, casting aside her fiery mantle, 
stood before her as lovely and charming as any 
mortal. , 

«But, Telane!” cried Aglae, ‘what a dread- 
ful noise you made! How you have terrified 
this poor forest and all who dwell in it!” 

‘‘ Do not be shocked,” returned Telane.  ‘* Du- 
ring the absence of our thunder-fairy, as we call 
the worthy Lorane, the little lightning commis- 
sion was to-day entrusted tome. I guided my 
raging clouds, like a troop of mischievous chil- 
dren, to your forest, for I wished to see you once 
more. How do things go with you? You look 
fresh and well, you must be happy.” 

‘‘Ah! how happy I am indeed!” answered the 
young fairy, with brightening cheeks. ‘‘Come 
with me into the cottage, you shall see every 
thing, even my precious talisman.”’ 

‘What! 
diamond,” 

‘It is not a blue diamond, neither did the 
queen give it me,” said the young wife. 

They entered the cottage, the door was so low 
that the tall, slender form of Telane could not 
enter without bending down. 

‘Rudolph is away,” said Aglae, ‘‘but I can 
show you every thing that belongs to us, for his 
is mine and mine is his.” 

She opened a little cupboard. ‘‘See here,” 
she added, ‘‘this beautiful carved cup, we drink 
out of it on feast days. In the bottom of the cup 
there’s a little silver coin set in; that was given 
to an ancestor of Rudolph’s, I don’t know for 
what noble deed. This hunting-belt, too, I must 
show you. You see it has small flowers worked 
with silk upon a bright ground, and each little 
flower keeps with it, for perfume, some happy 
remembrance for me, When I worked that 
Violet, it was one fine spring day, and we sat 
on the bank, he beside me, holding a sweet fresh 
violet, that I might copy it rightly, he said. 
Then with the rose— but I cannot tell you all 
those trifles. These star flowers rest on his heart 
when he wears the belt, and, Telane, I love them, 
for they remind me from whence I came. But 
you shall not be wearied with all this. “Look at 
this little silver medal, it is real silver. Rudolph 
Wishes me to wear it with a chain round my neck, 
but I think it is too fine and too grand for me.” 

“Think of your golden veil, your diamond 
girdle, and your shining diadem!” cried Telane. 

‘Ah, yes, then, then,” said Aglae, ‘I did not 
know the earthly worth of those things. Now, 
when I see Rudolph laboring hard and for little 


gain; I look upon this poor coin as the summit of 
pride and extravagance.” 


Did our queen give you the blue | 





Telane cast a glance out of the window. ‘My 
clouds! my clouds!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands despairingly together, ‘they are going 
just where they please! Half of them are run- 
ning into the valley where we have just been. 
My child, I must go. Farewell, farewell!” 

‘‘And you will go without seeing my talis- 
man ?” asked Aglae earnestly. 

‘¢ Then show it me at once.” 

‘‘There!” The happy mother raised the 
hangings of a little cradle and, herself half hid- 
den behind them, murmured, ‘ There it is.” 

Telane, in some astonishment, looked first at 
the mother, then at the hoy, and exclaimed, ‘‘Is 
that your talisman ?” 

‘‘That is it; my happiness, my life are in 
him!” 

‘**] thought you were going to show me a mys- 
terious stone, a fruit, or a flower, perhaps.” 

‘* My dear Telane!”’ 

With a laugh, the fairy left the cottage, and 
coquettishly throwing her mantle of flame around 
her, she whirled into the air. Notwithstanding 
her haste, she could see, on one side of the forest, 
a young hunter hastening’ toward his home, while 
his evening meal stood ready for his coming, and 
on the other side she observed a hideous being, 
half resting on the misty vapor that arose from 
the neighboring marsh, while at the same time 
he carefully combed his long rough red beard. 
Another close glance convinced Telane that this 
creature was not unknown to her. So she in- 
stantly dispatched a messenger to the earth, and 
in the murmur of the great maple-tree, Aglae 
distinguished the words, ‘‘Be on your guard. 
There is one near at hand who would betray you 
and your happiness. Think on the assembly of 
Fairies, and on the ill-will shown you by one, at 
that time !” 


‘*T should hardly think that you would remain 
forever in that forest, now you have a young 
wife—one, too, who likes to adorn herself and 
likes to be seen.” 

“Certainly not, if I were as rich as you, 
friend.” 

‘«There are means of getting tolerably rich in 
a little time. Come, and try your luck. I’l 
lend you so much, and if it’s lost, well and good; 
{’ll net demand it back again. At all events 
you'll have some fun. If you win, we’ll feast 
together, and your wife, too. The women like 
a glass of wine, now and then, as much as we 
do.” 

‘And music and dancing thereto,” added 
Rudolph. 

“Then let’s turn toward the town. You can 
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at least try; and I’m sure you have lived quiet 
enough, hitherto.” 

They went. The specified sum was advanced, 
played and won; then Rudolph stood upon his 
own ground, and before the night fell a consider- 
able amount had fallen to his lot, Therewith he 
bought himself a new gun, and a new dress for 
Margot; the remaining money should be laid by 
and form a little store. But it soon came to an 
end, after an evening or two spent in drinking 
and carousing. Again Ruthart—such was the 
name of Rudolph’s companion, brought him to 
the gaming-table. Once more success; after- 
ward loss. Then almost every night Ruthart 
and Rudolph slunk along the cursed forest-path 
that led to the town, and, one by one, all the 
little treasures and adornments of the cottage 
disappeared from within. 

It was one dark stormy night that the two 
were returning toward the forest. Rudolph had 
been plundered to his last penny, and was there- 
fore in a bad humor; he suddenly seized Ruthart 
by his pointed beard, and, turning him roughly 
about, looked threateningly in his eyes, saying 
fiercely — 

‘* Villain, the sight of your face is evil to me. 
Where did I see you first?” 

‘¢Long ago, long ago; when first you courted 
the pretty Margot.” 

‘*Yes, and you were one of those who would 
have turned her disgracefully out of the village.” 

‘“‘T was, indeed—” 

‘*T could trample you under my feet!” uttered 
Rudolph between his set teeth. 

‘‘Don’t think of that, now,’ answered the 
other, with a jeer. ‘‘ Rather listen to my rea- 
sons, excellent ones, too, for being against the 
girl.” 

‘What ‘excellent reasons’ can a vile worm 
like you have for putting yourself against an 
innocent noble creature, as my wife is? But let 
me hear; I am in a mood to listen to any thing, 
rather than to my conscience, that for the last 
two hours has not ceased to upbraid me—so 
speak.” 

‘‘Your wife, then, is a witch—Hold! leave go 
my throat! Don’t go on in this way, and I will 
tell you exactly what I think. There are a good 
many sorts of witches—will you let go my throat 
—your wife is a charming little witch; but still 
a witch she is. She weeps tears that change 
into pearls—yes, into the most beautiful pearls, 
pearls that would fetch the very highest price, 
if they were to be sold. Now, you are a little 
astonished? Go, ask her yourself, only I beg 
you will not mention my name. It was quite by 
accident I discovered the secret. What do you 








sell them to Baruch? You, indeed, need not be 
prominent in the business, if you do not choose. 
Bring the pearls to me; I will sell them, and 
bring you the money.” 

‘*Silence! your talking makes my head turn,” 
cried Rudolph. ‘* Pearls—tears—a witch—here 
in the night and darkness—that sounds 0 
strange; and your voice, your cursed voice, is 
so harsh, that—it never sounded so before. 
There! go your ways; take yours, and I will 
take mine.” 

They parted, and Rudolph, when he beheld his 
cottage and the light burning through the win- 
dow, leaned against a tree and thought mourn- 
fully and reproachfully to himself, ‘*She does 
not sleep; night after night she watches for me. 
My wife, my poor wife! already I have taught 
you what sorrow is. Your dream, that blessed 
dream of unbroken bliss, you dream it no more!” 

Softly he approached the window; Margot 
sat beside it, her face buried in her handker- 
chief. It struck twelve within the little cham- 
ber; she rose up, and the kerchief rested on the 
window-seat. Rudolph stepped up gently and 
took it in his hand, that he might wipe the moist- 
ure from his brow. Then there rolled something 
to the sand, that touched his feet; he raised it 
up, and saw they were two large pearls! 


‘* Well, then, if you must know, I will confess 
to you that it is true. There was a wonderful 
woman among my godmothers, whom no one 
knew, and she disappeared before any one could 
learn her name; she it;was who bestowed this 
magic power upon my tears, of changing into 
pearls.” 

‘Strange, indeed.”’ 

“Yes, it is strange; but now tell me where or 
how you learnt my secret ?”’ 

**My child, that must be really of no conse- 
quence to you.” 

‘“<On the contrary; for it is only sorrow and 
pain, and a very deeply felt pain, that can press 
these tears from me; and since I have been with 
you, how should I have had occasion to test my 
strange power?” 

“You have never wept, then, since we have 
been together ?” 

** Never, yet.” 

Poor child! it was only with hesitation and an 
averted head she could utter the falsehood. Im- 
mediately after, she looked clearly and lovingly 
into his eyes. 

“So tell me,” she said, ‘‘as I have never 
wept, how can you know that my tears become 
pearls ?” 





think, now, if you were to take these pearls and 


“You have so long had a secret from me 








Margot, that you must not be surprised if I have 
one now from you.” 

She gazed at him in astonishment for one mo- 
ment, then, blushing, she threw her arms around 
his neck and said, tenderly— 

“Oh! if my happy tears would become pearls, 
Ishould not have been able to keep my secret ; 
that first day, when you held me in your arms 
and said so earnestly, ‘You are mine!’ you 
would have known it.” 

He kissed her, and said, in a tone that sounded 
of happier days— 

«Be at peace; you never shall weep, at least 
for grief.” 

He went into the forest, sought out the most 
solitary places, and there gave himself up to his 
thoughts. 


A few weeks passed over, and the little house- 
hold appeared once more happy and orderly, 
only Rudolph was frequently distracted and 
dreamy. One day he murmured to himself— 

“If I were but rich and distinguished! Po- 
verty and obscurity do not suit me. What did 
that gentleman say to me one day in the town, 
whom I met at the play? He called me, Sir 
Count. I told him I was no count. ‘You have 
the appearance and manners of a man of rank,’ 
said he. Then I am also fond of wine and good 
companions. In my fanciful days of youth, this 
still forest, and the dear maiden who is now my 
wife, seemed to me to unite the utmost happi- 
ness; but I desire now something else, something 
better. Folly! If I had but married a rich 
woman—then, then, I would live in the city and 
offer myself as candidate to be chief-forester. 
But all this is nonsense, now; I will take my 
gun and go into the wood again.” 

He went, and at the cross-road met with Rut- 
hart. 
fhe Have you any business in the town to-day,” 
inquired he; ‘I am going there.” 

‘‘No, I have note. But wait—it was but 
ately we were speaking of that strange, or won- 
derful—or—or perhaps cursed power of my wife. 
It in—it is in some measure true. It is out of 
all order of nature, but still it is true. See, I 


have here, by chance, a couple of these pearls 
With me.” 


] 


‘That you want me to sell in the town ?” 
; ‘Hold, now; that was not my intention. It 
us by mere accident you see them here. But 
still, if you do think that you would get a little 
money for them, if only so much as would get 
back the things of the house, you might as well 
ty as not. My wife thinks a great deal of a 
certain scarf, and a carved cup, both worthless 
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in themselves, but I should like to have those 
again.” 

Ruthart took the pearls and went his way; 
but he stood still behind the nearest hedge, 
looked after the hunter, and exclaimed, with a 
malicious grin— 

‘‘Courage, courage! Already you are selling 
your wife’s agony; and, before long, you will go 
with it yourself to the pawnbroker !” 

Toward evening Rudolph bent his steps to the 
crossway, in expectation of Ruthart’s coming; 
not long did he wait before the latter arrived, 
and delivered into his hands the returned pledges, 
and a considerable sum of money besides. Ru- 
dolph tried to rejoice, but something within his 
heart forbade it. For the first time in his life, 
he slunk like a thief into his house. Te carried 
the distress of his wife coined in his pocket. 

But Margot, who had no suspicion of all that, 
in her mind was rejoiced at her beloved husband’s 
good fortune; she was happy to see him so. 
Then they spent a few days in merriment in the 
town, and the forester’s little wife returned home 
with a fine scarlet bodice and a silver necklace. 
Then Rudolph invited his friends to come; he 
hired the large room of the village, and here they 
all had plenty to eat and drink. One merry day 
followed another. The lads and lasses looked 
upon Rudolph as the very best fellow in the 
world, and the girls in the town, too, thought 
just the same. So Vanity proceeded on her way 
triumphant, leading her sister, Extravagance, by 
the hand. 

Rudolph neglected his business; another for- 
ester was elected, and came to inhabit the little 
cottage in the forest, while Rudolph on the other 
hand purchased a fine house in the town. One 
evening a visitor was announced to him; and 
Ruthart entered. 

‘‘What do you want? Iam not now at leisure 
to discuss business. You must come again at a 
more convenient opportunity.” 

‘‘ The time that I come must be the convenient 
one to you.” 

‘* What means this?” 

‘‘ It suits with an honest man, toward a bank- 
rupt and a rogue.” 

‘‘ This to me!” exclaimed Rudolph fiercely. 

Rudolph’s hand was once more at the throat 
of the other, but it was, as before, thrust back 
with cold-blooded indifference. 

‘‘Prove that you are neither the one nor the 
other. Settle our accounts at once, that have 
grown to an enormous sum of late, and then, if 
you like, you can thrust me out of your door.” 

‘¢Wretch, you know I cannot pay you—you 
know I have no means whatever—”’ 

‘‘That you’ve no means! How am I to be- 
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lieve that, when I well know the contrary? | 
know the source of your funds, and only wonder 
you have not opened them a little more to satisfy 
my demands, when in the friendliest manner I 
have aided you whenever—” 

‘¢Good Heaven! my resources!’’ murmured 
Rudolph. 

‘‘In the evening I shall call again, and I hope 
by that timé we may be able to arrange matters 
between us.” 

He departed, and Rudolph cast himself down 
in despair; then he collested his wandering 
thoughts, rose, and opened the door of the ad- 
joining room, looked in, closed it softly again, 
and threw himself once more in his chair, while 
he covered his face with his hands and exclaimed, 

‘* Heaven! how she looks! Have I not squan- 
der:d away the very capital of her sorrow? 
Once she was blooming and lovely! Is this thin, 
pale little woman who sits there bent over her 
work-table, is that indeed Margot, that fresh, 
rosy girl, with whom no flower in the meadows 
could once compare? And if she knew that I 
wantoned on the dew of her oppressed soul, that 
I luxuriate in the consequences of her sleepless 
nights; that I—oh, Heaven! that I have already 
pledged her future tears! My poor, poor wife! 
I will endure this no more, I will not live, I will 
put an end to my life!” 

He stood up and went to the door, but at the 
same moment that opposite was opened, and the 
youthful, but pallid woman stepped forth, leading 
a little boy by the hand. 

She smiled and fell on her husband’s breast. 
This love, how bitterly it sank into the sinner’s 
heart. 

An hour later he stood in her cabinet, and 
said, in a cold and determined voice: 

‘You must part with that boy; I have ar- 
ranged every thing to put him under the care of 
the Waidamt, at W.” : 

‘“‘If you desire it, it must be done; but think 
a little—the boy is the light and comfort of my 
days—think what grief it will give me, what 
tears I shall shed!” é 

Rudolph shuddered. ‘‘ Grief—tears !””—it was 
that he wanted! ‘But it shall be the last time,” 
he said to himself. ‘For her own sake, for my 
sake, for our house and our honor, I must give 
her this one pang.” 

‘‘Father, see how mother cries! tell her she 
must not cry!” said the boy, with his arms round 
the father’s neck. 

Rudolph rose up, saying, ‘‘I will wait.” 

‘*Oh, mother, do not cry!” said the boy again. 

Rudolph hid his face, but he did not go to his 
wife. 

Late in the evening the child was taken from 





her arms, a rough serving-man mounted a horse 
with him, and he was carried away through the 
night and darkness. The poor mother lay sense- 
less on the floor of her room; near her knelt a 
young man, who, with a silver plate in one hand 
was with the other gathering pearls from the 
ground, and feeling carefully all over the carpet 
and the folds of the woman’s dress, lest he should 
overlook any of the precious treasure; and this 
young man was Rudolph. 

The prince’s newly elected chief forester gave 
one evening a grand banquet. The splendid 
saloons were magnificently adorned and illu- 
mined, a crowd of gaily dressed and lively guests 
moved in every part of the spacious rooms. In 
a side chamber sat the young and handsome chief 
forester, near to a lady of imposing mien. She 
was a foreign lady of high birth, and seemed to 
receive the homage of Rudolph with somé slight 
gratification, while she flattered his vanity and 
his ambition by a graceful coquetry, occasionally 
mingled with pride. This princess wore some 
costly ornaments of pearl. Rudolph, in whose 
life this jewel had already played an ominous 
part, ventured playfully to suggest objections to 
them. Laughingly, the princess unclasped her 
necklace and laid it on a table near. 

‘¢ Why do you dislike pearls?” asked she. 

‘¢ Because—because they seem to me to bring 
only false and hollow pleasure, and to betoken no 
true good.” 

‘‘ They bring only what they have received,” 
returned the lady with a peculiar smile, a glance 
between malicious pleasure and harmless gaiety. 
“Brought forth by pain, they can only give 
pain.” 

«¢ And for that reason,” cried Rudolph, eager- 
ly, ‘they accord but little with you, noble lady, 
for here, what comes from beauty and happiness 
must bring beauty and happiness again.” 

‘That would do for your wife. But where is 
she? I do not see her.” 

«A sudden indisposition »made her leave us 
early.” 

At this moment a paper was brought to him, 
on which a few words had been written witha 
trembling hand: ‘+My dear Rudolph, I am 
dying. If you would see me once more, come 
instantly—without delay.” Rudolph folded the 
note together and looked fixedly before him. 

‘¢ What is it?”’ asked his companion. 

‘‘Nothing of importance—I am applied to to 
know whether the prince will have a hunting: 
party to-morrow. Those cursed pearls!” “ 

“Heavens! What is the matter with you! 
She carelessly threw her handkerchief over the 
necklace. Rudolph leaned back in his seat, 
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pressed one hand before his eyes, and thought 
to himself, ‘‘I know, I know my faithlessness 
costs her very life; Iam murdering her. The 
source of her tears is sealed up now. Can I 
stand as one condemned beside her death-bed? 
Impossible! I cannot do it!’ 

“Rudolph!” cried a voice, sounding in the 
distance. 

He started up, turned to go, and then stood 
still. 

‘My good friend,” said the lady, *‘ your wife 
desires your presence perhaps, hasten to her. 
You are too well known as a considerate and 
tender husband that we should be offended at 
your interrupting the festivities to follow the 
dictates of your heart.” 

“Rudolph!” cried the voice once more, now 
more distant, and in a tone of lamentation. 

“She has built my fortune with her heart’s 
blood,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ and I—I leave her alone 
to die!” 

The lady looked at him with a smile, while 
Rudolph constrained himself to return her tri- 
umphant, jesting looks with one of admiration 
and tenderness. At this moment a long cry 
resounded through the vaulting of the chamber. 
The lights burnt dimly, and before the open 
door of the saloon there seemed to be a dark 
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cloud. The cloud divided, and a light form 
issued from its depth. It was Aglae, a spirit 
once more. The mortal garments, the costly 
attire had fallen from her, and lovely as she was 
at first, she floated before them. 

Rudolph cast himself at her feet, but her gaze 
was noton him. Her hand stretched toward the 
pearls upon the table, and she cast them round 
her neck. This was the last of earth that she 
took with her into the regions of light. 

The queen of the spirits received the returning 
one with open arms and a loving smile. ‘‘ Come!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ come, thou who art purified by 
love and sorrow, come and receive thy sister’s 
kiss of welcome. Thou hast suffered indeed; 
doubly beautiful thou art now, and doubly dear 
to my heart.” 

‘* So it is, is it, that the silly and light minded 
are received,” cried a hard, sharp voice, and the 
fairy of the toothless mouth suddenly appeared. 

‘¢ Where have you been?” asked one of them. 

‘‘T have been amusing myself down there on 
the earth,” answered she. ‘‘ Men are eager for 
evil, but they are too weak to execute it with 
necessary vigor and promptitude. Therefore I 
have been giving what assistance I could. I 
have shown that little one how men love.” 

‘And she has shown how women—forgive!” 
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LikE a broad and brimming ocean, 

Hymning forth a deep devotion; 

Like a rush of angel-wings 

Is the beauty morning brings 
From her portals of red fire! 


What a banner she unfurls! 
What a flood of flaming pearls! 
As a doe that’s fair and fleet, 
O’er the hills with silver feet, 
She is coming, nigher, nigher. 


Now I rise, and rush to meet her; 

Now my soul is up to greet her; 

Down the bastions of the sky, 

See her crimson banners fly, : 
While her morning drums are beating. 


O’er my soul her music rolls, 
Like chanted psalms for happy souls, 
And I stand in golden trances, 
Pierced by all her starry lances 

In my bosom sweetly meeting. 


As a dream, the raven night 
Has passed from out my burning sight, 


BAKER. 


And round the world a burning zone 
Is leaping from a royal throne, 
And rolls along in silver waves. 


How the rich and kingly light 

Is making conquest of the night! 

And plants his flags on every mountain, 

In every breeze, by every fountain, 
And o’er a thousand starry graves! 


An Eastern Prince, he comes to greet ’ 
Hesperian lands, with jeweled feet, 
And floats o’er earth and o’er the sea, 
Triumphant in his argosy, 

With a swoop of silver oars. 


The moonlight wings her mellow ray 

Apart from out the realms of day, 

And stars that fleck the vaulted dome 

Are banished from their nightly throne, 
And light usurps their lofty towers. 


A conqueror now, he spreads his tent 

Of crimson o’er the firmament, 

And with a thousand flags unfurled 

Proclaims the conquest of a world, 
That, as a king, he dowers! 
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BY JAMES W. WALL. 





We know no study that gives such scope and 
culture to the imagination as that of Architecture. 
We do not mean the study of the practical in this 
science, but that of its theory—the study of the 
beautiful in form, illustrated in the progress of 
this divine art toward perfection, whether devel- 
oped in the solid and massive Doric, the chaste 
Ionic, or the Corinthian, with the vase-like form 
of its graceful capitals, and its tendril-like vo- 
lutes. It was Coleridge who once defined archi- 
tecture as ‘‘frozen music,”’ and when the influ- 
ences produced upon the mind by these kindred 
arts are compared, the similarity of impression 
is indeed striking. 

The three far-famed Grecian orders originated 
all the complex forms of architectural beauty 
that have since adorned the world—from the 
borrowed columns and entablatures of Rome on 
through the Constantinal period, when the cross 
emblematized the faith of the builders, up to the 
time when the pointed Gothic with its fairy-like 
tracery expanded itself in the glowing atmo- 
sphere of christianized Europe. 

This science always exerts the most potent 
influence where it strives to emulate the majesty 
of nature—when the regulated precision of human 
design is united with the wild irregularities of 
divine creation—and thus it is, when the cathe- 
dral or the palace rise as if in defiance of the 
giant mountain, when the massive wall mellowed 
by time even to the very tint of the majestic rock 
on which it stands, ‘‘seeming ef that rock a 
part,” when the lofty towers encircled by the 
ivy ‘garland of eternity,” look down upon the 
oaks beneath them, when as you pace the baro- 
nial halis and vaulted arcades, the voices and 
forms of the dead are still present to the ear and 
eye of mind—that the poetic enchantment of 
architecture transfixes the soul of the beholder, 
and leaves him spell-bound beneath the combined 
influence of the phantom past and the palpable 
present. There is something grand in the con- 
ception, that the mind of man is thus enabled by 
the power of genius to make some slight approach 
to the works of the almighty architect. 

“ The 
Cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples,” 
are all the more grand the nearer they approach 
the stern and simple majesty of nature—in the 


imitation of the massive columns of granite, or 
the elegant palm-leaf that gave such beauty to 
the Egyptian capital, or the graceful acanthus, 
the imitation of whose foliage is so much admired 
as the crowning ornament of the Corinthian 
celumn. 
+ Where, too, can we read so legibly the history 
of a nation’s progress as in her architecture. 
Let us go to the remains of sculptured caves in 
India, 

“ Earth’s first Temples,” 
examine their massive greatness, their profuse 
decorations, their elaborate cornices, strange 
mixture of the grotesque and elegant, and yet 
giving evidence of a high order of art, and a most 
correct appreciation of the beautiful, an art, too, 
from which the ancient Greeks borrowed some- 
what, while the more modern Christian temple, 
with its nave, crypt and side aisles, is a far-off 
imitation. 

If art had progressed so far thus early, can we 
wonder at the advance attained by Babylon and 
Ninevah, whose gorgeous palaces and massive 
temples are now for the first time revealed to 
modern eyes through the energetic researches of 
the indefatigable Layard. 

The elegant refinement and classic taste of 
Greece may still be read and studied in her ma- 
jestic porticoes, her ornamental capitals and 
entablatures, still beautiful, even in decay. From 
the gates of the Acropolis, as from a mother city, 
issued intellectual colonies into every part of the 
world. Upon its summit stood the buildings, 
which, ruined as they are, have served as models 
for the most admired fabrics in all the civilized 
countries of the world. Thus the genius which 
conceived and executed the Temple of Victory, 
the Parthenon, and the Erectheum, while their 
materials have been consuming beneath the cor- 
roding touch of time, has proved itself immortal. 

The strength and firmness of old Rome is still 
revealed in the bold and massive arch that per 
petuated the memories of imperial victories—” 
the majestic dome, fit emblem of the supremacy 
of a nation boasting itself «‘The mistress of the 
world.” —in the ruin of the Colliseum, the fitting 
monument that marks at once the culminating 
point, and the commencement of the decline ot 
all her greatness. 


While stands the Colliseum Rome shall stand, 
When falls the Colliseum Rome shall fall. 
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In the Corstantinal period we read, that ‘‘Chris- 
tianity had sprung to the column’s summit, while 
Paganism stood weeping o’er a fallen frieze.” 
And can we ask for stronger evidence of the piety 
and chivalry of old France, England and Ger- 
many than is to be found in their sublime cathe- 
drals and baronial halls. 

Each age thus furnishes by its architectural 
style the history of its people. Superstition, 
«wild and weird;” lurks in the dim obscure of 
the caverned temples of India. Refinement and 
elegance characterize the people that reared the 
Doric temple, beautiful for its simplicity, the 
Ionic, with its chaste voluted capital, and the 
Corinthian, symbolizing by its gorgeousness the 
luxury of the times in which it flourished. The 
churches of Constantine, the famed Basilicae, 
manifest the union of zeal for the new religion 
with respect for the old. The cross glittered 
over temples whose interior richness, pillared 
aisles, cloistered squares, triforium and nave 
were borrowed from Pzgan temples. In the 
Gothic cathedral, with its starry-pointing spire, 
its sobered splendor of emblazoned glass, its ma- 
jestic nave, the condensed magnificence of its 
choir, we think we recognize the history of a 
religion which externally manifested its spirit by 
the most gorgeous offerings of art, and ceremo- 
nies the most imposing, while within it had lost 
its very essence. 

The earliest evidences of architectural design 
are to be found in India. These remains are of 
two kinds, such as were consecrated to the offices 
of religion, or fortresses built for the security of 
the country. 

But the greatest display of architectural beauty 
may be found in the remains of the far-famed 
cavern temples—temples hewn out of the solid 
rock, so as to seem of the very rock a part—ex- 
hibiting columns with capitals of great beauty, 
and cornices crowning entablatures whose friezes 
are rich with elegance of design and complete- 
ness of finish. The most celebrated of these an- 
cient temples is undoubtedly the Pagoda in the 
Island of Elephanta, a short distance from Bom- 
bay. This temple, hewn out of the solid rock, is 
about half way up a high mountain, and formed 
into a splendid area one hundred and twenty 
feet square. In order to support the roof and 
the mountain above it, a number of massive pil- 
lars are hewn out of the solid rock, at such regu- 
lar distances as to present both the appearance 
of beauty and strength. The walls are still said 
to be covered with designs of men and figures of 
quadrupeds. 

To the solemn mysteries of superstition cele- 
brated in these ancient Indian cavern temples, 
Succeeded the not less splendid and ostentatious 





worship practiced in the more ancient of these 
superior temples—temples constructed of such 
enormous dimensions that.they are looked upon 
by the natives as the work of giants. 

Most of them, upon the authority of Mr. Cam- 
bridge, in his ‘‘ Warin India,”’.are of an astonish- 
ing height and extent, while the stones of which 
they are composed are of a magnitude scarcely 
conceivable. 

The heighth for instance of the pyramidal gate- 
way leading to the magnificent Pagoda of Chil- 
lambrum, on the coast of Coromandel, exceeds 
one hundred and twenty feet. The circumference 
of the outward wall of the temple of Seringpa- 
tam extends nearly four miles. The labored 
decorations on the majestic fanes of these tem- 
ples still strike the traveler with wonder. The 
reigning features are rude magnificence and 
massy solidity. No one can examine carefully 
the representations we have of the Indian columns 
and capitals, without coming to the conclusion 
that here, in the bracket-like mouldings and 
cushion-shaped capitals, and the imitation of 
foliage, we have the germ which afterward 
through the Egyptian on to the polished Greek, 
burst forth so Juxuriantly in the graceful volutes 
of the Ionic capital—the rich and variegated 
ornaments of the Corinthian—-and the massive 
proportions of the sternly simple Doric. The 
builders of these ancient temples certainly mani- 


‘fested a power of execution, and an artistic feel- 


ing, that would not have disgraced Athens in her 
palmiest days. 

Passing on to the next in the order of develop- 
ment, the Egyptian, you instantly recognize the 
decision of outline, which marvelously corres- 
ponds with that presented by the representations 
of the front of the ancient Indian temple. The 
influence of the cavern architecture is plainly to 
be seen in the representation of the porticoes of 
Egyptian temples. The angular piers are there 
—the exhibition of monolithic durability is fully 
expressed, In the foliated capitals of the inte- 
rior columns we have undoubtedly the germ of 
the more compound Corinthian of the Greeks. 
The voluted capital with its spiral ornaments is 
also to be found, foreshadowing the Ionic; and 
in the diminishing shaft, fluted vertically, we 
have the original of the Doric. 

The next advance in architecture we are to 
look for among the Greeks. The Grecians, 


during the prosperous times of their common- 
wealth, were a nation, of all others, the most 
ingenius and the most cultivated. They seem 
to have been endowed with the greatest passion 
for the arts, and to have felt the strongest natu- 
ral aversion for whatever savored of inelegance 
or barbarism. Their country was at once the 
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mother and the nurse of art. To Greece belongs 
the honor of having perfected the three great 
orders of architecture—the Doric, Corinthian 
and Ionic; thus denominated from the places 
where they first originated. The character of 
the genuine architecture of the Greeks, in their 
brightest days—the days of Pericles, Alexander, 
Plato, Aristotle, Phidias, Sophocles and Euripi- 
des—is that of an imposing grandeur, united to 
pleasing simplicity, elegance of ornament, and 
harmony of proportion. The pure architecture 
of Greece is superior to all that preceded it, and 
all that has been designed or executed since. 
Their architecture realized all the qualities that 
Cicero declares necessary for a fine oration: 
‘«manly and chaste without effeminate gaiety or 
artificial coloring, it should shine with the glow 
of health and strength.” Although it is clear 
that the Greeks imitated the Egyptians, there is 
this difference; the genius of Greece was distin- 
guished by elegance, that of Egypt by magnifi- 
cence. Different as they were in style, the 
similarity, in many points, is, however, striking. 
As I have said before, the outlines of the three 
Grecian orders may be found in the different 
temples of Egypt, whither the Greeks are 
known successively to have traveled, in order 
to improve themselves in those sciences, for 
which Egypt was famous. What they saw they 
accurately copied—nay, they highly improved. 
Thebes and her hundred portals—the vast laby- 
rinth with its twelve palaces and its three thou- 
sand chambers incrusted with sculptured marble 


—the great statue of Memnon, together with nu- | 


merous pyramids and obelisks of exquisite beauty 
seattered over the face of a country, for its pro- 
digies of every kind the wonder of the world, all 
were at that moment standing, proud testimonies 
of the skill of this remarkable people. The stu- 
pendous and amazing edifices of the Egyptians 
were erected in the infancy of time, and the 
dawn of science did not allow of that exact 
nicety of proportion which distinguishes the less 
majestic, but more elegant Grecian temple. The 
religion and laws of the Greeks are acknowledged 
to have been derived from the creeds and insti- 
tutions of Egypt, and their principles of archi- 
tecture they derived from the same source. 

The inhabitants of early India and Egypt had 
beheld in their stupendous caverns what the 
sovereign Architect of the universe had accom- 
plished in this way among the steep and rugged 
recesses of their mountains. The immense hol- 


lows scooped out by his all-powerful hand—the | 
vast arches by which mountains of granite were | 


united, and the colossal columns supporting those 
arches, whose tremendous bases had all seemed 
fixed in the very centre of the earth, had given 


the first idea to the Indian and Egyptian archi. 
tects. 

The Greeks, accustomed to no such awfy] 
objects in nature, seemed to charm the beholder 
by the beauty and elegance of their buildings, 
rather than to astonish by grandeur of design 
and by stupendous elevation. 

When the Roman state had attained the highest 
point of all her greatness, and the most cultivated, 
as well as the most powerful, nations were sub- 
dued, and considered as provinces of that mighty 
empire, then it was that the mistress of the world 
attained her highest reach in the fine arts. Rome, 
not content with the orders and disposition of 
| Greek architecture, ventured upon several licen- 
| tious alterations; they tacked two spurious or- 
ders, the Tuscan and Composite—the last called 
also Roman—to the three genuine ones of Greece, 
The natural tendency of the ancient Romans was 
to the grand and wonderful, the colossal and the 
showy. Their great séwers, existing to this day, 
are wonders of mechanical skill; their theatres, 
amphitheatres, aqueducts, bridges, baths, roads 
'and palaces are generally surprising for their 
| immense size. Greece, as we have seen, happily 
| perfected the arts to which India and Egypt gave 
| birth. Rome, Prometheus-like, stole the fire of 
| architecture from her, and laid her glories low, 
_by pulling down and removing to Italy her 
| statues, columns and treasures. The only thing 
| originated by the Romans was the novelty of the 
‘arch. It was the extension of the new principle 
| of the arch that generated the dome. The only 
| difference to be found in the domes of ancient 
Rome and those of a modern date—St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s—consists in this, that while the 
Roman Pantheon and other dome-like structures 
rested upon the ground, those of more modern 
times have the advantage in elevation, being 
, mounted on loftier superstructures. The arch 
and dome belong exclusively to Rome. 

The Romans erected edifices to commemorate 
every great event; hence, much of their archi- 
| tecture must be classed as monmental. They 
_had a more extended dominion, more personal 
| pride, and were more partial to shows and mag- 
| nificence than the Greeks. This fondness for 
the grand and magnificent naturally produced 
great exaggeration in their style of architecture, 
'as well as in other things; their architecture 
_gave to posterity the swollen composite, their 
sculpture the exaggerated style of the gladiator, 
and their poetry the hyperbolas of Lucan and 
Statius. 

_ From the time of the Antonines, architecture 
rapidly declined, as the debased style of that age 
_and those succeeding amply proves. 

| Paganism was fast losing the sceptre from her 
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grasp. The new religion had, to some extent, 
subdued the feelings of the people; the grandeur 
and magnificence of the pagan worship was fast 
passing away. But two or three generations 
elapsed, to use the words of Gibbon, before the 
victorious influences of Christianity were uni- 
versally felt. And here we cannot refrain from 
quoting one of our modern writers, who, la- 
menting over the decline of taste in this age, 
says: 

‘‘It is impossible to avoid lamenting the de- 
struction of the beautiful, however that destruc- 
tion may involve a principle of beauty greater 
still. We cannot but regret that the new foun- 
tain-spring should have undermined and laid low 
the magnificent portico of the pagan edifice. 
How far it was the inevitable evil of a necessary 
revolution, without much devastation, is not for 
us to decide.” 

After Constantine established the seat of his 
empire at Byzantium—which he wished to call 
New Rome—(the Goths and Vandals having made 
their incursions into the sacred Roman empire) 
that pure architecture was finally lost. Constan- 
tine stripped Rome of all that he could find to 
grace his new capital, and the incursions of the 
Goths and Vandals, three hundred years later, 
consummated the destruction he had begun. 
‘What would you?” said the famine-struck 
deputation, accosting the conqueror on behalf of 
Honorius and the senate. ‘All the gold in your 
city, and all your rich and precious marbles.” 
“Then,” said the deputies, ‘if such, O king, 
are your demands, what do you intend to leave 
us?” ** Your lives,” was the reply of the north- 
ern leader. 

We now approach the time when Christianity 
left its impress upon this science. The pomp 
and splendor of Pagan worship were fast receding 








before the mild simplicity of the religion of the 
cross. But still the Pagan taste lingered among 
the new converts. To use the words of the 
polished Wightwick : 

‘*The Christian novice of Pagan Rome had 
still his lingering regard for her Pagan pomps— 
still he loved her Corinthian porticoes and scenic 
pageants, and however commanded by the impe- 
rial voice of truth, he was still attached to the 
dazzling blazonry of those noble halls, in which 
his native errors were first exercised.” 

The Basilicae of Constantine are, therefore, 
interesting as steps in the progress of history 
and art—what the Mosaic records and the pro- 
phets were to the gospels, these buildings were 
to the future temple of the living God. They 
looked back upon the things of the old world, 
showing how the remotest had contained the 
seeds of the sublime consummations which 
Christian Europe now exhibited. The pillared 
aisles were seen at Elephanta, the cloistered 
square at Appolenopolis, the triforeum was 
hinted at Athens, Rome gave the arch, and the 
groined ceilings of the Colliseum furnished the 
nave. 

The introduction of the gothic style was the 
invention of modern times. The epithet Gothic 
was not originally given to this kind of archi- 
tecture because it was the invention of the Goths, 
but because, in the opinion of those who so 
named it, it was a barbarous innovation upon 
true taste, arising from the decline of art, which 
decline was, however, perceptible before the 
invasion of Rome by the Goths. The Roman 
architects having, after abandoning the style of 


the Greeks, fallen into the depraved taste of the 


eleventh and twelfth centuries. We have not 
space to dwell upon the peculiarities of this style 
at present, reserving it for another article. 


_——_—__——_- 


LEGEND OF THE .FALLING WATER. 


In the county of Hamilton, (Tennessee,) and about eight miles west of the town of Dallas, a little river called Falling 
Water plunges down a rocky precipice, on the southerw side of Walden’s ridge, of at least two hundred and fifty feet 
elevation. The stream pours into a kind of basin below, and the roar of the descending waters can be heard to the 
distance of six miles, like a continuous thunder. A dense fog rises from the basin into which the waters fall, and a 
heavy veil of spray hangs along the brow of the mountain. The following Indian tradition connected with this spot is 


in exquisite keeping with its wild and romantic beauty. 


THE winds in the dark old forest 
Were murmuring sad and low, 

The leafless and moaning branches 
Were heavily clad with snow, 

And the shades of a sombre gloaming, 
On the shivering scene came down, 

Till the lines of the far horizon 
Were lost in its solemn frown. 


By the rocks on the river’s margin, 
On the edge of the dreary wood, 
Where the sheltering cedars rustle, 

All lonely, a wigwam stood. 





And thither an aged chieftain 
Had struggled, amid the wild, 

To his home on the southern sea-board 
Slow-bearing his dying child. 


For days through the lurking snow-drifts, 
For nights ’mid the driving storm, 

Close pressed to his panting bosom, 
He carried her wasted form. 

And rivulet, rock and mountain 

: By the tangled trail he crossed, 

Till at last, by grief bewildered, 

His wandering way he lost. 
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Then his step on the hills grew weaker, 
His limbs waxed numb and cold, 
And down with his precious burden 
He sank on the midnight wold. 
A sound like the rushing thunder 
Beat loud in his ears all night, 
But the clouds of mighty darkness 
Hid all from his straining sight. 


And there when the gates of morning 
With music unfolded wide, 

Aloft on the rock’s broad ledges 
He stood by a cataract’s side. 

And well for the wearied chieftain 
He sank ’mid the drifted snow, 

For a few steps more had dashed him 
To the yawning gulf below. 


He builded a rude bark wigwam 
Where the sheltering rocks lay piled, 
And down ’neath the arching cedars, 
He rested his feeble child. 
For the strength of her frame grew fainter, 
The light in her eye grew dim, 
And he knew that the cloud-land spirits 
Were singing her parting hymn. 


No charm could the dancing sunlight 
Lay soft on the mourning chief, 
For the flame in his dark eye burning 
Was quenched in the floods of grief. 
The wigwam fire was lighted, 
It blazed both broad and high, 
And he sang, though his heart was broken, 
To the maiden that soon must die. 


“Come lay thee down, poor wounded dove, 
Within thy sheltering nest, 

The fire-glow cannot cheer like love, 
Come warm thee on my breast. 

The northland was too chill for thee, 
Sweet bird of southern skies, 

Beneath the green magnolia tree 
Thy home of summer lies. 


“Thy sire has toiled to bear thee there, 
Young fawn, but he is old, 

The snow lies on his waving hair, 
His pulse is weak and cold. 

He strove to reach thy sun-bright land, 
Tovask his haughty race, 

Amid their stately, silent band, 
To give his dead a place. 


“ About thy father’s lonely way 
Thy presence was as bright 

As is this torrent’s tinted spray, 
Far dancing down the height! 

And thou unto his darkened heart 
Wast like the crimson glow 

That from the rock delays to part, 
Although the sun is low! 


“ How shall I lay thee here, my child, 
Thy journey to begin, 

Amid this lone and dreary wild, 
Which we have wandered in? 

Thy spirit will be chilled with frost 
Within these ravines deep, 

Or in the tangled mazes lost, 
How will it fear and weep! 


* But from my father’s ancient mound, 
In old Wylusa’s dell, 

The path of souls is beaten ground, 

And thou wouldst know it well. 





There, too, the tall trees leafy brows 
Would shade thee from the sun, 


Would shield thee with their drooping boughs, 


When day’s red race was run. 


“ Sweet sounds—the whisper of the reed, 
The streamlet’s dancing play, 

And singing-birds—would onward speed 
Thy spirit’s shadowy way. 

How shall I bid thee hence to roam? 
Oh! would that, bright and free, 

Thy mother from her spirit-home 
Would come, a guide for thee!” 


The maiden slept on his bosom, 
For the night had passed its noon, 
And forth in her beamy lustre 
Came sailing the silent moon. 
The cataract’s foamy whiteness 
In a silvery sheet fell bright, 
And the spray, on its verge up-floating, 
Lay steeped in the rainbow light. 


Like masses of pliant crystal 
By the wandering breezes kissed, 
From the depths of the mountain gorges 
tose slowly the eddying mist. 
Like jewels the frost-flakes glitter, 
And spangle the juniper stems, 
And the pine-trees emerald tassels 
Were thick with its powdered gems. 


But lo! what a radiant vision, 
So silent, so swift, so fair, 

With a soundless tread, comes walking 
The shadowless fields of air! 

With a stately and graceful motion, 
A beautiful form of light, 

From a far-away cloudless region, 
Came, dazzling the chieftain’s sight. 


Then, close by the mourner stooping, 
This spirit, from the realms above, 

Soft-folded her ruffled pinion, 
As the wing of a wearied dove; 

And a voice, like the ringing of crystal 
Far up in the halls of air, 

With a thrilling and bell-like cadence, 
Broke over his senses there. 


And soft in that solemn glory 
The Manitou loves to see, 

She spoke to him—*“ Rest, thou weary, 
And a spirit will watch for thee!” 

He looked on her star-crowned forehead, 
And her ciear, still, shining eyes, 

Till he sank to a gentle slumber, 
All under the moon-lit skies. 


” As forth from the spray-wreath the river 


Steals out on the glittering scene, 
Escaping its delicate prison 
Of opal and emerald sheen, 
So still, while the sire was sleeping. 
At a sign to the spirit given, 
She rose, with the dying maiden, 
And was lost in the upper heaven. 


Next morn, when the chieftain wakened, 
His bosom was chill and lone, 

The breath on his white locks frozen, 
His child from her pallet gone! 

Then he bowed his head a moment: 
He locked to the couch, and smiled, 

For he knew to the “land of spirits” 


The mother had borne her child! L. Y. Frencd 
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UNITED STATES. 


Taz Mexican treaty, concluded on the 30th of last De- 
eember has come before the Senate. In consideration of a 
grant of thirty-nine millions of acres of land, including 
the Mesilla Valley and the Gila Valley, a position on the 
Gulf of California, and the navigation of that water, the 
United States are to pay Mexico fifteen millions of dollars— 
one fifth of the sum on ratification of the treaty, and the 
rest in equal monthly instalments. This arrangement 
would extinguish the claims of Mexico against us, on ac- 
count of Indian depredations, which, by the eleventh 
article of the treaty of Guadalupe, we undertook to pre- 
vent. Attached to this arrangement is the Garay and 
Sloo entanglement, which Judge Conkling proposes to do 
away with, on payment of five millions of dollars to the 
Garay representatives, whose claim has been set aside by 
the act of the Mexican legislature which gives the making 
of the Tehuantepec road to Colonel Sloo. These things 
are to undergo discussion, when the agitation of “the 
Douglas cause” shall permit.—That Nebraska Bill is run- 
ning the gauntlet at Washington, through amendments, 
adjournments, divisions and petitions innumerable, and it 
finds more favor, apparently, within the walls of Congress 
than in the country at large. Legislatures and public 
meetings have protested against it, and senators who vote 
for it have expressed their dissent from many of its clauses. 
—On 24th of February some interesting documents were 
sent to the Senate, containing the treaty of reciprocity 
made by these States with Switzerland in 1850, giving to 
the citizens of either republic right to live, trade and hold 
aad dispose property in the other. Except in the matter 
of political franchise and one or two other points, the citi- 
zens of any one of the two states, living in the other, shall 
te on a level with the people of the latter. There is also a 
lause by which each country may claim its criminals from 
the other. This is all very fraternal and very democratic. 
It is a pity there are no more European republics to make 
such agreements with, and a pity also that these brave 
Cantons are perched up in such an out-of-the-way place, 
among the glaciers.—On 25th February General Cass 
brought under the attention of the Senate a passage in 
one of Lord Clarendon’s late speeches in England, to the 
effect that France and England were not alone agreed 
toact in concert on the Eastern Question, but on every 
her question in both hemispheres. In the course of his 
speech the senator said he was for the adoption by that 
house of a resolution, declaring that this republic would 
never endure coercion of any kind at the hands of any 
Kuropean alliance. -He would have a national pronuncia- 
mento and warning. The other senators were for waiting 
till the time came—they would rather act on something 
tangible. Mr, Crampton and Mr. Marcy had an interview 
on the subject of the Clarendon declarations; but it passed 
of more pleasantly than that of Messrs. Clemens and 
Harris.—On 28th, the bill granting seven million acres of 
land to all the states for the benefit of thé indigent insane, 
vas ordered to be engrossed.—The Peruvian government 
has declined to settle with Captain McCerren, for the ill- 
treatment he received at the Chincha Islands; and Secre- 
‘ary Marcy will bring a Deus ex machina, in the shape of a 
war frigate, to settle the matter, if, in the mean time, Peru 
will not consent to sell those islands. A committee of Con- 





stress has been discussing the purchase.—On 27th, bills 


>? 


were passed giving lands for railways in several states : 
Arkansas, Florida, California, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Ala - 
bama.—The International Copyright lately agreed on by 

Messrs. Everett and Crampton has been printed and sent 

to the Senate, with the modification that English works 

published in the country must also be printed here.--A 

Senate report is favorable to the grant of two million acres 

of the public lands to Messrs. Alden and Eddy, for the con- 

struction of an underground telegraph from some point on 

the Mississippi river to San Francisco—government to have 

8,000 words a month along the whole line, forever, and the 

general charge from end to end to be w dollar per word.’ 
The news would be an hour in passing through all the sta- 

tions—a hundred miles asunder. 

California news for the last month are more encouraging 
than oefore—as regards the amount of rain that had fresh- 
ened all the gulches. The agitation for a separate territory 
continued in Klamath Valley and South Oregon. The strin- 
gency of the money market had caused some failures to a 
slight amount. The prices of goods were extremely mode- 
rate. The merchants of San Francisco have been remon- 
strating against an act of their legislature imposing a tax 
of 60 cents on $100, on all merchandise and goods brought 
into the state for sale from a foreign country or a sister 
state, when the owner is not domiciled in California. 
Colonel Walker, President, in posse, of Lower California. 
was issuing decrees from Fort McKibben (Encinada) after 
the manner of Napoleon launching forth his Berlin and 
Milan decrees. He declares, under date of 18th January, 
Lower California a republic, apportioning to it a piece of 
Sonora, to round it off; and the rest of Sonora is declared 
another republic. Meantime the force under Colonel 
Walker at Encinada was perfecting its discipline, making 
surveys, etc. The men were also taught to ride, by getting 
on wild horses and flying off like Mazeppa, but with freer 
limbs. Thus the horse was broken in, and the men’s 
equestrian education perfected, at the same time. The 
fillibusters were also collecting provisions—making biscuit 
and saving their beef: we hope they also know how to save 
their bacon. The U. 8. ship Portsmouth was said to be on 
its way after them; but it would hardly reach their camp. 
On the 26th of January the Goliah left San Francisco with 
125 men, to reinforce Colonel Walker, who was contemplat- 
ing a march on Sonora. Recruiting in aid of his expedition 
was carried on in several parts of California.—In Utah the 
saints were building around their city a wall, which will 
doubtless have the fate of Cabet’s huge forgotten barrack 
at Icarie. The Deseret News speaks of the dedication of a 
new school-house at Great Salt Lake City, on which occa- 
sion “the spirit of God was manifested and enjoyed, in the 
gift of tongues, prophesyings,” etc. 





NEIGHBORING STATES. 


Mexico, startled by the northern invasion, has been send- 
ing troops to Sonora, under General Blancarte. Senor 
Bonilla, Minister for Foreign Affairs, has been expostulat- 
ing with our Mr. Cripps, on the Walker business, and 
telling him it was no secret that Raousset Baulbon was 
also talking of invading Sonora. The Frenchman, in a 
foolish letter to Mr. Salar of San Francisco, set forth his 
plan, declaring that Senor de la Vega of Sinaloa was to 
head a revolutionary movement, in which over 1000 Cali- 
fornian Frenchmen would be engaged. At present this 
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business hangs. A decree has been promulgated in Mex- 
ico, defining the position of foreigners. Armed men, though 
naturalized, are not permitted to enter the country. No 
persons who may, in their own country, have been sen- 
tenced or denounced as pirates, slave-dealers, incendiaries, 
forgers, parricides, or poisoners, will be allowed to enter the 
republic of Mexico. Political rights, ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, right of fishing on Mexican coasts, the coasting trade, 
and state employments are not to be enjoyed by foreigners. 
All this shows a strong prophetic dread of being supplanted 
by outsiders. Senor Fuentes has got the privilege of mak- 
ing a railroad from Mexico to Iztlahuaca, and others have 
got the right of exploring the guano islands on the Pacific. 
The tobacco revenues are soon to be set up to auction; and 
a tax of 214 per cent. has been decreed on every loan trans- 
action. Another decree taxes doors, verandas, balconies 
and windows. Indian huts are also taxed, and all other 
houses in proportion. Mexico may probably be forced to 
live under canvas, in the manner of acamp. Colonel Sloo 
is at work on his road, which was formally commenced on 
30th of January, at Minititlan—In Cuba the Captain- 
General has decreed that slaves hired out to work shall be 
accountable but for $8 a month to their masters, any thing 
earned over that amount to be for their own benefit. 
When the slave wishes to free himself, he shall not be 
charged more than $500 for his liberty. It is also decreed 
that masters shall also apportion a plot of ground, on which 
each slave may work for himself. Under this semblance 
of philanthropy, the authorities of Cuba continue to import 
negroes, coolies and others, from Africa and elsewhere—as 
may be inferred from the protests on the part of England. 
Mr. Hume, in the British Parliament the other day, asked 
for the correspondence between the English and Spanish 
governments, on the subject of the Cuban slave-trade. 
Lord John Russel, in reply, intimated that for his prac- 
tices in the importing line the late governor of Cuba had 
been displaced, on the complaint of Hngland, and Pezuela 
appointed. The condition of Cuba presents a curious pro- 
blem for time to work out and solve. The Captain-General 
desires to attach the colored population to the mother coun- 
try, asasort of breakwater against the revolutionary wave, 
and also treats the creoles in a conciliatory manner—giving 
them leave to do any thing, or go any where, but into those 
terrible states of ours. Spain wishes to make Cuba both 
dirty and dangerous to meddle with; she defends herself 
against us in the manner of a pole-cat. The three Ameri- 
can sailors, so long confined at Havana, have been libe- 
rated, through the representations of the United States 
consul, Mr. Robertson. There was a vague report of 4 
negro insurrection eastward of Cardenas.—In New Gra- 
nada, the Panama railroad allows the cars to run 17 miles, 
from Panama to Obisbo, and the passage across the isthmus 
is made in ten or twelve hours. The Darien ship canal is 
considered impossible. A party of surveyors from the 
English ship “‘ Virago” have found the isthmus so broken 
by gorges, precipices and rivers that the project is looked 
on as hopeless. Dr. Cullen is under the general ban of the 
explorers.—The revolution in Peru continues under Elias, 
the insurgent leader, who is stoutly supported by the 
cholos and negroes, The government is afraid of some 
sudden assault, and has sent its gold for safe-keeping on 
board the ship Amazonas. Arrests of the principal men 
of Lima have taken place, and in the midst of the confu- 
sion Kate Hayes is warbling the music of Norma and Lu- 
crezia Borgia.—In the Argentine Confederation, Urquiza 
has been elected President, two states only having voted 
against him. Moreno was defeated by Colonel Flores, and 
the former and Benitez escaped to Entre Rios, the Provi- 
sional Director of which place threatened to shoot them, 
f he caught them.—In the Sandwich Islands the native 
population is slowly diminishing, being 10,000 less than in 
1849. On 2d January there was in all the islands a general 
election of representatives for the Hawaiian parliament. 


It was concluded in a single day; the polls being opened 
at 8 o’clock and closed at 5. Carriages were employed to 
bring in careless voters, and their patriotism was kept 
alive with banners and drums. Mr. Severance, the United 
States Consul, has left Honolulu, and Hon. D. Gregg has 
taken his place. The Hawaiians are thinking of having a 
mint and a national currency.—In Central America the 
old Federal bond of the five states has become a rope of 
sand. They are undergoing the destiny of every thing 
Spanish on this continent. Each of these little republics 
will go to the dogs its own way; and all feel the influences 
of that power which will in the end control and absorb 
them and make a new Central America. In the address 
of President Chamorro, delivered in the beginning of the 
year, to the Constituante Assembly of Nicaragua, he re- 
cognizes the foreign element of that commonwealth, in 
recommending that laws differing from those suitable to 
the Nicaraguans should be made for the people of the sea- 
port towns, in which so many aliens have settled. He also 
proposes a separate code for the aborigines. Nicaragua 
will be a flourishing place for the lawyers, very probably. 
The newspapers of Costa Rica express a good deal of appre- 
hension concerning the movements of our people. Some 
of them say the United States and Mexico are hurrying to 
their destiny—one to absorb, and the other to be absorbed. 
“Hannibal is at our gates,” says a Costa Rica journalist, 
the organ of the government, “and no right of ours can be 
made available against the right of proximity.” General 
Cabanas, President of Honduras, has granted some Ameri- 
cans the right of making a railway in that state, and favors 
the idea of immigration from these states. Every thing 
there, also, indicates the growing influence of our people 
as traders and settlers. 


THE OLD WORLD. 


The progress of affairs in Eastern Europe is conducted 
with regularity and with due deliberation. None of the 
parties in that great conglomeration has, as yet, got into s 
passion. Abdul Medjid would be the most likely to do so: 
But he hides his heart under the calm Ottoman aspect, 
which exhibits itself consistently with the whole ceremo- 
nial of hostility. The Czar has quietly put by the last 
Vienna note, and told all concerned that he would treat 
with Turkey—not with the Four Powers; that his terms 
were to be found by any envoy of the Porte at the Russian 
head-quarters on the Danube. These terms were, in fact:— 
recognition of all the old treaties giving Russia advan- 
tages, and the acknowledgment of the co-protectorate of 
the Pontiff Czar over the Greek Christians of the East. On 
this, the complex house of cards raised by the cunning 
hands of European diplomacy for the last eight months 
came at once to the ground! The Ozar’s motto is Hamp- 
den’s—“ No step backward.” In the beginning of February 
he sent Count Orloff to Vienna to negotiate the neutrality 
of the German powers; and they are neutral. They mean 
to stand to arms and look on. The ambassadors of Russia 
have left London and Paris, and those of the Western 
Powers have been ordered to leave St. Petersburg. In Eng- 
land and France the people are for the good Sultan and 
opposed to the terrible Czar. Punch and the Charivari are 
dead against Romanoff. They bombard him with jokes. 

A thousand scapes of wit 

Make him the father of their idle dream, 

And rack him in their fancies. 
The Paris papers speak of active preparations for wat 
three millions of cannon-balls, a mountain of asphyxia. 
bombs that smother an enemy when they do not shatter 
him directly, and 20,000 men, under Generals Pelissier. 
Canrobert and others, preparing to proceed to the East 
and rendezvous at Mitylene or Enos, in Roumelia. The 
English contingent, destined for the seat of war—for it has 
been rather sedentary lately—is 10,000 men, Jobn Bull 
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compensating the disproportion by paying half the ex- 
penses of the joint military armaments. The French 
government has made an arrangement to borrow sixty 
millions of francs on treasury bonds. The arsenals are 
full of life, and the military schools in a general paroxysm 
of drilling, manceuvring, attacking, and especially making 
bridges and crossing rivers in face of the enemy. Louis 
Napoleon has had no plot made against him since the de- 
parture of M. Kisseleff. The English are also busy. Prince 
Albert has faded into private life; fourteen large steamers 
have been chartered to convey several crack regiments to 
Malta, and the London Times comes out with a suggestion 
that the Russians, now about to be afflicted with a general 
blockade because of the Czar’s obstinacy, should make use 
ef those “checks” against tyrants which are employed in 
despotic governments when the ruler becomes violently 
unreasonable. This ferocious hint is not to be mistaken. 
The father and grandfather of Nicholas (Peter and Paul) 
got such checks; they were murdered by their own officers 
and households! The Thunderer, like Palafox, is for “war 
to the knife,” after all. Meanwhile the Danube flows on, 
and the war around it and across it goes on; and the Czar’s 
troops are where they were eight months ago, and where 
they will probably be in eight months to come. The fleets 
in the Black Sea have not freed an inch of that Debateable 
Land. Turks and Russians have been skirmishing inces- 
santly—which serves to improve their courage and keep 
their blood warm in the cold weather. If nothing ultra- 
montane prevents, this stationary war on the Danube will 
last a long time. “Ve hear of strong masses of men and 
great movements. But there they all are; the Turks on 
the right bank, and the Russians on the left, und Kalefat, 
garrisoned by Ottomans, on the latter bank, and holding 
out handsomely. Early in February Omar Pasha’s force 
was in three corps: one of them, 45,000 strong, was under 
Ismael Pasha, whose flanks rested on Widdin and Orsova, 
and whose head-quarters were at Florentin, confronted by 
the Russian General Bellegarde; another, the centre, of 
48,000 men, was at Sistova, under Mustafa Pasha; and the 
right wing of the army, 48,000, was at the Lines of Trajan, 
commanded by Halil Pasha. Selim Pasha held Kalefat. 
The Russian forces in Bessarabia and Wallachia, under 
Generals Ostensacken, Daurenberg and Luders, were reck- 
oned at 157,000 men, with over 500 cannons. Before Kale- 
fat lay a force of 65,000 Russians, and it was thought they 
would make a strong effort to drive the Turks out of the 
Principality and across the Danube. A camp for 40,000 
men has been marked out, within seven miles of Constan- 
tinople, on the Seaof Marmors. Latest accounts represent 
the Wallachian peasantry as ready to rise against the Rus- 
sians, who harass them with exactions and forays. Austria 
had marched 40,000 men to the Wallachian frontier. In 
the Black Sea nothing of importance has been done. The 
Russian ships had retired to their ports, and English, 
French and Turkish war-frigates were escorting trans- 
ports with arms and men to Varna and the coasts of Asia. 
On the Circassian frontier, Guyon, having organized the 
Turkish army, was preparing for aggressive movements, 
Prester Schamyl, at the head of about 10,000 highlanders, 
horse and foot, was marching on the Russian militar post 
of Zakatila. A Russo-Greek conspiracy has been disco- 
vered at Widdin. The chief plotter was Father Athana- 
slus, &@ Greek priest who, within the last six months, has 
been at Vienna and Odessa, in Moldo-Wallachia, Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, Bosnia, Thessaly, Jerusalem, Athens, and so 
forth, doing the underhand work of the Czar Nicholas, who 
knows how to make use of other weapons than the sword— 
46 some of his opponents may know, very shortly, to their 
cost. Forty persons of high rank were involved in that 
Plot, four of them Russian officers. Among the documents 
im the hands of the Turkish police was a letter from one 
of these conspirators, inviting Baron Oelsner and General 
Gortschakoff into Bulgaria, which was said to be ready to 





rise for the Czar. The conspiracy was Greek and religious 
and it is reported that Otho, King of Greece, was privy to 
the business. A change has taken place in the Turkish 
ministry. The Seraskier, Mehemet Ali, brother-in-law of 
the Sultan, has retired, and Riza Pasha has taken his 
place. The former was the friend of the fanatical or old 
Turkey party of the Sheik-ul-Islam, which the foreign 
friends of Abdul Medjid, and perhaps he himself, were 
rather afraid of. Persia has come round to the condition 
of Austria; she will be neutral. Some time ago it. was 
reported that the Shah, Abbas Mirza, was on the side of 
the Czar, and had prepared 60,000 men to march upon the 
Turkish Pashalik of Bagdad. But the English found means 
to bring him to another way of thinking. The Clive man- 
of-war, attended by an angry little steamer, arrived off the 
city of Busheir, on the southern coast of Persia, and, block- 
ading the latter, sent to assure the Shah that, if he did not 
give up his notions concerning that city of the “good Ha- 
roun al Raschid,” they would employ the wild Bedouins, 
then crowding round them, and offering, for a few English 
shillings, to go to Busheir and plunder it in a complete and 
satisfactory manner. The aspect of things changed, and 
the vision of Mirza became clearer. He saw that there 
was no use in carrying on the argument—seeing also that 
the Affghan chief, Dost Mohammed, was ready to be at 
him, on the first movement favorable to the Czar. Abbas 
Mirza will therefore be quiet. 

The action of Prussia and Austria is of importance to 
the conduct and fate of the European war. Austria will 
not act against Prussia. The Times speaks in doubt of 
Austria, and Louis Napoleon acts in doubt of Prussia; for 
he has sent his cousin Prince Napoleon to demand of Leo- 
pold, King of Belgium, that 50,000 of his troops shall be 
ranged along the Prussian frontier. To this, it is said, the 
king has consented. Denmark has declared her neutrality, 
and closed one port, Christiansoe. Sweden has also an- 
nounced herself neutral, and shut up six ports—Stockholm, 
Christiana, Horten, Carlscrona, Carlstein, and Slitoe; which 
will operate as an exclusion of the Western fleets and an 
act of favor to Russia. An English cannonade will be 
likely to open some of these shut ports.—A democratic 
conspiracy was discovered in Madrid on 6th February. 
Fourteen persons were arrested, and General Concha was 
proclaimed a rebel and obliged to abscond.—In Hngland 
the Ministry were preparing a new Reform Bill, and peti- 
tions were sent to Parliament from Bridgewater and other 
places, praying that Poland and Hungary be liberated in 
the coming war. Our Minister, Mr. Buchanan, was not 
admitted to the House of Lords to hear the Queen’s speech 
—because he could not appear in the ambassadorial uni- 
form. The monarchists may consistently insist on the 
observance of these little forms and mummeries. An 
American cannot consistently do any thing but laugh at 
them. In Paris, Mr. Mason, seeing he could not go to the 
imperial balls in a suit of sables, put on motley, and joined 
the splendid mob at the Tuilleries. 

From China we have had news of the attempts made by 
the imperialists to retake Shanghai. They attacked it by 
land and water. The water party being repulsed from the 
forts, fell upon the quarter occupied by foreigners, sacked 
and burnt about 1,500 houses and hongs, and carried off 
large booty. At the same time 3,000 of their comrades 
assaulted the city in another quarter. But they were 
vigorously opposed, and many, who had scaled the walls 
were decapitated with such dexterity, that the rest re- 
treated. The insurgents still keep the city. At Ningpo 
there have been disturbances, and a conspiracy of the 
Triad Society has been discovered. There was a good deal 
of fighting about Foo-Choo. While the Chinese are en- 
gaged with matchlocks, English and American ships go 
along the coast and take teas on board from the most con- 
vanient places—a thing never before heard of. The Pekin 
gazettes, down to November 17th, say the forces of the 
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business hangs. A decree has been promulgated in Mex- 
ico, defining the position of foreigners. Armed men, though 
naturalized, are not permitted to enter the country. No 
persons who may, in their own country, have been sen- 
tenced or denounced as pirates, slave-dealers, incendiaries, 
forgers, parricides, or poisoners, will be allowed to enter the 
republic of Mexico. Political rights, ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, right of fishing on Mexican coasts, the coasting trade, 
and state employments are not to be enjoyed by foreigners. 
All this shows a strong prophetic dread of being supplanted 
by outsiders. Senor Fuentes has got the privilege of mak- 
ing a railroad from Mexico to Iztlahuaca, and others have 
got the right of exploring the guano islands on the Pacific. 
The tobacco revenues are soon to be set up to auction; and 
a tax of 214 per cent. has been decreed on every loan trans- 
action. Another decree taxes doors, verandas, balconies 
and windows. Indian huts are also taxed, and all other 
houses in proportion. Mexico may probably be forced to 
live under canvas, in the manner of acamp. Colonel Sloo 
is at work on his road, which was formally commenced on 
S0th of January, at Minititlan—In Cuba the Captain- 
General has decreed that slaves hired out to work shall be 
accountable but for $8 a month to their masters, any thing 
earned over that amount to be for their own benefit. 
When the slave wishes to free himself, he shall not be 
charged more than $500 for his liberty. It is also decreed 
that masters shall also apportion a plot of ground, on which 
each slave may work for himself. Under this semblance 
of philanthropy, the authorities of Cuba continue to import 
negroes, coolies and others, from Africa and elsewhere—as 
may be inferred from the protests on the part of England. 
Mr. Hume, in the British Parliament the other day, asked 
for the correspondence between the English and Spanish 
governments, on the subject of the Cuban slave-trade. 
Lord John Russel, in reply, intimated that for his prac- 
tices in the importing line the late governor of Cuba had 
been displaced, on the complaint of England, and Pezuela 
appointed. The condition of Cuba presents a curious pro- 
blem for time to work out and solve. The Captain-General 
desires to attach the colored population to the mother coun- 
try, asa sort of breakwater against the revolutionary wave, 
and also treats the creoles in a conciliatory manner—giving 
them leave to do any thing, or go any where, but into those 
terrible states of ours. Spain wishes to make Cuba both 
dirty and dangerous to meddle with; she defends herself 
against us in the manner of a pole-cat. The three Ameri- 
can sailors, s0 long confined at Havana, have been libe- 
rated, through the representations of the United States 
consul, Mr. Robertson. There was a vague report of a 
negro insurrection eastward of Cardenas.—In New Gra- 
nada, the Panama railroad allows the cars to run 17 miles, 
from Panama to Obisbo, and the passage across the isthmus 
is made in ten or twelve hours. The Darien ship canal is 
considered impossible. A party of surveyors from the 
English ship “ Virago” have found the isthmus so broken 
by gorges, precipices and rivers that the project is looked 
on as hopeless. Dr. Cullen is under the general ban of the 
explorers.—The revolution in Peru continues under Elias, 
the insurgent leader, who is stoutly supported by the 
cholos and negroes. The government is afraid of some 
sudden assault, and has sent its gold for safe-keeping on 
board the ship Amazonas. Arrests of the principal men 
of Lima have taken place; and in the midst of the confu- 
sion Kate Hayes is warbling the music of Norma and Lu- 
crezia Borgia.—In the Argentine Confederation, Urquiza 
has been elected President, two states only having voted 
against him. Moreno was defeated by Colonel Flores, and 
the former and Benitez escaped to Entre Rios, the Provi- 
sional Director of which place threatened to shoot them, 
f he caught them.—In the Sandwich Islands the native 
population is slowly diminishing, being 10,000 less than in 
1849, On 2d January there was in all the islands a general 
election of representatives for the Hawaiian parliament. 





It was concluded in a single day; the polls being opened 
at 8 o’clock and closed at 5. Carriages were employed to 
bring in careless voters, and their patriotism was kept 
alive with banners and drums. Mr. Severance, the United 
States Consul, has left Honolulu, and Hon. D. Gregg has 
taken his place. The Hawaiians are thinking of having a 
mint and a national currency.—In Central America the 
old Federal bond of the five states has become a rope of 
sand. They are undergoing the destiny of every thing 
Spanish on this continent. Each of these little republics 
will go to the dogs its own way; and all feel the influences 
of that power which will in the end control and absor}h 
them and make a new Central America. In the address 
of President Chamorro, delivered in the beginning of the 
year, to the Constituante Assembly of Nicaragua, he re- 
cognizes the foreign element of that commonwealth, in 
recommending that laws differing from those suitable to 
the Nicaraguans should be made for the people of the sea- 
port towns, in which so many aliens have settled. He also 
proposes a separate code for the aborigines. Nicaragua 
will be a flourishing place for the lawyers, very probably. 
The newspapers of Costa Rica express a good deal of appre- 
hension concerning the movements of our people. Some 
of them say the United States and Mexico are hurrying to 
their destiny—one to absorb, and the other to be absorbed. 
“Hannibal is at our gates,” says a Costa Rica journalist, 
the organ of the government, “and no right of ours can be 
made available against the right of proximity.” General 
Cabanas, President of Honduras, has granted some Ameri- 
cans the right of making a railway in that state, and favors 
the idea of immigration from these states. Every thing 
there, also, indicates the growing influence of our people 
as traders and settlers. 


THE OLD WORLD. 


The progress of affairs in Eastern Europe is conducted 
with regularity and with due deliberation. None of the 
parties in that great conglomeration has, as yet, got into a 
passion. Abdul Medjid would be the most likely to do so; 
But he hides his heart under the calm Ottoman aspect, 
which exhibits itself consistently with the whole ceremo- 
nial of hostility. The Czar has quietly put by the last 
Vienna note, and told all concerned that he would treat 
with Turkey—not with the Four Powers; that his terms 
were to be found by any envoy of the Porte at the Russian 
head-quarters on the Danube. These terms were, in fact:— 
recognition of all the old treaties giving Russia advan- 
tages, and the acknowledgment of the co-protectorate of 
the Pontiff Czar over the Greek Christians of the East. On 
this, the complex house of cards raised by the cunning 
hands of European diplomacy for the last eight months 
came at once to the ground! The Ozar’s motto is Hamp- 
den’s—*“ No step backward.” In the beginning of February 
he sent Count Orloff to Vienna to negotiate the neutrality 
of the German powers; and they are neutral. They mean 
to stand to arms and look on. The ambassadors of Russia 
have left London and Paris, and those of the Western 
Powers have been ordered to leave St. Petersburg. In Eng- 
land and France the people are for the good Sultan and 
opposed to the terrible Czar. Punch and the Charivari are 
dead against Romanoff. They bombard him with jokes. 

A thousand scapes of wit 

Make him the father of their idle dream, 

And rack him in their fancies. 
The Paris papers speak of active preparations for waT— 
three millions of cannon-balls, a mountain of asphyxia. 
bombs that smother an enemy when they do not shatter 
him directly, and 20,000 men, under Generals Pelissier. 
Canrobert and others, preparing to proceed to the East 
and rendezvous at Mitylene or Enos, in Roumelia. The 
English contingent, destined for the seat of war—for it has 
been rather sedentary lately—is 10,000 men, Jobo Bull 
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compensating the disproportion by paying half the ex- 
penses of the joint military armaments. The French 
government has made an arrangement to borrow sixty 
millions of francs on treasury bonds, The arsenals are 
full of life, and the military schools in a general paroxysm 
of drilling, manceuvring, attacking, and especially making 
bridges and crossing rivers in face of the enemy. Louis 
Napoleon has had no plot made against him since the de- 
parture of M. Kisseleff. The English are also busy. Prince 
Albert has faded into private life; fourteen large steamers 
have been chartered to convey several crack regiments to 
Malta, and the London Zimes comes out with a suggestion 
that the Russians, now about to be afflicted with a general 
blockade because of the Czar’s obstinacy, should make use 
of those “checks” against tyrants which are employed in 
despotic governments when the ruler becomes violently 
unreasonable. This ferocious hint is not to be mistaken. 
The father and grandfather of Nicholas (Peter and Paul) 
got such checks; they were murdered by their own officers 
and households! The Thunderer, like Palafox, is for “war 
to the knife,” after all. Meanwhile the Danube flows on, 
and the war around it and across it goes on; and the Czar’s 
troops are where they were eight months ago, and where 
they will probably be in eight months to come. The fleets 
in the Black Sea have not freed an inch of that Debateable 
Land. Turks and Russians have been skirmishing inces- 
santly—which serves to improve their courage and keep 
their blood warm in the cold weather. If nothing ultra- 
montane prevents, this stationary war on the Danube will 
last a long time. We hear of strong masses of men and 
great movements. But there they all are; the Turks on 
the right bank, and the Ruasians on the left, und Kalefat, 
garrisoned by Ottomans, on the latter bank, and holding 
out handsomely. Early in February Omar Pasha’s force 
was in three corps: one of them, 45,000 strong, was under 
Ismael Pasha, whose flanks rested on Widdin and Orsova, 
and whose head-quarters were at Florentin, confronted by 
the Russian General Bellegarde; another, the centre, of 
48,000 men, was at Sistova, under Mustafa Pasha; and the 
right wing of the army, 48,000, was at the Lines of Trajan, 
commanded by Halil Pasha. Selim Pasha held Kalefat. 
The Russian forces in Bessarabia and Wallachia, under 
Generals Ostensacken, Daurenberg and Luders, were reck- 
oned at 157,000 men, with over 500 cannons. Before Kale- 
fat lay a force of 65,000 Russians, and it was thought they 
would make a strong effort to drive the Turks out of the 
Principality and across the Danube. A camp for 40,000 
men has been marked out, within seven miles of Constan- 
tinople, on the Seaof Marmora. Latest accounts represent 
the Wallachian peasantry as ready to rise against the Rus- 
sians, who harass them with exactions and forays. Austria 
had marched 40,000 men to the Wallachian frontier. In 
the Black Sea nothing of importance has been done. The 
Russian ships had retired to their ports, and English, 
French and Turkish war-frigates were escorting trans- 
ports with arms and men to Varna and the coasts of Asia. 
On the Circassian frontier, Guyon, having organized the 
Turkish army, was preparing for aggressive movements. 
Prester Schamyl, at the head of about 10,000 highlanders, 
horse and foot, was marching on the Russian militar post 
of Zakatila. A Russo-Greek conspiracy has been disco- 
vered at Widdin. The chief plotter was Father Athana- 
slus, a Greek priest who, within the last six months, has 
been at Vienna and Odessa, in Moldo-Wallachia, Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, Bosnia, Thessaly, Jerusalem, Athens, and so 
forth, doing the underhand work of the Czar Nicholas, who 
knows how to make use of other weapons than the sword— 
48 some of his opponents may know, very shortly, to their 
cost. Forty persons of high rank were involved in that 
Plot, four of them Russian officers. Among the documents 
in the hands of the Turkish police was a letter from one 
od these conspirators, inviting Baron Oelsner and General 
Gortschakoff into Bulgaria, which was said to be ready to 





rise for the Czar. The conspiracy was Greek and religious 
and it is reported that Otho, King of Greece, was privy to 
the business. A change has taken place in the Turkish 
ministry. The Seraskier, Mehemet Ali, brother-in-law of 
the Sultan, has retired, and Riza Pasha has taken his 
place. The former was the friend of the fanatical or old 
Turkey party of the Sheik-ul-Islam, which the foreign 
friends of Abdul Medjid, and perhaps he himself, were 
rather afraid of. Persia has come round to the condition 
of Austria; she will be neutral. Some time ago it. was 
reported that the Shah, Abbas Mirza, was on the side of 
the Czar, and had prepared 60,000 men to march upon the 
Turkish Pashalik of Bagdad. But the English found means 
to bring him to another way of thinking. The Clive man- 
of-war, attended by an angry little steamer, arrived off the 
city of Busheir, on the southern coast of Persia, and, block- 
ading the latter, sent to assure the Shah that, if he did not 
give up his notions concerning that city of the “good Ha- 
roun al Raschid,” they would employ the wild Bedouins, 
then crowding round them, and offering, for a few English 
shillings, to go to Busheir and plunder it in a complete and 
satisfactory manner. The aspect of things changed, and 
the vision of Mirza became clearer. He saw that there 
was no use in carrying on the argument—seeing also that 
the Affghan chief, Dost Mohammed, was ready to be at 
him, on the first movement favorable to the Czar. Abbas 
Mirza will therefore be quiet. 

The action of Prussia and Austria is of importance to 
the conduct and fate of the European war. Austria will 
not act against Prussia. The Times speaks in doubt of 
Austria, and Louis Napoleon acts in doubt of Prussia; for 
he has sent his cousin Prince Napoleon to demand of Leo- 
pold, King of Belgium, that 50,000 of his troops shall be 
ranged along the Prussian frontier. To this, it is said, the 
king has consented. Denmark has declared her neutrality, 
and closed one port, Christiansoe. Sweden has also an- 
nounced herself neutral, and shut up six ports—Stockholm, 
Christiana, Horten, Carlscrona, Carlstein, and Slitoe; which 
will operate as an exclusion of the Western fleets and an 
act of favor to Russia. An English cannonade will be 
likely to open some of these shut ports.—A democratic 
conspiracy was discovered in Madrid on 6th February. 
Fourteen persons were arrested, and General Concha was 
proclaimed a rebel and obliged to abscond.—In Hngland 
the Ministry were preparing a new Reform Bill, and peti- 
tions were sent to Parliament from Bridgewater and other 
places, praying that Poland and Hungary be liberated in 
the coming war. Our Minister, Mr. Buchanan, was not 
admitted to the House of Lords to hear the Queen’s speech 
—because he could not appear in the ambassadorial uni- 
form. The monarchists may consistently insist on the 
observance of these little forms and mummeries. An 
American vannot consistently do any thing but laugh at 
them. In Paris, Mr. Mason, seeing he could not go to the 
imperial balls in a suit of sables, put on motley, and joined 
the splendid mob at the Tuilleries, 

From China we have had news of the attempts made by 
the imperialists to retake Shanghai. They attacked it by 
land and water. The water party being repulsed from the 
forts, fell upon the quarter occupied by foreigners, sacked 
and burnt about 1,500 houses and hongs, and carried off 
large booty. At the same time 3,000 of their comrades 
assaulted the city in another quarter. But they were 
vigorously opposed, and many, who had scaled the walls 
Were decapitated with such dexterity, that the rest re- 
treated. The insurgents still keep the city. At Ningpo 
there have been disturbances, and a conspiracy of the 
Triad Society has been discovered. There was a good deal 
of fighting about Foo-Choo. While the Chinese are en- 
gaged with matchlochs, English and American ships go 
along the coast and take teas on board from the most con- 
yanient places—s thing never before heard of. The Pekin 
gazettes, down to November 17th, say the forces of the 
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rebels are within sixty miles of the capital of the mo- 
narchy, A crisis was at hand; and the rumor went that 
two of the uncles of Keen Fung were coming with 40,000 
fresh, fighting Tartars of the wilderness to restore the 
Manchow supremacy, so terribly impaired. 

Commodore Perry’s squadron was at Hong Kong on 10th 
December, and prepared to proceed to the coast of Japan 
in order to receive a reply to his overtures, made last year 
to the Ziogoon. The English and French governments 
bave given orders that Perry’s expedition shall be facili- 
tated by their naval officers in the East. The cabin of the 








Susquehanna has been fitted up and ornamented in a eplen- 
did style, as a means of impressing the Japanese dignits- 
ries. The commodore is to make the Emperor of Japan 
several presents, among which, curiously enough, is a raj). 
road! But an obstacle is said to have presented itself jn 
the way of the success of this expedition. The death of the 
Emperor of Japan has been reported; and it is believed 
this would prevent the reception of the embassy; seeing 
that during the three years’ mourning for the Ziogoon, 
according to custom, no foreign embassies are admissible 
in the empire. 
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Hypatia, or New Foes with an Old Face. By Charles 
Kingsley, Jr., Rector of Eversley. Boston: Crosby ¢& 
Nichols. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The author of this romance, one of the stormiest and 
most impatient of modern English philanthropists, is well 
known by his previous novels of “ Allen Locke,” and 
“ Yeast,” terrific representations of that practical antithe- 
sis, the splendor and squalor of England. Asa novelist, he 
belongs to the intense and declamatory school. His cha- 
racters and events seem to tear their way from his heart 
and brain, and exhibit to the reader the agonies as well 
as the results of creation. Every thing is pitched on a high 
key. Knowing the politico-economico stolidity with which 
John Bull receives the statistics of wretchedness and the 
smooth appeals of philanthropy, he strives to startle him 
with sympathy by shrieking into his ear horrible descrip- 
tions of the details of English poverty, ignorance and crime. 
Inspired thus with a burning enthusiasm and a definite 
purpose, he adopts the narrative form, simply in the hope 
to reach thereby a larger circle of readers, and is less 
anxious to fulfill the conditions of art than to rouse and 
atir and sting the sentinient of humanity. His characters, 
therefore, are either vivid copies of actual persons or pas- 
sionate embodiments of ideas and systems. There is no 
repose, no remoteness, no harmony, no essential ideality 
in his pictures or characterizations. Every thing is forci- 
ble, direct, didactic—a fierce, eloquent, uncompromising 
dissertation in the guise of romance. 

But Mr. Kingsley is not singular in this selection of the 
novel for a purpose apart from the general subject of novel 
writing. The tendency of the age is to present every thing 
in this form. Thus we have political novels, representing 
every variety of political opinion—religious novels, to push 
the doctrines of every religious sect—philanthropic novels, 
devoted to the championship of every reform—socialist 
novels, philosophic novels, metaphysical novels, even rail- 
way novels. The result is that the word has lost all its old 
meaning, and no religious sect can now object to a book 
simply because it is a novel, The stereotype invectives 
against the term have lost all their force. The opponents 
ef novel writing have turned novelists. We have even 
read novels whose purpose was to discourage novel reading, 
and while reading them we were, we must confess, dis- 
couraged. The effect of this universal rush into romance 
is to bring every question, relating to any matter on the 
earth, under the earth, or in the heavens over the earth, 
to an immense jury of readers, most of whom have not 
received the mental training to qualify them to give a 
verdict. Each novel is the production of a confident parti- 
san, and he makes his public as confident and as partisan 
as himself. The result is, immense superficiality joined to 
immense dogmatism—a brilliant show of thought and 
knowledge without the substance thereof. Politics, science, 





philosophy, theology, and the like, cannot be obtained jp 
this way. As Fuseli says, to master them is “tam tough 
work,” demanding the exercise of faculties different from 
those which languidly or passionately follow the progress 
of a story. 

Besides, it is not to be supposed that this swarm of novel 
writers are,in any true sense, novelists, Few of them, 
whatever may be their other merits, exhibit any power to 
create or imitate individual character, any capacity to 
invent incident, any felicity in representing manners, any 
of the cosmopolitan and comprehensive sympathies of the 
observer of human life. Men and things are not repre 
sented, but misrepresented or half-represented—are con- 
sciously or unconsciously distorted in order that the writer 
may push his theory. Instead of being all-sided, he is 
necessarily one-sided, and often slab-sided. 

Of this class of novelists and romancers Mr. Kingsley is 
doubtless one of the most eminent in genius, in eloquence, 
and in purity of purpose. “Hypatia” seems to us by far 
his best work, in the splendor and animation of its rhetoric 
no less than in its grasp of the social and religious problems 
with which it deals. But neither in plot nor characteriza- 
tion is it a good romance, The object of the book is to 
exhibit, under the “‘old faces” of Pagans and Christians of 
the fifth century, the “new foes” of human weal and pro- 
gress. The difficulty is that the “faces” are but masks. 
With a strong hold upon ideas and systems of thought, the 
author has but an imperfect hold upon character. The 
moment his personages act they become mere impulses or 
whims or passions. The author, in picturing them, evinces 
no power to discern the personality in which emotions and 
faculties are rooted, and from which they receive their 
peculiar character. His personages seem to change their 
natures when they change their opinions and purposes. 
They pass from statuesque forms into melodramatic furies 
by spasms of volition. The same want of keeping is observ- 
able in the incidents. 

But while thus deficient in the artistic requirements of 
the form of composition the author has adopted as the 
vehicle of his opinions, the work doubtless is a work of 
genius. Though didactic in spirit, the general opinion 
never fade into mere generalities, but are “rammed with 
life.” 

The author cannot pass out of his own mind genially, 
inform other and different natures, but he favors us with a 
vivid and vigorous outburst of his own. 





Classic and Historic Portraits. By James Bruce. New 
York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume contains short descriptions of many of oa 
moet celebrated characters in history. Though rarely S 
ing to originality of conception, acuteness of enalysis, 
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vividness of style, it contains a considerable amount of in- 
teresting information, conveyed in an agreeable manner. 
Itis a gossip about great men and women, but a gossip 
which evinces much familiarity with the curiosities of 
knowledge and character. 


A History of Greece, From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. With Supplementary Chapters on the History 
of Literatureand Art. By William Smith, LL. D., Edi- 
tor of the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Boston: Jenks d& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This is a thick duodecimo of some six hundred pages, 
profusely illustrated with wood-cuts, and intended for the 
use of schools. Its object is to give the main facts of Gre- 
cian history, and the characteristics of Greek institutions, 
manners, literature and art, in a compendious form. 
Though in some respects a school-book, it is the production 
of a scholar who has thoroughly mastered his subject, and 
it cannot be read without improvement by persons of ad- 
vanced age. Those who have not time to read the larger 
works of Thirlwall, Grote, and Col. Mure, will find in this 
volume the results of the critical research of those great 
scholars in a condensed form. Unlike most school histories 
of Greece, it is a collection of facts instead of a collection 
of fables and misrepresentations. 





Phe Cruise of the Steam Yacht North Star; a Narrative of 
the Excursion of Mr. Vanderbilt’s Party to England, 
Russia, Denmark, France, Spain, Italy, Malta, Turkey, 
Madeira, etc. By the Rev. John Overton Choules, D. D. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The excursion, of which this most agreeable volume 
presents a detailed account, is in many respects one of the 
most remarkable on record. The idea of a simple mer- 
ehant building a yacht, at an expense of half a million of 
doHars, to take his family on a pleasure-trip over Europe, 
could have entered the head of none but an American, and 
it appears to have taken Europe by surprise. Mr. Vander- 
bilt, as one of the “sovereign people,” seems to have had 
his sovereignty practically acknowledged abroad. The 
whole party saw every thing and every person they de- 
sired to see; were every where received with “distin- 
guished attention ;” and Dr. Choule’s narrative, in style 
and tone, continually testifies to the cosy and genial feel- 
ings which such a reception was calculated to excite. 
Pleasurable sensations penetrate every portion of the 
book; and, if the author occasionally praises persons and 
things that we dislike on principle, we are still not sure 
that we should not, under similar circumstances, have had 
the same good-natured and all-tolerating feelings for every 
thing and every body. It is discontent that discriminates, 
and spleen that criticises; but discontent and spleen are 
emotions which could not possibly steal into that happy 
party. We confess that we cannot read the yolume with- 
out a pang of envy, not so much for the advantages the 
author enjoyed for sight-seeing, as for the genial and 
happy spirit which animates all his descriptions. We do 
not mean to say that Dr. Choules praises every thing, but 
he seems to have been in a state of mind in which nothing 
acid, or acrimonious, or fault-finding, could enter. His 
book, accordingly, read in the spirit in which it was 
Written, gives continued delight. He has the faculty of 
talking in print, and glides from object to object with the 
freedom of familiar conversation—now telling you about a 
King, then sketching a landscape—now introducing you to 
a clergyman and making you listen to his sermon, then 
describing a picture or statue—and in every country he 
Map making you participate, not only in what he sees, 

ut also in the pleasure with which he sees it. It is not 
“urprising that the volume, written in such a frame of 
mind, has met with marked success. 
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Theological Essays. By Frederick Dennison Maurice, M. 
A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. New York: Redfield. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

The Religions of the World, and their Relations to Christi 
anity. By Frederick Dennison Maurice, M.A. Boston: 
Gould d& Lincoln. 1 vol. 16mo. 

The first of these volumes contains the views on Eternal 
Punishment, for which the author was expelled from his 
professorship of divinity in King’s College. The Essays 
are sixteen in number, and are devoted to an elucidation 
of the great leading doctrines of the author’s faith. It will 
excite surprise in many minds that, in his preface, he 
solemnly asserts his conviction that the highest mental 
freedom can only be found in the belief in fixed articles, in 
acreed. Though expeiled from a professorship for heresy, 
he contends that “ Articles do not crush inquiry but awa- 
ken it; that they do not hinder education, but show how 
we may avoid superstitions which have hindered it most 
effectually; that they do not oblige us to be harsh or re- 
pulsive to any men or any sect, but qualify us to under- 
stand them, to sympathize with them, to justify their 
opposing thoughts, to reconcile them.” This is magnani- 
mous, but in harmony with the largeness of mind and 
sweetness of spirit native to the author’s characrer. Had 
he shown any spite to the English church for its treatment 
of himself—had he exhibited any disposition to doubt her 
whole doctrine and discipline, simply because he had felt 
her censures—he would have fallen from his high estate 
as an independent thinker into a mere tool in the hands of 
her opponents. “Ifyou don’t know when you have got a 
good servant, I know when I have got a good master,”’ said 
the domestic who refused to be dismissed. Mr. Maurice 
seems to have much of this feeling toward the English 
church. 

The second book, on “ The Religions of the World,” is an 
admirable manual for the theological student. It gives a 
clear account of the essential doctrines of Buddhism, Ma- 
hometanism, Judaism, the religions of Persia, Greece and 
Rome, and traces their relations to Christianity. We sare 
aware of no other work of the kind which does this in so 
condensed a form, or in a spirit of such philosophic piety. 





Memoirs of Early Christianity. By James G. Miall, Author 
of “ Footsteps of our Forefathers.” With IUustrations. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The author of this volume, a man of decided evangelical 
opinions, considerable theological learning, and intense 
sympathy with the sufferings and triumphs of the early 
Christians, has produced a work which will be more widely 
read, and exercise a greater influence, than many a learned 
ecclesiastical history of more pretension. The style is 
clear, vigorous, vivid, popular, equally available for de- 
scription and declamation, and is animated throughout by 
genuine religious fervor. The matter of the book is both 
interesting and inspiring. 





The Working-Man’s Way in the World; being the Auto 
biography of a Journeyman Printer. New York: Red- 
fidd, 1 vol. 12mo, 

This is a well-written, though somewhat garrulous, ac- 
count of the life of an English printer, whose experience 
of the world has been sufficiently wide to entitle him to 
the privilege of recording it. He is a cool, sagacious, ob- 
serving man of sense and principle. The passages relating 
to France, and many of the descriptions of the “toiling 
millions” of his own country, are quite interesting. The 
author has also much to say regarding the hack-manufac 
turers of books and the mysteries of romance writing, 
especially the romances of roguery. The spirit which ani- 
mates the work is the spirit of a contented, and self-con- 
tented man, and furnishes a marked contrast to the fiery 
discontent which blazes out in most of the literature of the 
working-classes of Great Britain. 
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“I’m thinking how wretchedly this last new bonnet of 


‘ 
“A penny for your thoughts, Caroline.” | 
mine sits. 
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SYMPTOMS OF WET WEATHER. 


Tom, Hollo, Sam, what the juice are you carring off? 
Sam. “Clarissa ’Arlo,” and “ Sorrows on the Water,” for | 
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PERFECT SINCERITY, OR THINKING ALOUD. 


Genius. By the way did you glance over that article of 
mine on “the intellect of woman, and her social position?” 
I don’t care a twopence about your opinion; only, if you 
can say something favorable, of course I shall be pleased. 

Common Sense. Why, I tried to get through it, but upon 
my life I found it such contemptible rubbish that I 
could n’t get on: and, to tell you the truth, I think that a 
snug little thing in the cheesemongering line would be 
more in your way than literature. 


Genius. Ah! you must be a fool! 





PUN Cri. 








MATERNAL SOLICITUDFE. 
Mamma. Georgiana! Georgiana! 
Georgiana. Well, ma. How you do fidget one. 
Mamma, Shoulders, my love—shoulders! Pray, hci 
yourself up—your stooping again dreadfully. 
Vig ok Meh 





VERY OBLIGING. 
Mary. Oh! if you please, the young ladies want you te 
play a Polka. 
Organman. Ah, Miss! mine is a serious organ: but ! 
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CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE. 

Professional Man. Ah! it’s very lucky you came to me 
in on You see, ma’am, you have had inflammation ©! 


” rue 
the Bronchial tubes, which, acting upon the Flexor Long4 
Digitorum Pedis has occasioned an abrasion of the Diaga® 


is: 
tricus, or as some call it, the Biventer Maxillae Inferior 
and which might have ended in confirmed Delirium 
' mens, or even premature Elephantiasis. However, 
| gay, etc., ete., ete. (Old lady gasps for breath.) 
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GRAHAM’S MONTHLY FASHIONS. 





Tae above graceful design illustrates the style of over-dress so much in vogue in Paris, particularly on 
evening promenades, It is fitted modecrately close to the form at the waist, rounds slightly at the points in front, 
and descends to a decided point behind. 'The sleeve is the pagoda form, with a slight ruffling of lace at the bottom. 
For this design we are indebted to Madame Demorest, of 382 Broadway, at whose emporium of Fashions can be pro- 
cured patterns of all the latest Paris fashion, and from which establishment we propose to make monthly selections 
for iHustration, 


SPRING FASHIONS FOR LADIES’ RIDING-HABITS AND GENTLEMEN’S COSTUME. 


Desirous of gratifying all our readers, we have been at pains to have prepared an accurate plate of Gentle- 
nien’s attire for this issue of our Magazine. Mr. Derby, 252 Broadway, New York, has courteously supplied our 
artist with authority from his fashionable establishment. 

The first figure is a dress-suit in black. The coat-collarin this, as also in the third figure, is somewhat narrower 
than of late; the breast rounds back, also, more; the skirt without binding, closing gracefully upon the hips; 
sleeves are wide. The skirt of the frock-coat, which is of a light shade of dahlia, is two-thirds of the distance to 
the knee—the West Point regulation; indeed, late Parisian styles make it decidedly longer, and of very moderate 
fullness. The various shades of wine-color, Amelia or dahlia, and blue, are all much in vogue. 

Pantaloons, in the third figure, of gray striped cassimere. Gother is a fabric in great esteem, and very beau- 
tiful; the vest being fancied, of that tint of colored Marseilles which matches with the silk mixed in the stuff of 
the pantaloons. Fancy silks and embroidered vests are in demand. There is a commendable improvement in 
pentaloons, being cut easier than the fashion lately permitted; without straps. 

The hats are from Genin, of the New York St. Nicholas Bazaar. The crown is larger, the hat belling more 
than the last style. 
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In the Lady’s figure, the hat is looped up by cords, not seen in the plate, very tastefully, and ornamented with 
a flowing plume. It is confined under the chin by a braid. 

The riding-habit is of Polish-green cloth. The basque gracefully rounds away toward the back, after flowing 
away so as to expose the vest. The front is confined at the throat by cords looped over fancy buttons. The vest, 
also, is similarly fastened. The sleeves are very easy; cuffs turned up a la militaire, and slashed upon the back. 
They are cross-laced by a cord. The embroidery upon them is en suite with that wrought upon the body, and con 
tinued round the basque. Braid may be employed for this purpose. 

We have to thank Madame Demorest for this style of riding-habit. She says that slight weights of lead are 
advantageously employed in the bottom of the skirt, to prevent the too great action of the wind, when mounted, 
disturbing it ungracefully. 
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